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Presented  in  the  second  volume  of  a  series  emanating 
tro&  a  conceptual  project  on  emotional  disturbance  are  six  papers  on 
general  aspects  of  interventions  as  well  as  biophysical,  behavioral, 
psychcdynamic ,  environmental,  and  counter  theoretical  interventions. 
In  an  "Overview  of  Interventions",  W.   Ehodes  discusses  a  framework 
for  viewing  interventions,  the  deviance  predicament,  intervention 
structure ,  and  renaissance  of  caring.   "Biophysical  Interventions  in 
Emotional  Disturbance",  by  I.  Kameya,  covers  treatment  and  management 
of  genetic  disorders,  and  neurological  and  biochemical  factors  (such 
as  scnizophrenia  research)  .   Another  paper         L.   Kameya  entitled 
"Behavioral  Interventions  in  Emotional  Disturbance"  includes 
discussions  on  reinforcement  theories  and  applications  (clinical, 
educational,  and  environmental) ,  and  contiguity  theories   (such  as 
aversion  therapy) .   Basic  theories  of  the  psychodynamic  approach,  the 
approach  in  relation  to  intervention,  and  intervention  techniques  are 
considered  in  "Psychedynamic  Interventions  in  Emotional  Disturbance" 
o y  C.  Cheney  and  W .   Morse .  Among  "Environ mental  Interventions  in 
Emotional  Disturbance"  described  by  M.   Wagner  are  remediation, 
artificial  community,  architectural,  and  school  environment 
interventions.  D.   Burke  explains  counter  theory,  identifies  the 
theorists,  and  clarifies  counter  theorists1   positions  on  issues  in 
education  and  proposals  for  change.  Appendixes  accompany  the  last 
three  papers  in  addition  to  the  usual  reference  section.  (MC) 
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PREFACE 

The  paDer5  collected   In  this  volume  were,   ^or  the  most  part, 
bitten  over  the  1971-1972  academic  year.     They  represent  the  second 
' °f        °n3°;n9  scries  °f  "udies  on  topics  related  to  emotional 
•ii-.turb-mce  and  other  form  of  child  variance.     This  Is  the  second 
of  four  volutes   included   in  the  Project  plan.  ^ 

The  current  peoers  were  written  by  staff  members  of  the  Con- 
ceptual Project,  who  were  graduate  students  representing  several  dis- 
cipline,.    T...  papers  nave  been  circulated  as  preprints  to  a  national 
audience  of  professors  and  state  personnel    in  the  education  of  the 
em., -Tonally  disturbed,  and  have  benefitted  from  the  helpful  criti- 
cism returned  by  -.any    individuals    in   this  audience. 

The  Conceptual   Project   in  Child  Variance,  under  the  director- 
shit,  of  Dr.  William  C.   Rhodes  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  Ini- 
tially funded  as  a  Special   Project  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  under  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Its 
Dfhe  PurDOSe  is  10  order  ^d  organize  the  vast  but  scattered  litera- 
ture on  emotional  disturbance  and  other  types  of  variance  in  children. 
A  second  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  combining  the  func- 
tions of  graduate  training  and  professional  research. 

A  major  aim  of  the  Project's  activities  has  been   to  maintain 
a  comprehensive  approach.     Some  clustering  of  related  but  not  identical 
ideas  and  schools  of  thought  has  occurred,  however,  with  a  resultant 
ission  of  detail.     This  clustering  has  served  our  purpose  of  dividing 
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i 
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up  tne   rtr^earcn   lai;or   In  an  orderly  fain  ion,  uut   is  only  one  of  many 
possible  ^cnenes  of  categorization.     We  have  attenpied  to  cover  most 
important   ideas  asvd-.au  t  ho rs  :  ->ome   i  tervs  of  importance  nay  have  been 
left  out  due  to  ^>pace   limitations,  others  undouDtedly  by  simple 
cni^ion.      To  the  extent   that   the  product,  of  .vhich  this  volume  is 
a  part,    Js   felt    to  be  useful,  .-.e  hope   that  others  might  expand  on 
either  the  graduate  training  node  1   underlying   it,  or  on  the  research 
itsel f. 

Research  Stages  and  Organizing  Schemes 
The  research  topics  bearing  on  child  variance  were  approached 
in  tnree  stage-*,    focusing    first  on  theory,  then  on  interventions, 
and  finally  on  service  delivery  systems. 

Theory.      (The  results  of  this  state  are  collected  in  Volume  I 
of  A  Study  of  Child  Variance.)     The  first  stage  of  research  focused  on 
theories,  models,  and  systematic  viewpoints.     The  criteria  for 
determining  a  domain  of  thought,  or  model,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Related  theories  should  employ   the  same  basic  methodology 

for  any  exploration  ano  construction   (e.g.,   learning  or  behavioral 
theories  share  the  experimental,    laboratory  investigatory  method. 
Psychodynami c   theories  share  the  clinical   approach  to  explanation 
and  exp 1 ora t  i  on ) . 

2.  Related  theories  should  share  a  common  orienting  outlook  in 

0 xam ining  and  explaining  human  behavior  (e.g.,  for  the  sociologi- 
cal   theorist  all   behavior  has  a  social  basis). 


V     5  el. red  t"eo~ies  sKwld  acknowledge  a  controlling  pre- 
enptory  principle  0f  behavioral  genesis   (e.g..  uncon- 
scious motivation,  conditioning  or   learning,  biogenesis). 

This  orinciple   is  heuristic,  demonstrable   in  many  contents. 

and  ubiauitous    in   the  explanatory  systen  b-jflt  around  it. 

This  principle  -igh:  be  called  the  basic  paradigm  of  the 

cluster. 

U.     Elated   theories  should  agree  regarding  basic  ameliora- 
ting approaches.     (The  psychodynamic  theorists  see  psycho- 
therapy and   its  derivatives  as   indicated;   the  learning 
theorists  are  biased  toward  behavior  modification.) 
■■     Each  should  have  a  common  ambience  within  its  cluster 
group.     These  dimensions  come  together  to  form  a  basic 
model  which  places  a  stamp  upon  any  single,  isolated 
theoretical   fragment.     While  it    is  possible  to  identify 
various  combinations  and  permutations  of  these  schools, 
each  has  an  overriding  identity  of  its  own. 
On  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  we  established  the  following 
five  categories  of  traditional  theory: 


'*)  Sioohvsical 


''*->)  behavioral  , 

fc)  9svchodynam;c. 

id)  Sociological , 

'o)  Ecological . 
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T"  C->-'er  a  :roj=  °;'  "*th«r.  •  -.ho  in  one  ,a>  or  anotner 

;,-e-  .vin  n«  traditional  rode  lb,  a  iixtn  do-ain  was  included: 

(  t  !      Co'jr  U-r-  •itrory  , 
logical    relation, nip  between   these  domains  ot    thought  is 
'ui',VJ         r,':ur-   ]»  "''M  innermost  circle  representing  the 

individual   -mi  physical    focus,  and  the  outermost  circle 
rvyr.^.-n,  jr.  ;  t-e         r   universal   and  complex  focus  .     This  rjpresenta- 
■roc    is  not    intended  to  irply  nut ua It y-excu 1 s i ve  territories 
i-.-lon-jin..  to  re   various  domains,  out   rather  to  suggest  the  aspects 
-ac-  dor-ain  Hj,  ^Dha->  ized  and  has  developed  nos  t  fully. 

l^L^ntipns.      (The   results  of  this  stage  are  represented  by 
t'-i,   vol-jrv.)     The  second  stage  of  research  focused  on  the  tech- 
r'ioUt.s  rin-  practices   used   in    intervening  into  the   lives  of  children. 
Alt-ou;h  many  practitioners  tend  to  be  eclectic,  and  although  the 
connection  between  theory  and  specific  practice  is  often  tenuous  and 
unclear,  nevertheless,   the  sane  organizational  scheme  used  for  theories 
v"t»'^d  a  rest   fit   to  the  variet/  of  interventions   reviewed.  While 
"'Jny   'Decific   intervention  applications  are  described  in  these  papers, 
an  overall  effort  ..as  ,ade  to  emphasize   the  generic  characteristics 
!  J '    *  h  e    inter  ve  n  t  i  on  -j . 

2ervic'-   D--'i^IYjSys_tem1,      (The  research  for  this  stage  will 
Ue  collected  in  Volune   I  I  I  of  the  Series.)     This  stage  focuses  on  the 
variety  of  systems  that  deliver  intervention  services  to  variant 
children.     Separate  papers  are  being  written   to  cover 
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aj   the  histor,  of  the  3>ate"s   (•.-•?  t^.^n  the  United  States), 
o)    the  current   (national)   structure  and  functioning  of  the  systems, 
and  c)   a  case  study  of  the  way  these  systems  deal  with  variant 
cnildren  in  a  particular  local   community.     The  systems  being  reviewed, 
which  are  seen  as  society S  najor  behav i or- regu 1  a t i n g  institutions, 


la) 

the 

educational  system, 

(b) 

the 

legal -correctional  system, 

!c) 

the 

mental  health  system, 

(d) 

the 

social  welfare  system, 

(ej 

the 

re  1 i  g  i  ous  agenc  i  es , 

(f) 

the 

emerging  counter-institutions. 

Ove  rv  i ew, 

(This   is  projected  as  Volume 

In   this   final   research  stage,   the  previous  research  efforts  will  be 
reviewed  with  attention   to  current  events,   trends,  and  potential 
developments   in  the  treatment  of  child  variance  *n  the  United  States. 
Based  on  the  previous   research,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  assess 
the  directions  of  the  education  of  variant  children,   to  assess  the 
impact  of  possible  fundamental   changes  in  the  systematic  handling 
of  these  children,  and  to  develop  a  statement  of  alternative  desirable 
changes   in  such  handling,   in  the  light  both  of  new  technologies  and 
ideologies  and  of  ethical   concerns  being  voiced  by  today's 
profess  i  onal s . 
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Other  Aspects  of  Project  sesearch 
Video  Tapes.     At  every  stage  of  the  research,   the  Project 
has  selected  a  leading  expert   in  each  of  the  fields  to  participate 
in  a  two-day  conference  on  current   issues  touching  on  child  variance. 
Eech  of  these  experts  was   interviewed   individually  and  selections 
fron  both  the  interviews  and  the  conferences  are  available  from  the 
Project  on  a   lending-library  basis. 

The  video  tapes  are  organized   in  a  form  suitable  for  use  in 
classrooms  or  in  workshops,  and  have  been  used   in  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  post-graduate  settings.'  The  series   includes  an  intro- 
ductory tape' covering  the  theory  and  intervention  research  and 
introducing  each  of  the  fourteen  experts   listed  below. * 

The  conference  on  theories  and  models  took  place  in  Ann  Arbor 
:n  May,    1971.     The  experts  .1a r t i c : pa t i ng  in  this  conference  were: 

iaf\llTraUer,'  Pr°feS3or'  Apartment  of  Psychology,  The  University 
of  North  Carol, na,   Chaoel  Hill,  North  Carolina   (behavioral  area) 

Or.  Jane  Kessler,  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology,  Case-Western 
Reserve  Umvessity.  Cleveland,  Ohio  (psychodynam i c  area) 

Dr.   Bernard  P.imland     Director,    Institute  for  Child  Behavioral  Research, 
ban  Diego,  California   (biogenetic  area) 

Dr.  Thomas  Scheff,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara,  California  (Socio- 
logical  area) 


'-(For  further  information,  contact  the  Conceptual  Project  ISMRRD 
The  University  of  Michigan,    1 30  South  First  Street,  AnnVbor,  ' 
Michigan,  A8l08.) 
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j- .  Will----.,  3:"'/'»:(»yjr,  Deoa r  '.■'■o- t  o*"  Ps  ff  :olocy,  The  University 

o*~  ri^jbfjr;,  Ho  -  s  .  jp  ,  Te*a->   (eculcyical  area; 

T  he  -^on  *"  c  rvp.  ;c  u  r .  c  ou  °  t  e  r  - 1  heor  i  e  'a  took  p  1  a  ce  in  An  n  A  r  bo  r 
i     Vjve'bt-?',    "3/1  -     ?  Ji".  ici  pant  5   i  nc  I  u Jed  : 

>     Lver»-;t  Pei'er,   Pr'^'^o-i^r,  University  of  Puerto  P.ico,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico 

0'-.   Pete"  V-*,jb         ,        -  ;^,or,   Syracuse  University,   Syracuse,   New  York 

jr.  H.-rn-r;  Grossra-,   Pn/'-'^'ir,  Tuskosee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama 

Dr.   Ma  v.~e     Triple,   Pro'e-ssor,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor , 
M  i  c  h  i  q  a  p 

The  cor*"er«-nce  on   interventions  took  place   in  Ann  Arbor  in 
October,    1372.     The  participants  included: 
Dr.   Allan  Cott,   Psychiatrist.   New  York,   New  York 

Dr.  La^ar  Enpey     Processor.  Department  of  Sociology,  The  University 
of  Souther-  Califorr.  a,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Dr,   Carl   Fenichel,   Director,  The  League  School ,   Brooklyn,  New  York 

Jeannine  Guindon,  Director,  Ecole  de  psycho-education,  Universite  de 
Montreal,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Peter  Marin,   Former  Director.  Pacific  High  School,  Santa  Barbara, 

Co ]  i  rorn i  a 

Dr.   Humphry  Osr.onJ,   Director.   Bureau  of  Research   in  Neurology  and 
P^ycr-iat  ry.  Neuroc^ych  jr.r'C  Institute.  Pri nceton^ New  Jersey 

*.   Dmiel  O'Leary,  Professor,  State  University  of  New  York,  Stony 
brook.   Now  York 

jfaduate  Training  Model .     Each  of  the  authors  of  the  papers 
in  this         ips  wrote  his  paper  white  a  graduate  student.     The  disci- 
plines represented   include  Anthropology,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Bio- 
logy, General  and  Special   education,  History,  Law,  Philosophy  and 
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■'-    -  e   rJ « ~  •  ea    .a»       ine  over 
t*e  actder.ic  year  'or  their  participation,  ana  each  of  the  depa.  t- 
*rts   involved  was  asked  to  consider  the  position  as  a  supervised 
-search  ^lace-en:.     The  student,  net  in  a  weekly  seminar,  for  which 
-----   .arious    v^r:~c-:i  allowed  three  hours  per  ter,  of  course  credit 

to  be.jpolie-J  towarj   tr-oir  buret's 

~u  e«-s.         ^rea.  deal  or  autonony  was 

^llowei  itudc-.s  1-  the  research  of  their  topics;  each  student  was 
responsible  'or  establishing  contacts  with  experts  outside  of  the 
'diversity  of  Michigan   for  early  g.,dance  and  adv;ce<     These  experts 

"'S"  Dr,J'f'Jfld  3  f*™'   «-«'e-  of  their  papers.     The  video  taped  panelists 
-•entioned  above  were  selected  from  this  advisory  group,  and  each 
research  assistant  was   responsible  for  conducting  the  interview  with 
the  expert    representing  "his"  system.     As  a  „odel   for  graduate  training, 
•his  on*   is  unusual    in  both  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  exposure 
invo 1 vec . 

^jl^niicat  ion  Proce-^     Thfi  ^  rev|sJon  pr0Cess  fop 

■ers   in  this  series   is   inportant  both  in  terms  of  the  resulting 
quality  of  the  product  and   in  terns  of  the  experience  of  the  authors, 
-s  sue-,   it  has  been  somewhat  standardized.     The  basic  outline  is 
s-uwn   i,  F;3.jrt:  2.      | rhe  initial   stages,   the  author  establishes  a 
starting  b i b 1 iograohy .  drawing  upon  his  own  -esources,  various  abstrac- 
ting and  citation   indexes,  and  on  suggestions  fron  others  adx.'sing 
him.     At  the  sane  tine  he   initiates  contact  with  authorities   in  the 
subject  field,   both   locally  and  nationally,  for  other  references  and 
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Comp  i 1 e  initial 
from  formal  and 
sources . 

bi  b\ iography 
i  n  f  onna  1 

Revise  bibliography  with 
advice  from  experts. 

Review  and  abstract  litera- 
ture from  revised  btbl iography. 

Circulate  tentative  final  biblio- 
graphies and  outlines  prior  to 
completion  of   M'rst  draft, 
internally,  for  earl  detection 
of   inappropriate  emphases  or 
om  i  s  s  i  o  n  s  . 


Rough  draft  for 
and  ed  i  t  i  ng 

i  nt  erna 1    rev  i  ew 

Revised  draft  for  review. 

Establish  list  of  expert 
adv  i  sor s . 


De\  -h 
fo 


Estab  I  i  jii   ,     l  ot   potent  i  a  1 
reviewers:     persons  who  have 
made  significant  contributions 
in  the  field . 


X 


Select,  contact,  and  contract 
with  requisite  number  of 
reviewers. 


'.  '  s  t  r  i  bu  te  to 

rev  i  ewers . 

i 

Convene  w i  th 
for  cr  i  t  i  que 

rev  i  ewers 
and  commen ts . 

- 

Revise,  adding  research 
as  necessary . 

F  i  na I  ed  i  t  i  ng ,  typ  ing , 
proof  ing  for  publication. 

Figure  2.     Authenticated  review  process  model. 
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general   guidance.     The  bibliography  is  expanded  and  refined  through 
suggestions  from  advisors,   • trough  citations  and  cross-references  in 
the  initial  bibliography,   and  through  informal  and  "accidental" 
sources.     Before  writing  is  begur.   in  earnest,  a  tentative  outline 
is  discussed  with  the  other  authors         with     no  Pro'  directorial 
and  support  staff.     At  this  point  ;  M         .,:ny  of  works 

to  be  explicitly  covered   in  the  paper   is  also  brought   under  scrutiny. 
When  the  first  draft   is  completed,    it   is  edited,   reproduced,  and  dis- 
tributed to  a  small  audience  of  general  Project  advisors,   to  local 
experts,  and  to  others  whom  the  author  has  contacted,   for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  general  critiques.     Meanwhile,  one  particular 
reviewer  is  singled  out  and  paid  for  an   intensive  review  in  written 
form,    followed  by  a  telephone  discussion  with  the  author.     On  the 
basis  of  the  combined  critiques,   the  paper   is  revised  and  re-edited 
for  distribution  as  a  preprint.     The  use  of  a  single  major  reviewer 
eliminates  some  of  the  logistic  difficulties  and  delays  associated 
with   larger  groups  of  reviewers.     All  of  the  experts  represented  in 
the  Project's  video  tapes  were  also  reviewers  of  the  papers. 

Dissemination  Model .     The  basic  dissemination  model  used  by 
the  Project   for   its  theor-  materials  has  been  described   in  Volume  I 
of  this  series.      In  brief,    it  consists  of   the  active  presentation  of 
the  total  set  of  materials   in  a  series  of  national  workshops  for 
teacher  trainers  and  state  personnel    in  emotional  disturbance.  The 
workshops  are  run  with   the  assitance  of  regional    leaders,  and  the 
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materials  are  used  as  a  stimulus  and  a  backround  to  elicit  personal 
responses  rind  personal  experiences  from  the  participants.     A  wider 
dissemination  effort  includes  the  mailing  of  the  materials  to  a 
larger  audience  of  professionals  in  psychiatry,  sociology,  psychology 
and  community  psychology,  other  related  fields   in  education,  and  to 
various  agencies  dealing  with  vari  hildren. 

For  the  current  materi  3  the  contents  of  this 

book  and  the  associated  vide<,  ort  is  being  made  to 

utilize  existing  regional  activities  and  to  encourage  entirely  local 
workshop  developments.     The  Project  has  developed  a  workshop  package 
which  requires  approximately  seven  hours,  and  which  can  be  organized 
and  run  locally.     The  package  is  available  for  a  nominal  fee;  for 
groups  meeting  certain  requirements  of  participation  and  evaluation, 
the  cost  can  be  underwritten  by  the  Project.     The  package  includes 
a  telephone  discussion  between  the  workshop  participants  and  the 
Project  staff." 

Other  Ut  ? 1 i  za t  ions .     The  Conceptual  Project  materials  i  ^ve 
been  used  in  a  number  of  ways  that  have  come  to  our  attention.  A 
modification  of  the  basic  division  of  theories  and   interventions  has 
been  used  as  an  organizing  scheme  for  a  seminar  of  graduate  students; 
a  video  tape  representing  the  basic  concepts  of  one  of  the  categories 
of  theory  was  then  prepared  as  a  term  project.    The  categories  of 


•-Inquiries  about  this  package  are  welcome. 
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theory  were  used  as  a  background  for  the  observation  of  children; 
students  chose  a  particular  theoretical  position  and  analyzed  their 
observations   in  U-r..,s  of   it.     In  another  program,  students  have 
developed  critiques  of  one  of  the  papers,  with  an  ultimate  purpose 
of   later  producing  a  paper  that  meets  any  criticisms.     Several  pro- 
fes  ,.jrs  have  reported  that  they  have  used  the  b  i  j  1  i  ograph  i  es  incor- 
porated in  the  papers  to    l.-volop  or  update  their  libraries.     Ot  rs 
have  modify  ,  :ories>  or  have  a.Med  se,      -1  ;Cinct 

one<J   ir,("l^:'    ,   a*    »^s:       le.nedial,  pr.ycho-u  !  .  .a  t  i  c-.a  i  and  child 

developmental  models,  using  the  whole  set   to  structure  graduate 

experience  at  several    levels,   from  introductory  to  advanced. 
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I.     A  FRAMEWORK  ;  ,;  INTERVENTION 

Ljg£Li_^t_io^  and  Outcomes 

It   is  the  intention  of  the  Conceptual  Project  on  Child 
Variance,   that  this  volume  on   Interventions  be  anchored  within 
ideational   framework.       It   is  not  enough  to  present  a  simple 
compendium  or  catalogue  of  major   intervention  methods,  practices 
and  'techniques.      That  would  be  |?ke  presenting  an  individual  with 
a  Pile  of  I  .Mrds  and  a  keg  of  nails  and  asking  him  to  build  a 
house,  with  no  conceptualization  of  space  and  shape,  no  blueprints 
of  the  ways    in  which  space  and  shape  should  come  together  into  a 
who  I e . 

In  an  intervention,   ideas,  actions,  and  outcomes  are  all 
tied  together  and  greatly  affect  each  other.      Ideas,   in  and  of 
themselves,  are  inert  unless  active  energy  is  added  to  their  in- 
fluence.    Active  energy,   in  and  of  itself,   »t  meaningless  and 
chaotic  unless   it   is  directed.     ,„  an   intervention,   the  conceptual 
framework  directs  and  channels   the  action,  by  providing  an  analy- 
sis  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  dictates  the  intervention, 
and  by  suggesting  the  outcome  toward  which  the   intervention  is 
directed. 

One  form  of  intervention,  carried  out  within  two  differ- 
ent conceptual    frameworks  can  have  radically  different  meanings 
and   lead  to  radically  different  experiences  and  outcomes  for  the 
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.,.,riiciL.  •    -i^  in  point   i  s  the  method  of   teaching  reading 

employed  y/  ootn  Sylvia  A.hton-Warner  and  Paulo  Freire.     Both  at- 
tempt  to  "pull"  tne  words   to  be  taught   from  inside   the  students. 
Brun   interveners  derive  words   from  the  experiences  and  emotions 
„f  their  students  and  tnen  give  these  words  back  to  the  students 
to  learn.     Since  Sylvia  Ashtor -Warner  works  with  children  and 
rreire  wurks  with  adults,   the  word-  are  s    .ewnat  different,  but 
the  intervention  technique   is   largely  the  same. 

In  spite  of   the  equivalence  of  action*,   however,   the  "de- 
at'onal   contexts  within  ,;h  i  ch  the  action   is  embedded  are  striking- 
ly different,   and   tne  effects  upon  the  recipient  are  quite  differ- 
ent.    The  energ/   involved   in  the   intervention  action  seems   to  be 
jualitatively   transformed  by  the  conceptual    framework.  Sylvia 
A.hton-Uarner'*  concept   is  "organic  teaching,"  in  which  she  uses 
f>e  'Muff"  of   the  chi  1  d  as  a  bridge  to  reading.     Paulo  Freire, 
on  the  other  hand,  uses   literacy  to  transform  the  numbed  peasant 
into  a  free  man.     The  same  action  becomes  "teaching"  in  one  case, 
and  "freeing"   in  the  other. 

Furthermore,    the  same  action  embedded   in  strikingly  dif- 
ferent conceptual  models,   is   intended  to  lead  to  radically  differ- 
ent, out  cone,.     Sylvia  Ash ton-Wa rne r ' s  long  range  goal    for  the  Maori 
child  i,  to  circumvent  deviance,  and  to  integrate  the  child  into 
the  prevailing  New  Zealand  culture.     For  Paulo  Freire,  however, 
rne  expected  outcome  is   revolution.     He  expects   literacy  to  free 

South  American  so  that  he  will   take  control  of  his  own  destiny, 
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and  rise  up  in  revolt  against   the  control  of  the  prevailing  culture. 

Therefore,   the  trajected  paths  of  apparently  identical  intervention 
methods,  ar,  gulded  to  acnieve  quite  different  outcones.     One  is 
"integration,"  the  other  is  "revolt." 

This  ma/  De  the  reason  why  people  argue  theories  so  vehe- 
mently.    The   framework  of   ideas  within  which  the  action   is  carried 
out  can  add  a  significant  qualitative  change  to  the  energy  as  it 
is  discharged  into  an   intervention.     The  conceptual   framework  chan- 
nels  the  energy,  harnessing   it  and  giving   it   for.  and  direction, 
and,   thus,   influences  the  quality  of   the  action  itself. 
Conceptual  Models 

With  this    in  mind,  and  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  product, 
this  volume  is  organised   in  much  the  same  way  as   the  volume  on 
theoretical   models.      The  general   groupings  of   (a)  biophysical, 
Co)   behavioral,    (c)  ps y chodynam i c ,    (d)  sociological,  and   (e)  eco- 
logical are  employed.     In  addition,  as   in  the  last  volume,  we  tried 
to  take   into  account  current  voices  of  dissent  and  reform  as  they 
concern   themselves  with  the  proper  relationship    between  society 
and  those  whom  society  dubs   its  variants.     For  lack  of  a  better 
description,  we  have  called  this  grouping  "counter  theoretical." 

The  reader  will  notice  that  since  environmental  inter- 
ventions are  common  to  both  the  sociological  and  ecological  models, 
they  have  been  grouped  together  in  one  intervention  paper.  How- 
ever,   in  spite  of  the  similarity  between  many  of  the  sociological 
and  ecological    interventions   into  the  lives  of  children  
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who  arc-  y^n  b  f-   the  cummur.it/  as  variant,   the  ac  t  i  on -chan.ie  1  i  ng 
frameworks  ore  different.     As   indicated  previously,   the  conceptual 
framework  dues   influence  the  quality  of  the  energy   involved  in  the 
action   interventions  and   in  the  outcomes. 

Ecological    theory  is  an  encompassing  framework,  an  um- 
brella,  rather  than  a  particularized  theory.     It   is  a  wholistic 
model,  or  model  of  models.      It  can  be  seen  as  a  unifying  frame- 
work, capable  or  embracing  the  biophysicci,   the  behavioral,  the 
psychodynamic  and  the  sociological  bodies  of  knowledge.     While  it 
shares  with  the  sociological   point  of  view  the  notion  that  a  h  man 
congregation   is  a  composite  whole  which  has    its  own  unique  destiny, 
separate  from  the  whole  of  which   it   is  a  part,   it   is  also  vitally 
concerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  life  and  death  of  the  individ- 
ual  affects   the  whole.     Ecological    theory  can  contain  the  aggregate 
historical   view  of  Durkeim  that  "currents"  of  cultural  influence 
upon   individuals   in  a  specific  geophysical   area   (such  as  suicido- 
genic  currents),  can  be  transmitted,   independent  of  a  total  change- 
over  in   individual  members  of  that  area;  but   it  also  can  include 
the  "great  man"  theory  of  Freud  that  the  repressive  forces   in  the 
superego  of  a  specific  community  are  the  residue  of  the  impact  of 
some  great   individual    figure  from  the  past  whose   influence  still 
exerts   itself    in   the  present. 

In  being  concerned  with  the  reciprocal  relationship  be- 
tween individuals  and  their  occ-men  ,  with  the  transfers  of  energy 
and  influence  between  them,   the  conceptual    framework  of  ecology  can 
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inn;,C°Ce  °*'  ^-viop*!,  psychodynan.ic,  or  a iophys i ca 1 

tV,rV'      n,US-  C"ndUi''nin9  theory  can  be  employed  cither  to  bring 
the   individual   under  the   influence  of  the  environment,  or  to  coun- 
teract  Me   influence  of  the  environment  so  that   there   is  mure  re- 
ciprocal   influence   from  the    individual.     Paul    Gruubard,    for  in- 
,t"f,Ce  ('97l)-  h">   tJ,'r'ht  children  behavioral  principles  to 
counteract  teacher  and  peer   influence.     .larcuse  (1961),  has 
-"Ployed  psychoanalytic  principles   to  surest  ways    in  which  changes 
-   individuals  can   influence  society  to  tolerate  wider  and  wider 
ranges  of  human  differences.      In  the  san,e  vein,  biophysical  Con. 
cept,  have  been  e.nployed  b,  physicians   in  very   interesting  waVs 
°P°n  "^''ronr^V  surrounding  children  seen  as  variant. 

an^ici,,,,  nave  prescribed  t rangu i I i ;ers  for   the  parent  and 
the   teacher   in  order   that    they  may   tolerate  wider  ranges  of  dif- 
ference,  in  others  and.  perhaps,    in  themselves 

—HLj*_J  "  £  c  r  v0  nt  ion? 

In   this  volume  we  are   talking  about  professional  inter- 
ventions   Into  child  variance.     Such   intervention   I,  ,         ,  ,tJona, 
process  which  enters    into  the  variant  reciprocity  between  a  child 

his  world,  to  affect  that  reciprocity,  and  to  promote  a  differ- 
ent   o.tcone  than  would  nave  been  expected  without  such  interposing. 

When  action   is   taken   to  alter  the  child's  variant  experi- 
ence of   the  ,orld,    this    is    intervention.     Any  action  performed 
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uuo"   tr.e  child's  variant  oenavior,    intended  to  .alter   mat  oenavior 
in  a  particular  setting,   toward  a  particular  out  cone,   is  an  inter- 
/ention.      Any  action  upon  significant  people   in   the  child  world, 
intended   to  Pring  about  directional   alteration  of  variant  exchanges 
is   .in   Intervention.  '  action  upon  child-oriented  dec  i  s  i  on-make  rs 

taken   to  alter   t^eir  experience  of  deviance,    is    intervention.  Any 
directional    alteration  of  an  environment  of  deviance,  either  in 
tie  child's   immediate  behavioral   setting,  or   in  the  larger  environ- 
ment,  is   intervention.      In  short,  any  directed  action  upon  the 
deviance  predicament  between  child  and  community   is  an  intervention 
Events,  persons,   things,  space,  and  time  are  all   bound  together  in 
the  deviance  predicament;  and  any  extraneous  action  entering  be- 
tween these  components   to  change  the  p  r.ed  i  camen  t  ,   is  an  inter- 
ven t  i  on  . 

Included  are  such  practices  as  therapeutic  or  psycho- 
educational   teaching,  psychotherapy,  case-work,  counseling,  com- 
runity  organization,  consultation,  environmental  modeling,  etc. 
O.ldren   involved  include  those  who  are  publicly  listed  as  delin- 
quent,   retarded,  deprived,  unde rach i e ve rs ,  disabled,  etc. 

Intervention  is  an  energy  in-flow.      It   is  a  flow  which 
cones   from  outside  a  balanced  energy-exchange  system.      It   is  an 
input   that    is  added  to  an  on-going  energy  field  as  an  increment 
which  makes  a  difference  in  the  stabilized  energy  exchange  be- 
tween  individual   and  environment.     As  an  extraneous  energy  source 
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"  " ,J  r  " 1  ■ '  -  c? "     /,J"  '      -jn  J  occurrences  to 
h  .   t . ■  e  current  deviance  ac:.'on  pattern. 

c     '^it.rupt-.  fixed  energy  oatternings 

'.ween    :  n  d  i  y  i  dua  K   and  c  >'  :r:jn  i  t        m  l    -.11.  r 

Jin,,  on j  jll.y..,,   for  re-qroupings  and 

<-.'  •  "       "!    sue-  ar  energy  c;r:.|tx.     As    rduicd   to  continuity. 

rrj-1 1 ' :,n  •  related  to  environment,   it   ib  an  inter- 

r"'  ,ted  ^   ''^truncntalit.-.    it    i  .  -,ed  i  a  t  i  on . 
Wen         i,„>,  Jt    in  retentions  which  no.;  take  place  in 
age-ices    .er/mq  except  ion.i  I   children,  we  can  group  them  into 
clusters.     T-ere  are  behavior-focused   interventions  which  aim  the 
energy    ,n-pU!    at   tne  Pehavioral    field,  at   the  action-exchange  pat- 
tern  ta.ino  p. ace  between  child  and  world.     The  major  agency  pattern 
<i!/e>  0r"ference  to  sucn  <»«hdv!or-focused   interventions   is  the 
I -ad.  c.  a  I -correct  ions  system.     Tne   in-put  attempts  to  prevent  certain 
Kinds  of  perioral  exenanges   from  taking  place,   to  contain  or  con- 
strain  them,   or   to  ,tOD   the...     Within  correctional  institutions, 
t:.e,e  W.-iovL.r-tMcuNvd    :n-putS    rarely   Vy   to   transform  or  modify 
t-a  behaviors   upon  „nicn   they  are   focused.      The  general   public  seems 
t  •  expect   int.,r.„,n.,uns  within  the  correctiona,   framework  tQ  con. 
ta.n,  con, fain,  and  punish;  not   to  re-form  or  transform  the  be- 
haviors  int.,  sometniny  different.     When  viewed  through   the  cor- 
rectional   framework.  Pierre  behaviors  are  experienced  by  the 
Public  as  deliberate  threats  against  society.     Therefore,  they 
must  be  repulsed,  or  surrounded  and  contained.      If  such  interven- 
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-.ucos^f  ul  ,   fe  le/el  of  smolic  defense  requires 

je^ructii/n  of  target  oeraviors  and  the  producer  of  those  behaviors. 
7-is  extrene  level  of  intervention  can  oe  seen  in  jury-directed 
cleat  n  sentences. 

Behavior-focused  interventions  can  take  other,    less  de- 
fensive  fons,   as   thev  sometime,  do   in   intervention   systems  other 
than  correction,.      In  sucn  case,,  behavioral    interventions  seek  an 
outcune  such  as  aehavior  transformation  or  behavior  modification. 
The  general   public  allows   this  more  benign   intervention  to  take 
place  through  institutional   systems  such  as  education  or  mental 
health.     Apparently,   the  use  of  these  more  sanguine  forms  of  be- 
havior-focused in-puts,   is  confined  to  those  behaviors  which  do 

t  carry  the  same  loading  of  threat  as  do  behaviors  which  are 
referred  by  tne  puplic  to  the  ccrrectional   system.     Perhaps  one  of 
the  tasks  for  future   interventionists   is  to  separate  that  part  of 
the  threat  which  is  fanciful    in  the  public  mind  from  that  part 
which  may  oe  a  real   community  threat;   in   that  way,   the  community 
would  need  to  devote  less  of  its  energy  and  resources  to  defend 
against  behavioral   differences.     The  effort  now  being  made  by 
many  experts   in   the   1 ega 1 -co r rec t i ons  system  to  decriminalize 
"crimes-wi thou t -a- v i ct i mM  may  be  an  example  of  rationally  defusing 
public  fears  and  anxieties  about  behaviors,  thus  releasing  pro- 
fessional  and  agency  resources  to  concentrate  less  on  incarceration 
and  containment  and  more  on  behavioral  transformation. 
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As  ,.e  IvoK  further  at  programs  of  intervention  which  now 
take  place  in  puolic  agencies,  anotner  cluster  can  he  d i see rned . 
The  tern  "persona!     interventions"    might     be  used  to  cover  them. 
This     includes     interpersonal     and     i n t rapersona 1  interventions 
as     t^ey     are     now  Practiced     by     several     community  systems  of 
intervention.     Two    of     tnese,  which    overlap     greatly,  are 
teaching        .3nd      osmotherapy.  Tnese  interventions 

focus  primarily  upon  personal   exchanges  which   take  place   in  a  de- 
viance predicament.     They  attempt   to  involve  the   individual  in 
commerce  with  himself  and  with  others;  and   try   to  re-form  the  en- 
ergy Pattern  at   that   level.     The  public  sanctions  these  types  of 
interventions   in  those  cases   in  which  it  experiences  unacceptable 
or  painful  differences   in  community    members,  but   in  which  the 
threat  of  such  differences    is    not  considered  extreme.     The  indi- 
vidual  difference   is  not  perceived  as  a  behavioral  crisis  for  the 
collective   in  which  the  behavior  has   to  be  immediately  controlled 
or  eliminated.     The  outward  behavior  is  viewed  as  more  personally 
restrictive  than  collectively  destructive;  and  therefore  the  com- 
munity  can  De  more   tolerant  and  succorant.     More   leisurely  methods, 
more  embracive  explorations  and  mediations  are  allowed,  and  even 
enco.j  raged . 

In  t.his  c-1-i.-i  ths  particular  outward  bits  of  behavior 
which  claim  community  attention  are  accepted  as  surface  manifes- 
tations of  a  more  „t :r« r *  I i rert  personal   condition  which  has  to  be 
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:  "  ;  ile  J    it    a  J^c::cr    level.      T^c  ^ct^odb   do  s  !  c---j  d   for  sue1'  in" 

n-'t  '  j'iti'j"'  jepc^d  on  j  l»unan-  to-nunan  exchange  of  energy.  It 
LeC-»:,"Oa  i'-:essjrv   for   tne   receiving  individual    to  accept  and  col" 
!  ci'.'.'r  i  te   I     fie  excnaicje  .  .vhicn  i  b  not   true   in   the  more  extreme 
•jf',  -i?    aevi  /  i  or.j  1  control. 

•\r. .  .it  no  r  c  1  us  te  r  of   1  n  te  rven  t  i  on  s  ---h  i  ch  are  d  rac  1 1  Ced  un- 
Jer         lie  .Jjipicoj    involve  environmental   modeling  and  environ- 
o.n- j|    transfer?.     7ne:»e  environmental    interventions  assume  a  wide 
r.jnge  of  forms,  although  all   are  carried  out   to  affect,  modify, 
^rtrvent,  or  treat  a  deviance  action  pattern.     The  approach  has 
nisturical   precedent   in   various  forms  of  "in-door"  and  "out-door" 
relle*  ,    ind   in  special   colonies  created  for  predicament  populations. 
■jneer   Vic  concept  of    indoor   relief,  special   problem  populations 
,-,-jre  collected  and  exiled  from  the  community    into  "asylums"  such 
as    into  al^snousob,  orphanages,  prisons,  mental    institutions,  etc. 
jnJer   t^e  concept  of  out-door  relief,  such  populations  were  either 
;:laceJ  .u'  t^    /111  age  families  and  supported  by  the  community,  or 
■  inane*  i\  1  /   ^uooorted  by  the  community   in   their  o*--'n  homes.  Another 
precedent   i  >»  ^oecial   colonies   for  predicament  populations.  One 

>r:i  of   ^ucn  special   environmental   arrangement  can  be  seen   in  the 
colonies  created  by  Maker an ko  after  the  Russian  revolution  to  house 
and   a<>cial»*e   roaming  bands  of  youths   uprooted  by   the  upheaval.  To 
v>me  extent,   tne  Kibt)utzem  in   Israel   seems  to  have  served  the  same 
purpose   in  hand  1 i nq  t  he  rapid  f I oo d  of  children   into  I s  rae 1 .  A 
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related  development  -as   trie  gradual  evolution  of  an  open  community 
into  a  protective  colon,,    like  the  Gheel   Colony   in  Belgium,  which 
took  upon  themselves  as  a  raison  d'etre  the  care  of  special  popu- 
lations  like  the  mentally   ill   and  retarded. 

Interventions  classified  as  environment  modeling  might 
include  tne  "ne.  towns"  In  Europe,  or  the  residential   communes  in 
Denmark,  which  took  ..hole  populations  of  "slum"  dwellers  and  placed 
the-  in  a  new   intentional   community,  especially  constructed  as  a 
total   salutary  habitat.      In  the  United  States,  "s 1  urn  c 1 ea ranee" 
and  "urban   renewal"  fits  under  this  rubric. 

Many  new  forms  of  this  approach  are  appearing  across  the 
country  today.      Institutional    alternatives   for   the  retarded  and 
the  mentally   ill,  such  as  "half-way  houses,"  sheltered  workshops, 
etc.   are  peing  developed  by   the  state.     Special  populations,  such 
as  drug-addicts,  are  themselves  creating  their  own  intentional 
communities,  such  as  Datop  Village. 

Other  examples  of  environmental  modeling  and  environmental 
transfers  are  contained   in   the  chapter  on  Environmental  Interventions. 

Such   interventions  are  much  less  familiar  to  the  public 
than  are  behavioral  or  personal   and   interpersonal  interventions. 
There   is  a  gene ra 1 .  pub  1 i c  uneasiness  about   this  approach  unless 
the  special  environment   is  a  carefully  guarded,  enforced- incarcer- 
ation  facility,  for   individuals  who  are  viewed  as  requiring  separ- 
ation from  the  community.     The  gathering  of  variant  individuals 
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,'itfi  ooti  jl  ,   vjl  f-Ci.^'^Inod  Clusters   -,ee;*is   ro  present  a  threat  to 
the  e^tablisned  po.-«er  structure  of  the  community,  particularly  if 
the  q  roup  is  a  fore  i  gn  cultural   g  roup .     Pe  rhaps  t  h  i  s   is  wny  the 
public  school    Decame  such  an   important    instrument  of  socialization 
during  the  early   f lood  of   i nn i  g  ran  ts   to  th i  s  coun t  ry .  Pluralistic 
"•'oreign"  groups.   »etting  up  >mal  1  ethnocentric     conclaves  within 
t-^e  environs  o'    large  cities  ./ere  experienced  as  a  threat  to  the 
established  comnunit/  of  American  culture-bearers.     Therefore,  the 
public  school   -vas  activated  as   the  site  of  a  culturally  unifying 
intervention   into  the  lives  of  children   inhabiting  those  enclaves, 
to  assure  tnat  thev  would  be  absorbed   into  the  pre-established 
cu 1 tu  re . 

It    is  also  possible   that  environmental  molding  is  not 
usual Iv  a  public  choice  because  there  is  not  yet  a  general  grasp 
of  the  part  which  the  "public"  itself  plays  in  the  deviance  pre- 
dicament.     It    is  certainly  difficult   for   the  publ'c  to  gain  insight 
into  the  general   uses  which  society  makes  of  deviance.      Jt   is  much 
easier  to  grasp  the  concept  of  individual   change  through  individual 
intervention.      It   is  much  easier  to  conceive  of  one-by-one  solutions 
than  general   communal   solutions  to  the  deviance  dynamics  of  com- 
nun  i  t  i  es  . 

Still   another  cluster  of   interventions  might  be  grouped 
unde  r  the  head  i  n  g  of  med  i  ca 1    i  n  te  r ven  t  i  ons .     The  re  has  been  a 
recent  historical   shift  in  Western  Civilization  completely  away 
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fron  the  rel igio-njgical    interventions   into  deviance  predicaments 
of  communities   (the  Inquisition,  the  Witch  Trials),   toward  natural- 
istic or  scientific   interventions.     As  a  result,  medical  inter- 
ventions nave  become  of  tremendous   importance   in  the  public  mind. 
The  growing  conviction  that  more  and  more  human  predicaments  can 
be  solved  medically  has  given  control  o*    the  men ta ! -hea I t h  system 
to  medicine,   transformed  some  correctional    facilities  into  psychi- 
atric centers,  and  has    laid  the  groundwork  for  efforts  to  control 
individual  differences   in  the  classroom  through  be-     v i or-suppres- 
sant  drugs.      It  has  also  given  rise  to  such  practices  as  genetic 
counseling  and  megavitamin  therapy. 
The  Disability,   Deviance,  and  Alienation  Views 

The  choice  of  interventions  to  be  undertaken  depends  very 
much  on  whether  the  problem  is  viewed  as  disability,  deviance,  or 
alienation.     Disability   is  the  absence  of  physical,    intellectual,  or 
moral  competency.     Deviance  refers  to  a  noticeable  difference  from 
the  average.      It    is  characterized  by  departure  from  the  norms  of 
behavior   in  a  given  society.     Alienation   is  the  state  of  indifference 
or  hostility,   where  devotion  or  attachment   formerly  existed.  In 
Latin  'V-lienatus"  neans  to  alienate  fr0m  oneself,   to  be   insane  or 
deranged  but  alienation  may  also  imply  estrangement  from  society. 
We  see  that   there  is  something  in  common   in  all  0f  these  definitions; 
and  yet,  each  has  a  decidedly  different  shade  of  meaning.     It   is  for 
this  reason--the  differences   in  shade  of  mean i ng- 1 ha t  different  types 
of  interventions  are  predominantly  favored  by  each  approach. 
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"h^s   Is  ~o'         say  thai  Dotn  the  definitions  of,  and  actions 
chiij   /aria^ce,   -o  no:  nave  common  historical   roots.     The  bio- 
physical   in  t^r* pe  "  r'''ji   ana   1  n  t  rape rsona  1    f psychodynani  c)  ,   the  beha- 
vioral an j  tne  env I ron^en ta 1    t systems)    interventions  can  be  found  to 
co-exist    in  all   btd^^jb  of  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 

('   a  ch  i  1 .1  ca  r  ry  i  nq  ;he  label  of  mentally  retard  ed  ,  distu  rbed  , 
de  1  i  n'jjt'n  t  .etc.    is  :rardcter  t  *ed  as  d  i  sabl  ed  ,   the  approach  of  the 
i  nt  .-»r  voner   »s  heavily  biophysical.     The  major  techniques  employed 
nay   involve  psychopharmaco I ogy ,  psychosurgery,  macrobiotics,  convul- 
sive tnerapies,   etc.     However ,    the  disability  concept  ion  can  a  1  so 
i  n  corpora i  n  t  rapersona  1   and    interpersonal   therapy,  as   in  many  of 
ine  psychiatric  and  me ta-psych i a t r i c  interventions.  Occasionally, 
behavioral  and  systems  approaches  are  also  incorporated. 

When  the  concent  of  deviance  is  employed,  one   is  much  more 
likely  to  find  interpersonal,    i nt raper sona 1  and  systems  interventions- 
such  as,   for  example,  education  and  psychotherapy.     All   types  of 
educ-iT  ion  can  De  ciassed  as   interpersonal  and  i  nt  raper sonal  ,  whether 
or  not   they  are  therapeutic   in  nature.     Within  the  deviance  rubric, 
psychotherapy  becomes  educational   rather  than  medical. 

In  * »;-  -  "s  o*  alienation,    inter  pe  r  so  na  1  and  int  rape  rsona  1  inter- 
vent  ions,  such  as  education  and  psychotherapy,  are  utilized.  However, 
if   the  alienation  is  nor   from  oneself,  but  rather  from  society,  then 
the  logical    intervention  is  into  the  social  system  or  ecosystem  which 
has  caused  the  estrangement.      It   is  quite  likely  that  alienation  is  a 
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mutual  process;   that    it   is  a  true  mutual  divorce  between  the  individual 
or"   jGc,et^     !"   Lh;*   ,b  su»   then  the  appropriate  intervention  would 
be  a  composite  of  systems  intervention  and  personal  intervention. 

Therefore  when  you,  as  a  reader,  are  examining  the  separate 
□apers  which  catalogue  the  interventions  as  biophysical,  behavioral, 
psychodynanic,  environmental,  or  coun t er- t heore t i ca 1 ,  you  should  keep 
in  -iind  the  point  of  view  (disability,  deviance  or  alienation)  which 
seems  most    logical   and  helpful    to  your  work. 
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II.     THE  DEVIANCE  PREDICAMENT 
T-.e  Nature  of  the  Prodfcamert 

One  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  of  intervention  is  a 
threat-convergence  postulate  (Becker,  et  al . ,   1964;  Szasz,  1970; 
Wenninger,   1 968 ;  Piatt,    1969;   Kvaraceus,   1959).     According  to  this 
postulate,   the  community  converges  certain  of  its  fears  and  collec- 
tive disorders  upon  the  person  of  distinctive  members  who  differ  in 
some  way  from  the  prototype  for  the  group.     This  distinctiveness 
could  be  a  physical   stigma,  a  difference  in  conduct  or  manner,  a  lack 
of  certain  common  skills,  a  difference  in  behavior  or  appearance, 
or  any  of  several  other  possible  departures  from  the  norms  of  the 
collective  or  of  the  dominant  group  in  the  collective. 

According  to  various  conceptualizations  along  these  lines, 

threat  can  either  be  stimulated  by,  or  discharged  through,  observable 

or  imagined  differences   in  members  who  deviate  from  established 

prototypes  of  the  collective.     The  threat  which  is  stimulated  by 

deviation  of   individual  members   is  felt  to  be  directed  against  the 

established  order  or  well-being  of  the  community: 

because  of  their  weak  minds  or  their  diseased  minds, 
[individuals]  are  making  our  counts    3  dangerous  place 
to  live  in.     We  are  breeding  defect  I   es,  we  are  making 
cr  i  mi  na  Is   (Goddard  ,   1921  ,  p.  iv) . 

Another  version  of  the  deviance  pre-: '  came.it  suggests  that  any 
intolerable  or  prolonged  threat   to  the  community  will   be  converted 
into  a  "personal"  source,   and  discharged  through  that   source.  The 
cause  and  the  cure  will   be  attributed  to  certain   individuals  who 
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stand  out   in  the  group.     They  will  be  singled  out  and  used  as  a  proxy 
collective  threat. 

In  this   interpretation  of  the  deviance  predicament,  the  threat 
actually  originates   «~  some  impersonal,  outside  source,  such  as  war, 
natural  disaster,  economic  depression,   racial   conflict,  etc;  alter- 
natively,  the  source  may  be   in  the  psychic  make-up  of  the  collective 
members    (repressed  hostility,  sexual  desire,  etcj.     In  this  "scape- 
goaf  version  of  the  deviance  predicament,  particular  members  are 
selected  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  threat  to  the  collective. 

The  notion  that  we  can  transfer  our  guilt  and  suffering  to 
some  other  being  who  will  bear  them  for  us  is  familiar.     Sir  James  G. 
Frazer,    in  the  Golden  Bouc^h     has  collected  numerous  examples  of  this 
phenomenon  from  many  cultures  and  many  ages.     In  the  past,  whole 
communities  have  employed  the  mechanism  of  transference  to  escape 
the  diverse  evils  that  afflict  them.     The  mishaps,  the  losses,  the 
pains,   the  harassments  and  torments  which  are  part  of  all  communi- 
ties are  transferred   in  a  particular  ritual,  onto  the  person  of  one 
of  the  community  members.     Usually  the  person  chosen   is  different, 
in  some  way,  from  the  rest  of  the  community.     He  can  be  stronger 
and  handsomer,  poorer  and  uglier,  orphaned  or  widowed,  etc.     He  is 
chosen  as  the  receptacle   into  whom  the  evils  will   be  expelled  and 
then  he  will  be  driven  out  of   the  community  so  the  evils  go  with 
him   (Tracer,    1950,  p. 655) . 


. )  i    >".'■  '       .  - a '         •  he  ;  rr;-t  ier  of  3unyo*"of  me 
*j *  .:  e" scapeaoi ?   consisted        o J  t ho r  a 

.j  ■        ;  -3  j  .<o-,an  and  h»_*r  chi  1       c^aen  sec -use 

■  *         ■•    0  "-         r.'V-:i1,    Jefe..:  .   ..—.I^h  t. * : ^jJs  hac  n-ited 
a-  :  l; .  :  K-j  -'icii--3  .-.it*  la  be  reco^  I  zed .  With 

f  ■•  '       *"    /"  - '  i  "■»  •'•-,r<j  s-'.";'   J  cow,   a  goa*  ,   a   -"owl  ,  and 
i    :-/■;.    j-  :  .1    >  "'*.-■:  g-arj  e>;ur,.v.l  t^e"  r.-J  :*>-   lanj  .-.nich 
:  r -i  :       :'.,.<  \  ■■.  j .     Tner.j  •  hr;   li'-.bs  r;t    T.h.;  icii""S 
;r.^..-    .v  .■  -n.»;  ..:_-re  lef:    t'-.  die  a   linger  deaih 
I  •    :  r.-  •  .■••*■/'  s   -       "    v  .   he  i  ng   I  go  cripple-!   I"-  c  raw  I   bo  c  k 
'  ■  i  U a a  .     T  v e  j  i  vj.j^ e  or   d  1 a y u 1:  wa  s   [.nought    I u  nave 
L,------  1  r  j  ->  .     r  r.- .:   :  fj  :  he  vitlt^s  a-"d   "o  have  been 

- .e J  bac*    i'    V<eir  persons   :o  :  he   land   fror  which 

A  ■  •    -  fj ]  o 'j  i  j  i  :    *  T  ^  -  i  e  ^  of  simple  h u~a n  c  -ir'nun  i  t  i  e  s  have 
.  •  r  3  - .  ■  j    /ari'.;-,  -j  »:■•■;■;  f  »  of   '-he  deviance  predicament  discussed 
jr.o.-e    •rra/..:.    !  H  7, :   *  *  I  1  I  1 r     ,    1973;  MtM-J  .    1963:   Driver,  1361; 
j"  1 "  y         ■  --q-iar:  .    1 '?  j."'  i  . 

T->"  "  v-yi  jr,-;  L-T-r-  J  i  ca~en  t  "   is  a  complex,   constant,    in  tor  - 
•jc  •  1  /  ■■  L»roc-'v>,  i ;    to  all   fnms  of  collet  live   life.     The  pro- 

,    j:    thr  .-a'    j :  •  J   r.'Ko,-;  through  deviation   is  a  basic,  natural, 
V1i        :  i!    ; ,  rr  J  i  C  j       •  :'/-.nun  i    i  es  .      !t    can   bo   '"our.d    in  insect 

f^.>  I      -  i        ,  ^'.'jol..    i-.  bird   Mocks,    in  deer  herds,    in  baboon 

:  ,:\  i .  >  . ,    •■   :*.r '>■]*■  \ ::"ib»»-  ,    in  J   In  .'lodcrn  co'Tun  i  t.  i  es  .  Consterna- 
•  ;  s  .j  ■  •  r    r,-"   :»>e  deviance  predicament.     Konrad  Loren/ 

'  l>6.*!,  I  ■','-]'-■'.    !  •■:;«/■(      iht\i    in   hjqe  corsrjn  i  t  ?  es   or  social 

i-.-c*  1  .j  >  :;.;»:  »  .   tor^i         and  o^ts,    t       -orders  of   the  clan 

r.*..:.if;n  1  T.h  o*  h'.-r   ^  /   jin  rjue  pat  terns  of   s;"*e  lis.    conduct  ,  etc. 

.vh  i  -  h  ar».-  ch.j  r     -.     i  ,  t  i  c  of   t  he  par  t  i  cu  1  a  r  co  M  ec  t  i  vc.     A  stranger 
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ordering   i-Uo  the  coH^:i/e  and  oroducir-g  sfang*  smells,  conduct, 
e t  c.  will  be  e/:teJ  and       s t  r  oy  e  a  .     T  n  i  s  c  a  oac  i  ;  v  ror  deviation  to 
product  violent  disturbance  can  also  be  *een   in  fis*  schools. 
Jacques  Cousteau,    in  one  of  his  films,  has  shown  ho-,;  drugging  an 
individual   fish,  or  placing  him  jn  a  floating  glass  bowl,  alters 
his  behaeior  and  produce*  attack  by  predators  and  f  light  of  the 
res:  of   the  school.     Loren-  also  reports   findings  of  studies 

o*   rats  which  describe  disturbance  to  trie  whole  colony  resulting 
fron  the  entry  of  a  stranger  with  a  strange  odor.     Eventually,  the 
colony  converges  upon  the  stranger  to  destroy  h\<->.     However,    if  he 
is   rubbed  with  the  dirt  and  nesting  materials  of  rhe  colcv/f  he  does 
not  disturb  the  tranquility  of   the  unit. 

It   is  not   only  the  fact  of  being  a  stranger  to  the  collective 
that  creates  a  community  predicament,  but  any  observable  departure 
from  the  accustomed  pattern  of  self-signals  or  manner  of  self-pre- 
sentation seems  to  evablish  a  disturbing  predicament  to  the  society, 
Hebb's   (19*9)  su   ies  of  fear,  he  produced  genera  1  cons terna- 
■jn  by  drugging  a       :  mp  or  presenting  a  disembodied    head  to  the  colony. 
«a_ys  of  Resolving  t-      Pred  icament 

Intervention  such  as   is  described  in  this  volume,    is  one  way 
of  cominq  to  terns  with  the  experience  of  collective  threat  associated 
with  deviance.     At   least   two  other  avenues  have  appeared  in  the  litera- 
ture {Benedict,    1 9 3 ^  ;  Szas2  ,   1970),     Since  the  community's  predica- 
t  revolves  around  assimilation  of  differences   into  the  total 
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col  lective,  most  of  our   interventions  attempt  to  make  the  individual 
more  like  the  group.     Instead  of  trying  to  do  away  with,  preventing, 
or  modifying  an   individual's  strange  behavior,  strange  feelings, 
strange  life-styles,  etc.,  and  modeling  him  into  a  normative  member 
of  the  group--or,    instead  of  trying  to  radically  mod  i  f y  soc  i  a  I 
structures,  systems,  or  environments,  etc. — we  may  have  recourse 
to  two  universal  cultural  solutions.     One  method  of  assimilation  is 
to  incorporate  the  difference  into  the  mores  of  the  group  by  insti- 
tutionalizing  it;    in  this  way,  visions,   trances,  hallucinations,  etc. 
have  been   incorporated   into  the  culture  of  American   Indians,  The 
Catholic  Church,  and  religions  of  India. 

Another  possible  method  of  assimilation   is  to  establish  a 
national  ethos  for  toleration  of  wide  ranges  of  group  and  individual 
differences.     The  nation  that  prides   itself  on  wide  variation  in 
both  groups  and  individuals,  or  that  extols  eccentricity,  has 
reduced  its   intervention  problem  considerably.     When  human  differences 
are  prized,  de-differentiation  becomes   less  important  in  the  affairs 
of  that  nation.     The  strange,   the  different,   the  unusual,  become  an 
occasion  for  celebration  rather  than  cause  for  intervention. 

This  could  be  a  viable  solution  for  a  nation  that  developed 
around  cultural  plurality,  and  whose  major  harbor  entrance  for  refugee 
citizens  symbolized   its   ideal  with  a  national  monument  on  which  is 
inscribe^  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,   'he  homeless,   tempest-tost   to  me...H 
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A  Balanced  View 

Although  the  postulation  0f  deviance  as  a  community  predicament 
has  focused  here  on  threat  and   threat-discharge,  such  a  view  of  inter- 
vention does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  true  differences  among  certain 
members,  nor  the  idea  that   true  caring   impulses  are   involved  in  inter- 
vention.    Some  individual  members  do  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity  in  ways  that   require  care.     There  is  a  constant  dialectic  of 
impulses   in  community  care  giving.     Threat  and  cari-g  seem  to  be 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin  in  almost  all  community  interventions. 
Sometimes   these  conflicting   impulses  are  expressed  simultaneously 
in  community  reactions  to  its  deviance  predicament.     Sometimes  threat 
and  defensive  responses  predominate  in   the  total   collective,  or 
particular  segments  of  the  collective.     Sometimes  caring  predominates 
in  collective  expressions,  or  in  the  expressions  of  certain  segments 
of  the  col lect  i  ve. 

Just  as   there   is  considerable  evidence  in  the  behavior  of 
collectives   that  deviation  is  either  threat-provoking  and/or  in  ces 
threat  projection  and  discharge,   the  evidence  also  points  to  devia- 
tion as  care-provoking,   and  caring   is  projected  onto  unfortunate  or 
helpless  members  of  the  society.     Insect,  bird  and  animal  studies 
also  document  a  collective  "caring"  response  to  signs  of  tragedy 
or  helplessness   in   individual  members  0f  a  colony,  a  flock,  or  a 
herd    (finbergen,    I960;  Chauvin,   1 968;   Etkin,    1967;  Murie,    \3m*) . 
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furthermore,  most  conceptualizes  attribute  the  basic  motivation  of 
communities  to  caring.     The  very  terms  used  for  intervention  >ystems 
(i.e.,  caretaking  agencies),  or  for  interveners   (caretakers),  or  for 
community  benevolence  in  providing  care  (care  giving)   indicates  the 
extent  to  which  this  type  of  motivation  is  perceived  as  crucial  to 
the  intervention  complex  of  communities. 
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III.     THE  INTERVENTION  STRUCTURE 
From  this  discussion  of  deviance  and  intervention,  we  might 
conclude  that   intervention  always  implies: 

a.  a  trained,  socially  sanctioned  intervener; 

b.  an  intervention  target; 

c.  a  set  of  assumptions,  attitudes,  and  perceptions 
about  deviance  which  make  up  the  world  view  of 
soc  i  ety ; 

d.  a  set  of  specific  rituals  and  structured  contacts 
between  the  intervener,  the  intervenee,  and  their 
cu  1  tu  ra 1  b  i  nd  i  ng ; 

e.  a  circumscribed  set  of  contracts  between  the  power 
structures  and  the  in tervener- i ntervenee  contacts. 

The   I ntervener 

The  trained,  sanctioned  intervener,  whether  in  a  primitive 
tribe  or  a  modern  society,  receives  his  authority    from  the  official 
governing  body.     In  our  society  this  authority  comes  from  the  state, 
and  is   in  the  form  of  licensing,  certification  or  merit  systems. 
This  sanction   is  extended  by  the  state  only  after  the  individual  has 
completed  a  prescribed  course  of  socialization  and   indoctrination  in 
his  intervention  art.     For  instance,  the  doctor  must  go  through  a 
certain  prescribed  course  of  training  before  he  is  eligible  for 
licensing;   the  teacher  must  also  spend  so  many  years  in  a  specific 
training  program  before  he  can  be  certified.     A  tester  must  have  had 
certain  courses  and  certain  experiences  before  he  is  certified,  etc. 
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This  type  of  training  and  social  sanctioning  for  the  inter- 
vener's role  is  also  common  in  more  "primitive11  societies.     As  point- 
ed out  by  Frank  (196)),  modern   interventions  date  from  two  historical 
traditions:     the  re  1 i g i o-mag i ca 1  and  the  naturalistic  or  scientific. 
The  re  1 i g i o-mag i ca 1   regards  certain  forms  of  alienation  as  caused  by 
supernatural  or  magical    intervention   (e.g.,  possession  of  soul). 
Intervention  consists  of  suitable  rites  conducted  by  an   intervener  who 
combines  the  roles  of  priest  and  doctor  to  restore  the  victim  to 
health  a,nd  re-strengthen  his  ties  with  his  group.     The  shaman  or 
sorcerer  within  the  re  1 i g i o-mag i ca 1  tradition  also  goes  through 
a  carefully  prescribed,  arduous  path  of  sequential   training,  indoc- 
trination and  socialization  before  assuming  the  role  of  intervener 
(Casteneda,   1968),  just  as  does  the  professional   in  today's  society. 
His  functional   role  as  an  intervener  exists  because  it   is  sanctioned, 
believed  in,  and  opera:    .-nalized  by  his  society. 

The  naturalistic  intervener  is  much  more  a  product  of  "civili- 
zation."   However,  even   in  civilized  countries  such  as  China,  Irdia, 
and  the  Western  societies,  there  was  much  of  the  re  1 i g i o-mag i ca 1   in  the 
naturalistic  interventions.     Doctors,  teachers,   tutors,  etc.  have 
been  very  much  a  part  of  that  tradition.    They  may  play  much  the  same 
role  in  their  society  as  does  the  shaman  in  his,  but  there  is  an 
attempt  to  divest  the  process  of  the  religious  and  magical  assumptions 
and  trappings. 
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The  Target 

The  ultimate  target  of   intervention  is,  of  course,  a  person 
or  persons.     As  indicated  earlier,   this  person   is  either  alienated 
from  the  assumptive  group  or  is  the  representative  proxy  for  the 
group.     In  the  first  case,  he  is  seen  as  having  a  disjunctive  rela- 
tionship to  the  world  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.     In  the 
re  1 i g i o-mag i ca 1    tradition,  he   is  under  a  spell  of  some  sort;  foreign 
forces  or  foreign  bodies  have  somehow  entered   into  him.     These  intru- 
sions have  to  be  routed  or  dispelled.     In  the  second  case,  he  is 
seen  as  a  transference  proxy  for  the  evils  suffered  by  the  group. 
Assumpt  ions 

All    interventions,    in  whatever  society,  are  based  upon  an 
assumptive  system  of  that  society.     The  framework  within  which  the 

intervention  takes  place  is  a  self-consistent,  assumptive  world 
shared  by  that  society.     The  powers  of  the   intervener  are  explained 

in   terms  of   the  society's  assumptive  world  and  are  unquestionably 
accepted  as  genuine.     The  assumptive  world  of  the  Ugandans  above 
contained  malevolent  foes  who  could  work  magic  against:  them.,  and 
cause  the  people  to  die  of  disease.     This  force  was  as  real   to  the 
Ugandan  as  schizophrenia   is   to  the  American.     It  was  a  world   in  which 
evil  could  be  warded  off  by  a  sacrificial  goat.     Szasz   (1970,  p. 239) 
in  comparing  diagnosis  of  mental    illness  with  diagnosis  of  witch- 
craft says: 
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The-  faithful   christian  hunting  witches  and  the  devout 
men t a  1  hea  i  th  worker  ferreting  out  cases  of  und  i  s cove red 
mental    illness  must   rely  on  the  covert  signs,  or  hid- 
den stigmata,  of  witchcraft  and  mental  disease.  These 
su  pposed  signs  are  not  evident   to  ordinar  /  persons,  or 
even  to  the  person  who  allegedly  exhibits  the  sign.  This 
is  what  justifies,    indeed  requires,   the  employment  of 
spec i a  I i s t s--w i tch-f i nders  and  psychiatric  diagnostic 
cians--to  discover  heretical  and   insane  members  of  the 
community.     The  result   is  that   in  both  the  Inquisition 
and  in   Institutional  Psychiatry,   the  we  1 1 -dot?  rs  must 
first  gain  social   authorization  for  his  Mc  :>b>e- f  i  nd  i  ng" 
before  being  permitted  to  practice  his  "therapy." 

Szasz  (1970,  p. 260)  further  says: 

I   have  a  rgued  that  bot  h  the  rned  i  eva  1  witch  and  the 
mode rn  men  ta 1   pa  t  i  en  t  are  the  s ca p egoa  ts  of  soc  i  et y . 
By  sacrificing  some  of  its  members,  the  cenmunity 
seeks  to  "purify"  itself  and  thus  maintain   its  inte- 
grity and  su  rv  i  va  1  . 

In  the  assumptive  world  of  our  own  society  there  are  con- 
ditions of  disability  such  as  emotional  disturbance,  retardation, 
de 1 i nquency ,  which  can  be  prevented,  modified  or  cured  through 
appropriate   interventions.     There  are  more  or   less  absolute  conditions 
if  normality  and  abnormality  and   the  individual  wi._  departs  from 
mnality  can  be  helped  to  come, closer  to  that  standard.     The  vari- 
s  naturalistic  or  scientific  elaborations  of  that  assumptive  world 
more  clearly  spelled  out   in  the  previous  volume  of  the  Conceptual 
Project  dealing  wi th  theories.     However,   in  terms  of  public  beliefs 
in      onviction*>  there  are  assumptive  systems  existing  side-by-side 

■hi.-  society.     All  of  them  have  been  carried  over  from  other  his- 
torical  perfbds  and  have  t he  same  legitimacy  as  the  more  scientific 
and  naturalistic  translations  of  these  assumptions.     The  religious 
concept   u-f  "bad"  or  "possessed"  still  has  credence  in  many  circles 


and  in  many  communities  of  the  United  States.     The  belief  in  poor 
genes  or  bad  genes,  not  only  survives,  but  has  recently  received 
renewed  support   in  this  country.     The  concept  of  craziness  and 
juvenile  criminality  is  very  much  a  part  of  society.  [Juvenile 
delinquency  as  a  public  concept  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
the  early  1900's   (Piatt,   1969)].     Each  of  these  explanatory  systems 
have  been  and  are  still  being  applied  to  the  same  conditions  and 
even  the  same  persons.     Acting-out  behavior  in  the  psychiatric 
sense,   is  the  same  thing  as  unadaptive  conditioned  behavior  in  the 
psychological  sense,   is  the  same  thing  as  social  maladjustment  in 
the  educational  jargon,  and   is  the  same  thing  as  delinquency  in 
correctional   terminology.     In  every  case,  a  variety  of  naturalis- 
tic explanatory  systems  can  be  used  to  account  for  and  characterize 
the  child  who  exhibits  such  behavior. 

These  elaborated  views  of  the  world  have  brought  a  variety 
of   interventions  and   interveners  into  existence  in  our  society. 
More  "primitive"  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  rely  on  fewer  forms 
of  intervention,   fewer  rituals  and  fewer  structured  contacts  with 
the  intervenee. 
Con  t  ract 

In  addition  to  operating  within  an  assumptive  world  shared 
by  the  society,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  intervenee,  the  inter- 
vention is  a  cr icumscribecC  structured  contact  between  intervener 
and   intervenee.     The  specific  forms  which  the  contact  may  take  are 
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spelled  out   in  the  individual    intervention  sections  of  this  volume. 
The  particular  strategies,  methods  and  practices  ope  rat i ona  1  i ze  the 
contact.     In  oome  of  the  cases,   the  contact  is  deep  and  powerful 
requiring  that  the  intervener  experience  the  other  through  himself, 
as  though  he  were  part  of   the  phenomenology  of  the  other.  This 
type  of  contact,   required   in   the  psychodynami c  interventions,  the 
existential  and  count er- theory  interventions,  places  great  demands 
upon  the   intervener  and  brings  him  very  close  to  the  re  1 i g i o-mag i ca 1 
state  existing  between  shaman  and  client.     Other  types  of  contact, 
such  as  the  behavioral  and  biophysical,  do  not  put  this  requirement 
upon  the  intervener.     Such  contacts  fall  much  more  into  the  natural- 
istic and  sc  i  en  r.  i  f  i  c  mode  of   i n  te rven t  i on .     They  encourage  the  in" 
tcrvenor  to  clearly  separate  himself  from  the  intervenee  so  that  he 
can  maintain  an  objective  stance.     Instead  of  the   I -thou  relation- 
ship of  the  ex i s tent i a  1 i s t s  ,    it   is  a  subject-object  re 1  a t i onsh i p , 
like  that  employed  by  the  physicist  or  the  chemist  toward  his  sub- 
ject matter.     This   latter  type  of  contact  places  much  more  emphasis 
upon  prediction  and  con trol  of  the  deviance  comp lex,   rather  than 
upon  understand i  ng  and  expe  r  i  ence  of  t  he  dev  i  a nee  phenomenon . 

All  of  the  componen  t  s  of   i  n t e  rven  t  i on  wh  i  ch  have  a  I  ready 
been  men t i oned-- t he  "world-view"  of  the  community,  the  target  of 
intervention,   the  deviance  assumptions  of  the  society,  and  the 
specific  rituals  or  structured  con tac t  between  intervener  and 
intervence-~can  only  occur  within  a  specific  set  of  social  contracts 
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or  legitimations.  In  our  own  society  these  contacts  are  legitimized 
in  some  very  circumscribed  ways. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  contract  between  intervener 
and  society.     In  our  own   intervention  systems,  society  is  repre- 
sented primarily  by  governmental  bodies,  and  secondarily  by  pro- 
fessional guilds.     The  major  intervention  del i\ cry  systems  are 
governmental,  and  are  administered  by  governmental  bodies  at  the 
national,  state,  and  local   level    (i.e.,  the  mental  health  system, 
the  educational  system,  etc.).     Sanctioning  of  intervention  into 
the  lives  of  children   is  assured  both  through  governmental  funds 
and  governmental  "ownership"  of  the  service  agencies.     In  addition, ..... 
the  specific  techniques  of  intervention,  such  as  special  education 
teaching  and  psychotherapy,  are  licensed  or  certified  by  the  state. 
The  state  legislates  who  may  practice  the  interventions,  and  the 
course  of  indoctrination  which  the  professional  must  complete  in 
order  to  obtain  formal  sanctioning.     The  professional  guilds  them- 
selves, further  regulate  the  use  of  the  intervention  practices  by 
their  own  professional  bodies  under  state  laws. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  society  carefully  controls  the 
legitimization  of  the  practice  of  interventions.     One  of  the  greatest 
struggles   in  professional  history  has  been  over  the  professional 
ownership  of  psychotherapy.    With  the  growth  of  alternative  forms 
of  schooling,  this  struggle  may  also  develop  over  the  right  to 
teach . 
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Another  level  of  the   intervention  contract   is  between  the 
i  :i  ter  vener  jjiu  the   intervenee.     In  order  for  the  intervener  to  be 
able  to  practice  upon  the  intervenee,  there  must  be  some  sharing 
of  the   legitimacy  of  such  contact.     The  intervenee  must,  at  some 
level,  consent  both  to  the  assumptive  system  being  imposed  upon 
him--that   is,   that  he  is   in  the  state  or  condition  that  society  is 
perceiving  him  to  be--and  must  also  assent  to  the  power  of  the 
intervener  to  affect   this  state. 

In  the  case  of  the  shaman,   for  instance,  the  village 
member  receiving  his  ministrations  must  have  some  belief  in  and  be 
somewhat  acquiescent   to  what    the  shaman  is  doing  with  him.  When 
the  intervenee  either  loses  the  faith,  or  when  he  questions  the 
legitimacy  of   the   intervener,   the  structured  contact   is  broken. 

I"hi.s   is  true  to  a  considerable  extent   in  our  own  society. 
The  professional  and  his  charge  must  be  bound  in  a  mutual  covenant 
In  order  for   the  psychotherapy,  the  teaching,  the  counseling,  etc. 
to  take  place.     Where  there  is  a  failure  to  share  in  the  belief 
system  framing  the  professional  contact,  or  when  the  intervenee  is 
a  reluctant  captive  of  the  intervener  and  the  intervention  system 
(such  as  school,  clinic,  etc.),  the  intended  action  does  not  take 
place.     This  may  be  one  reason  why  teachers  are  not  able  to  bring 
about  socially  expected  levels  of  achievement   in  poverty  schools, 
w'       esters  seem  to  get  such  unreliable  test  results   in  those  same 
geophysical  areas,  why  psychotherapy  doesn't  work  very  well   in  cor- 
rectional  facilities,  or  even   in  state  mental  hospitals. 
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In  discussing  the  contract  between   intervener  and  inter- 
vcnec  we  have  also  implicitly  and  explicitly  treated  the  contract 
between  power  structures  and  the   i n tervene r- i n t ervenee  contact. 
Even  reluctant    intervenees  are  frequently  required  by   law  to  go 
through  the  i n tervene r- i n te rvenee  rituals.     Subjecting  oneself  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  school    is  compulsory.     Subjecting  oneself 
to  the  incarceration  institutions   is  frequently  compulsory.  Power 
structures  such  as  school   boards  can  force  the  intervenee  to  under- 
go the  intervention  prescribed  by  the  school.     Neither  a  child  nor 
his  parents  can  refuse  to  be  tested  within  the  schools  without 
bringing  all  of  the  power  available  to  the  school  down  upon  their 
heads.     In  terms  of  the  rituals  of  interventions,  then  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  been  publicly  labeled  deviant   (declared  insane, 
adjudicated  a  delinquent,  classified  as  retarded  by  the  schools, 
etc.)  has   little  choice  except  to  go  through  the  ritual  of  the 
contract.     However,  he  can  abort   the  intervention  contract,  as 
suggested  above,  by  not  really  believing  or  cooperatively  par- 
ticipating  in   the  contract. 
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IV.     THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  CARING 
Cul tural  Resurrection 

Every  intervention  carries  with  it  a  particular  view  of 
the  situation  of  condition  that   invites   intervention.     It  carries 
a  notion  of  the  source  of  the  problem,  what  the  outcome  of  entry 
should  be,  and  what  the  intermediary  should  cause  to  happen.  In- 
tervention is  va 1 ue-or i en  ted  and  value-directed.     Without  implicit 
or  explicit  values,    interventions  would  not  be  undertaken. 

In  a  world  in  which  there  is  general  consensus  about  the 
nature  of  values,  there  is  an  acceptance  of  established  inter- 
ventions.    Studies  of  earlier  forms  of  society,  or  of  "primitive" 
societies  existing  today,  show  that  particular  kinds  of  interven- 
tions and   interveners  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  givens  of  life, 
like  the  weather  and  the  physical  surroundings,     A  shaman  or  a 
nedtc?ne  man  is  assumed  to  be  as  natural  as  a  drink  of  water,  and 
as  necessary  as  the  air  that  is  breathed.     In  the  same  way,   in  our 
society,  until  recently  there  was  little  questioning  of  "fixed" 
intervention  processes  such  as  teaching,  therapy,  counseling  and 
testing.     Teachers,  therapists,  counselors  and  testers  were  con- 
sidered necessary  fixtures  in  a  society  which  had  maintained  a 
consensus  with  respect  to  the  right  relationship  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  society.     However,   in  the  current  period  of  rapidly 
shifting  values  this  agreement  is  dissolving.     There  is  no  social 
consensus  about  the  right  relationship  between  men  and  between  man 
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and  society.     Hen  3,  men  are  not   in  agreement  about  human  interven- 
tions or  intervention  structures.     The  whole  area  of  human  care- 
taking  is  under  careful  scrutiny  and  reexamination  from  many  diverse 
segments  of  society.     Many  of  the  social  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  care-giving  and  care- rece i v i ng  are  being  sharply  questioned, 

It   is  not  surprising  that  at  this  time  in  history  there 
should  be  so  much  concern  with  the  beliefs,  practices  and  conven- 
tions of  public  caring.     Man  has  been  so  forceably  confronted  with 
the  technical  perfection  of  his  destructive  tendencies,  that  he  is 
desperate  to  find  a  way  our.  before  he  destroys  himself.     In  all 
areas  of  private  and  public  life,  radical  efforts  are  being  made 
to  break  through  to  his  deeper  layers  of  caring.     The  experienced 
meaning  of  care  was   lost  to  individuals  by  the  formalization  of 
core  structures  and  processes  which  isolate  the  care-receivers 
from  the  general  populace.     Now,   like  returning  feeling  in  a  cramped 
limb,  we  are  experiencing  the  pain  of  direct  caring.     A  new  aware- 
ness seems  to  be  developing  that  the  caring  experience  is  a  necessary 
ingredient   in  the  preservation  of  community  life. 

Many  groups  of  individuals,  formerly  uninvolved  in  the  func- 
tions of  care-giving  institutions,  are  suddenly  aware  of  the  part 
they  play  in  the  process.     Such  groups  are  taking  stances  vis-a-vis 
these  institutions,  and  are  examining  what  they  do,  and  whom  they 
serve.     Many  of  these  groups  are  opening  up  previous'y  closed  con- 
ceptions of  the  place  of  these  In  public  life.     This  applies  to  the 
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whole  range  of  care-taking  institutions,   from  public  schools  to 
cental  hospitals.     Groups  of  professionals,  of  scientists,  of  care 
recipients,  of  various  political    fraternities,  of  social  critics, 
of  youth  groups,   etc.   are  all    involving  themselves   in  the  life  and 
v/ays  of  such  social  institutions. 
Criticisms  of  the  Care  Giving  Function 

Most  of   the  psychosoc i a  1  criticisms  of   intervention  and  the 
intervention  professions  being  raised  today  view  with  great  clarity 
.jnd  wisdom  the   ignoble  aspects  of  care  giving.     The  critics  see  the 
self-serving,   the  defensive,   the  naked  power  politics  of  intervention 
and   intervention   instruments.     They  view  a  continuity  between  the 
Inquisition  and  witch  burning  and  modern-day  care  giving   (Szasz,  1970). 
Such  egregious  human  search  and  destroy  activities  were  carried  out 
in  the  name  of   love,    in  the  name  of  saving  the  deviant   in  spite  of 
himself.     These  critics  point  out  that  the  neurotic  twisting  of  the 
inborn  succorrance  urge  results   in  the  destruction  of  men  by  fellow 
men,   the  projection  of  evil,  of  pain  and  pestilence,  of  threat  and 
horror  ^nto  some  poor,  defenseless,  masocistic  target.     They  point 
to  the  tendency  which  man  has  had  across  cultures  and  across  eons 
of  history  to  band   together   in  a  congeries,  denying  their  pain, 
t  He  i  r  evil,    the i r ■  i nvc 1 vemen t   in  their  own  misfortune,  or  their 
helplessness   in  the  face  of  adversity,  and  wishing  it  all  onto  a 
poor  sacrificial  lamb. 

The  critics  see  in  sharp  relief,   that  facet  of  the  succor- 
rance-aggress i on  dimension  which  man  feels  toward  his  fellow  man, 
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and  then  discharges  upon  a  proxy,  a  hostage  to  the  collective.  The 
hostage  becomes  a  receptacle  upon  whom  they  unburden  their   i|!s,  their 
pain,   their  fear.     And  they  do  this   in  the  nane  of   love;   because  love 
is  aiso  there.     Love  for  the  sufferer.     Love  for  the  tormented  one 

who  takes  upon  himself  their  torment;  actually,    love  for  their  tor- 

men  ted  se I ves . 

In  most  of   its    institutional   forms,  care  giving   is  a  parody 
on   love.      It  freguently  encompasses  the  aggression,   the  fear,  the 
desire  to  purge  oneself  of  that  difference  that  might  separate  one 
from  the  collective.      In  order  to  maintain  unity,  the  collective 
freguently  gives  a  special   name  to  the  one  singled  out  as  different. 
This  one   is  called  disabled,  or  deviant,  or  alien.     At   the  very 
moment  he  is   labelled,   the  rest  of  the  a,oup  suffer,  and  they  yearn 
to  take  the  name  away  from  him,   to  make  him  conform  to  their  ideal- 
perfect,  without  blemish,  without  differences.     At   that  moment  they 
know  his  pain  and  try  to  give   it  back  to  him  and  rid  themselves  of 
it.     But   they  are  feeling  with  him  and  seeing  themselves  on  the  other 
side,   his  side,   the  side  that   is  separated  from  the  masses. 

Furthermore,  as  we  examine  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
"scapegoats,"  such  as  Christ,  we  see  direct  evidence  of  powerful 
positive  values  such  as  "love."     Such  historically  important  scape- 
goats may  be  said  to  have  taken   ills  upon  themselves,   according  to 
generally  accepted,   shared  beliefs.     They  expressed  great  succorrance  and 
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demonstrated  care  values  as  a  model   for  all  who  observed  and  ail  who 
heard  about  t^is  act. 

And  so,   there  is  a  medley  of  emotions,  a  blend  of  aggression 
and  succorance,  of  revulsion  and  love.     And  the  other  one  sees  and 
feels   it,  and  assumes  these  feel  nigs  as  characteristics  of  himself. 
He  cannot   separate  their  caring  and  their  hating,  nor  can  he  separate 
the  qualities  of  himself   f rom  their  caring  and  hating.     And  so  he 
takes  onto  himself  the  scorn,   the  pity,   the  conditions  of  life,  which 
they  impute  to  him  as  though  they  were  his  own.     He  becomes  the  dis- 
abled,  the  deviant,   the  alien  one--so  different  from  the  others. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  he  yields  to  their  m  i  n  i  s t  ra  t  i  on3" 
or  fights   them  off.      In  either  case,    intervention  will  be  undertaken. 
If  he  accepts  the  projections  of  the  collective  as  justified,  he 
becomes  the  retarded,   the  delinquent,   the  disturbed.     Most  of  the 
critics  see  this   institutional  violation  of  human  rights,  and  conclude 
that  only  they  sympathize  and  feel   the  pain  and  suffering  of  the 
sacrificial  goat.     Somehow  the  care  and  the  succorrance  are  not 
actualieed  in  the   institutions  and  bureaus  set  up  for  care  giving. 
C-jre  and   love  elude  the  concrete  forms  of   the  institutions,  and  those 
who  observe  the   intervention  institutions,  assume  that  there   is  no 
care  or   love  for  the  collective  proxy. 

The  critics  see  the  act  of   intervention  as  a  hostile  act, 
one  which  serves  to  exile  the  collective  proxy  from  the  whole,  from 
the  bodv  noli  tic.     And,    in  many  ways,    it  may  be.     If  we  see  the 
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natural  collou-i/o  i-  .cti,,,,  wo  5,e  many  of   the  same  actions  and 
behavior.  .,.  wo  obser/o  in  our   institutional  care  giving  today. 
A  srr.jng._-  :.oc,  entering  a  beehive,    is  attacked  and  extruded  because 
be   .s  different.     A  Msb  whose  swimming  behavior  departs  even  slightly 
from  -he  school    f.  swiftly  abandoned  by  the  school  and  attacked  by 
o'her  predator   fish.     A  drugged  chinpan,ee.    introduced    into  a  colony 

chimpanzee-,,  arouses  consternation   in  the  colony  because  of  his 
sensed  difference.     A  rat.  who  is  removed  from  a  rat  colony  and 
cleansed  of  v,c  colony  smell   and  the  nesting  materials    in  his  hair, 
aroused  colony-wide  upset  when   re- i nt reduced   into  the  collective  body, 
and   is  eventually  searched  out  and  destroyed.     Behavioral  ethologists 
say  that   this   Is   the  attempt  of  the  herd,   the  hive,   the  colony,  the 
school,    to  protect    itself  and  ensure   its  own  continuity.      In  some 
cases,    the  differentiated  member  is  abandoned  so  that  predators  can 
destroy  him,  and    thus   remove  the  source  of  disease,   etc.,  which  could 
contaminate  and  wipe  out    the  collective  group.      In  other  cases,  the 
collective   itself  either  drives  out   the  "offending"  member  or  destroys 
him.      In  reading  the  reports  of  some  naturalists,   this  writer  finds 
accounts   in  which  one  sees  a  concert  of  possible  anor :         ,eing  expressed 
;n   the  group  behavior.      hi  the  case  of   the  drugged  chimpanzee,    the  be- 
havior, jr..  either  (light   from  the  drugged  member,  attack  of  the  drug- 
ged member,  or  a  medley  of  attack  and  flight.     According  to  accounts 
of  bird  behavior,   when  one  of   the  members    is  wounded,    the  group  circles 
around  and  around  the  wounded  member,  sounding  cries.     The  observer 
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can  read  into  this  behavior  any  emotions  he  wishes.      It  depends 
■jpon  the  value  which  he   imputes  to  the  group  behavior.     The  medley 
of  behaviors  reported   in  animal   studies  are  also  reported  in  human 
stud  i  es . 

Recent  students  of   institutional   care  giving,  particularly 
studies  of  professions  such  as  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  teaching, 
have  evolved  a  soc i a  1 -dev i ance  theory  wiiich  compares  the  treatment 
of  deviants  to  the  ancient  and  pan-cultural   practice  of  scapegoa t i ng . 
Szasz's  thesis   in  Manufacture  of  Madness   (1970)    is  compelling  and 
powerful.     He  sees   institutional  psychiatry  as  a  direct  continuation 
of   the   Inquisition  and  of  witch  hunting,  with  the  modern-day  concept 
of  mental    illness   image  taking  the  place  of  the  witch  image,  Becker 
(196*0,  Scheff,  and  other  sociologists  have  also  presented  powerful 
arguments  that   the  society  needs  deviants  for   its  own  purposes,  and 
when  there  is  no  obvious  candidate  for  that  role,   it  creates  deviants. 

One  draws  from  this   literature  a  rather  bleak  picture  of 
nan's  caring  for  man,  of  man's   nuturance  efforts,  of  man's  service 
acts  toward  his  fellow  man.     The  message  which  these  investigators 
convey  is  that   th  -y  „re  opposed  to  such  "de-human i-za t  i on . M  They 
demand  that  we  should  feel  as  they  do:     we  j'-juld  be  repulsed  and 
demand  a  humanization  of  our   institutions.     Their  emotions,  their 
values,  are  humanistic;  and  since  they  bother  to  write  to  us,  they 
must  assume  that   there  may  be  a  resonating  value  in  those  who  read 
t he  i  r  works . 
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TV.-  car.,  giving  n*raohor%  thrives.  &.4Ch  as  retardation, 

i !    ill  an  <    i ;.  •  .  -i.      .         ,    i  • 

-  Jc  i  i  ntjuericy  and  cr  i -.1  ra  I  i  ty;  cul- 
turally disadvantaged,  ot:.  are  coning  into  question   (Saasz.  1970; 
Scott.   1953;  Mercer.   1370;  Menninge. .   1968;  Kvaraccus,   1959).  The 
:h,.0r„tic.ll  base,  of  ,uch  a,  tacks  differ  fron  investigator  to  invest 
•J  J  o.  ,  a,t   >-v  esSen'.ol  jf'i  irvnt   i5  that  the  attribution  of  any  of 
ne  aoov-.-  conditions         individual  numbers  of   the  community  involves 
lW,  •j.-.gr-  .  psych  logical  projection,  scapegoat  ing ,  or  arbitrary 
label  in0.     f. authors   frequently  examine  the  function  that  such 
assignment,  serve  for  society  and  present  sound  arguments  and  docu- 
■nentj-.lon  -bar  hgnan  caring    fs  either  absent  or  distorted   in  the 
a,siqtv-..-nt  pro-,,,,.     The  very  tone  of  their  arguments,  however,  the 
very  -.obst-mco  of  their  case  i,  empathy,   sympathy  and  concern;  it 
is  an   implicit  station,    that   the  authors  know  their  audience  is 
capable  of  caring,    is  capable  of  revulsion  at   its  own  use  of  label- 
ing to  extrude  ,onc  of  its  own  members. 

rh*   technical    process   by  which  these  metaphors  are  assigned, 
the    instruments   themselves,   ar0  being  successfully  challenged  and 
legal   decision,  are  being  banded  down  against   them.     Such  litigation 
and   ;h0  resulting  decision,   indicate  a  willingness   to  use  the  legal 
!)'°C""   U)  r,;v":v'  *n,!   r'-n<-'w  the  care  giving  and  care  taking  process. 

At.   the  sane   time,  general    revolt    is  taking  place  among  the 
labeled  groups  again,,   public  stereotypes  o'  themselves;  and  at  the 


>-j"«  *i~e,   these  groups  arc*  emancipating  themselves  from  their 
own  accept a nc«  and  i  n cor  pora c i on  of  such  public  stereotypes. 
I  ncj  i  /  i  dua  I  s  and  gro-jDS,   boxed   in  to  such  narrow  niches  as  "homo- 
^e/'jals,"  "criminal,"  "addict/'  etc.  are  beginning  to  liberate  them- 
se  1  ves  f ron  t  hese  ail -embrac i ng  soc  i  a  I    i  ncan  ta t  i  ons .     They  a  re  coun ter- 
at'acking  both  the  metaphors  being  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  barriers 
r. u  soc i  a  1   part  i  c i  pa i  i on  wh  i  ch  the  me  taphors  erec t .     They  not  on  1  y 
challenge  ojbl-c  author; ry  to  impose  such  barriers,  but  they  are 
angry  a*   their  own  previous  acceptance  of  these  barriers  as  natural 
and  justified.     They  are  angry  at  their  previous  se 1 f -re j ec t i on  and 
are  beginning  to  care  for  themselves. 
Revolt  Against  Care  Receiving  Investiture 

Challenges  are  also  coming  from  many  quarters  of  society 
to  the  social   dominance  of  care  givers  vi  s-a-v[s  care  receivers. 
There  is  deep  probing  into  the  "investiture  of  care  receiver"  be- 
stowed by  society  upon  certain  of  its  members.     This  probing  goes 
beyond  the   labeling  process  and  investigates  the  institutionalized 
procedures  by  which  we  carry  out  ear  I y- i den t i f i cat i on  and  then  pro- 
gram certain   individuals  through  a  series  of  funnels,   into  narrow 
care-giving  niches,  pre-ordained  by  society.     Investiture  of  an  of- 
ficial care  receiving  title,  role,  and  function   in  society  is  being 
demonstrated     to  be  frequently  arbitrary  and  capricious   (Mercer,  1970). 

The  term  "investiture"  is  used  here  to  refer  to  the  broader 
ecological  actions  of  collectives,   not  only  in  singling  out  candidates 
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•"or   la:.-!  ng,  but  also  in  moving  candidates  through  a  set  of  insti-  . 
tutional  decision  structures  and  critical  junctures,   to  the  exclusion 
niche.     Jane  Mercer's  description   (1970)  of  the  stages  through  which 
a  child  passes   in  becoming  officially  "retarded"  in  the  school  system 
is  an  example  of  this  type  of  action  structure. 

Again,  as   in  the  case  of  disputation  of  the  labeling  process, 
the  questioning  of  the  investiture  procedure  expresses  a  new  level 
of  caring,  a  new  willingness  to  act  upon  one's  empathetic  concern 
for  fellow  members  who  become  victims  of  such  care-taking  investiture. 
The  reaction  of  society,   the  avid  interest  which  the  general  public 
shows   in  buying  books  and  popular  magazines  which  report  such  scientifi 
investigations  is  an   indication  of  a  new  aliveness,  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  caring  in  the  society. 
Revolt  Against  Care  Givers 

There   is  another   important  movement  occurring   in  the  midst 
of  these  other  evidences  of  a  new  consciousness  of  caring.  The 
credential ized  care  takers  themselves  are  being  questioned  with  respect 
to  their  qualifications  and  capacity  to  intervene  in  the  lives  of 
those  to  whom  they  give  care.     The  challenge  of  the  "indigenous" 
mental  health  workers   in  the  Lincoln  Mental  Health  Center  against 
the  administration  and  professional  staff,   the  revolt  of  parents  in 
inner-city  neighborhoods,  such  as  the  Oceanh i 1 1 -Brownsv i 1 1 e  area, 
against  the  professional  authority  of  the  school  system,  are  examples 
of  this  ouestioni-ng.     This  challenge  of  the  professional  intervener 
is  occurring  0n  two  grounds;  one  is  the  inability  of  someone  so 
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totally  removed  from  the  life  and  culture  of  the  intervenee  to  be 
able  to  care,  understand,  and  deal  with  his  crushing  problems;  the 
second  is  on  the  quest  ionaMe  legitimacy  of  the  interveners'  special 
expertness.     Teaching,  psychotherapy,  counseling,  etc,  the  argument 
goes,   is  a  talent  widely  shared  in  the  population.     !t  does  not 
require  a  special  creden t ial i ng  process,  and  elite  schooling  to  be 
effective  in  such  interventions. 

Furthermore,  this  challenge  to  the  unique  authority  of  the 
professional    intervener  is  tied  to  a  broader  examination  of  the 
use  and  abuie  of  care  giving,  care  taking  and  care  receiving. 
Revolt  Against  the  Economics,  and  Pol  it i cs  of  Care 

.here  is  a  serious  probing  of  the  economics  of  care  giving 
and  the  social  politics  of  care  giving.     There  is  a  growing  con- 
viction that   those  whose  careers  are  based  largely  upon  care  giving 
and  decision  making  about  care  receivers,  are  in  an  advantageous 
position,  economically  and  politically,  in  society.    The  official 
care  taking  institutionalization  of  health,  education,  welfare,  etc. 
has  grown  to  be  a  very  powerful  part  of  domestic  life  in  the  United 
States,     These  institutional  forms  have  become  mammoth  governmental 
monopolies  which  reach  into  many  parts  of  life.     Legislators,  in- 
formal power  groips,  scientists,  university  faculties,  etc.  have  a 
tremendous  stake  in  such  care  taking  monopolies.     A  Presidential  or 
gubernatorial  candidate  frequently  offers  some  form  of  care  taking 
as  a  major  plank  in  his  platform.     Special    industries  such  as  book- 
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publishers,   test-publishers  and  test  sf  vices,  equipment  manufacturers, 
etc.  accumulate  their  wealth  and  prestige     from  the  care  giving  in- 
dustry.    The  huge  government  research  institutes,  major  professional 
schools  and  departments  in  universities  are  directly  tied  to  the  care 
giving   institutions.     The  mammoth  care  taking  cartels  are  clearly  the 
source  of  great  power  and  wealth. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  about  the-  size  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  about   their  political   and  economic   importance  in  this 
country.     After  all,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  church,  founded  to 
a  large  extend  upon  the  monastic  movement,  and  enlarged  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, shows  the  powerful  advantage  of  the  care  giving  intervener. 
The  investigation  of  the  National    Institute  of  Mental  Health  by 
Ralph  Nader  (Chu,  et  al..   1972),  the  questions  befrvj  raised  by  the 
poor  and  the  minority  groups,  the  criticisms  by  authors  such  as 
Thomas  Szasz   (1970),   Franz  Fanon   O968),  John  Holt   (I96A)  and  Ivan 
Mlicr.   (197!),  ail  demonstrate  the  new  probing  into  the  economics 
and  po I i  t  i  cs  of  care . 

Behind  such  powerful   re-examinations  is  a  strong  concern  for 
the  real  meaning  of  care,  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  sentiment  of 
caring,   to  attempt  to  disentangle   it  f.'om  some  of  the  overlay  of 
power  and  economics,  so  that   it  might  be  made  clearer  and  free  of 
some  of   its  contaminants. 
Revolt  Against  Care  Taking  Institutions 

There  is  another  curious  set  of  events  taking  place  across 
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the  cojnir/  a-d  3crov,    :  nS  t  \  t  u  t  i  ona  I    lines.      It    is  occurring  in 
relation  to  educational    institutions,  correctional  institutions, 

health   i  ns  t  I  :  j  r  i  nn  s  p   and  welfare   institutions.     These  events 
^a/e  to  Jo  with  questioning  the   legitimacy  and  power  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  regulate,   control,  or  i  n tervene  in  behavi  or ,     It  is 
interesting,  of  course,   that  the  care  receivers  themselves  are 
raising  questions  abojt   their  mandated  interactions  with  these 
i  ns  t  i  tu  t  i  ons  .      It    is  even  no re   i  n  teres  t  i  ng .   however ,   t  ha t  some  of  the 
o  ryf  »2ss  i  'j^a  1   a^d  scientific  groups  aligned  with  these  institutions, 
and  i  ncreos  i  ng 1 y   1  a  rge  segment  s  of  the  gene  r a  1   popu 1  ace  a  re  also 
joining  forces  with  the  compulsory  care  receivers*     The  events  at 
Attica  prison,   being  repeated   in   less  dramatic  fashion  all  across 
the  nation,  are  an  example  of  this  trend.     The  various  forms  of 
student  unrest    in  yualic  schools  and  universities    is  another 
example.     The  wide  questioning  and  searching  for  alternatives  to 
mental    institutions   is  still  a  third  example. 


facilities  deal  with  their  resident  populations,  against  the  quaiity 
of  relationships,  against  the   lack  of  compassion  and  relevance.  Some 
recent  cxper i Wents     raise  even  more  serious  concerns.     One   is  a 
university  experiments   in  replicating  a  prison  atmosphere  and  the 
simulation  of   inmate  and  custodian  roles.     This  simulation  had  to 
be  halted  after  a  few  days  because  of  the  violent  changes  taking 
place  in  the  feelings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  of  the  role  players. 


In  general,   the  criticism  is  against  the  way  in  which  these 
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The  other  was  a  study  by  a  Stanford  University  psychologist 
(Rosenhan,    1973),    «n  which  eight  colleagues  successfully  feigned 
symptoms  of  schizophrenia,  hoodwinking  doctors  at  all  twelve 
hospitals  they  visited  in  a  five-state  area.     Diagnosed  as  schizo- 
phrenic,  the  pseudo-patients  were  admitted  as  in-patients.  They 
were  not  released  until  an  average  of  nineteen  days  had  passed, 
even  though  every  one  dropped  the  phony  symptoms  upon  admittance. 
There  were  a  number  of  very   interesting  evaluations  indicating 
serious  pathology  in  these  "sane"  pseudo-patients.     Although  the 
hospital   staff  were  frequently  benign   in  their  treatment  of  these 
phony  patients,   the  re  1  a t i onsh i p  was  depersonalized. 

These  attacks  on   institutions  from  many  quarters  suggests 
that  our  major  caretaking  solutions  are  being  declared  irrelevant 
and  non-human.     Providing  care  for  deviant  populations   is  no  longer 
a  sufficient  reason  f0r  existence  in  today's  society.     New  measures 
have  to  be  found,  new  care-relating  structures  have  to  be  created. 
Underclass  Revolt 

Along  with  the  self-caring  reaction  of  individually  labeled 
groups  such  as  homosexuals  or  prisoners,  we  are  also  witnessing  a 
significant  growing  community-sense  among  the  underclass  groups  who 
now  see  themselves  as  the  major  recruiting  pools  from  which  the 
individual  care-receiving  categories  are  drawn.     Their  strengthening 
sense  of  community  grows  from  their  developing  conviction  that  their 
own  self-denigration  of  their  underclass  status  such  as  poor,  or 
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oiao,  or  Cni:ano,  or   India-,  makes  then  part  i  cj]  ar  ly  susceptible 
to  t^e  soc  i  a  1  -co'itag  *on  of  sjch  roles  as  mentally  ill,  alcoholic, 
a'Jdiw',   prostiute,   ainp,  etc.     They  are  declaring  to  their  fellow- 
members  that  se 1 f -den  I grat ion  na^es   it  easy  for  mainline  culture* 
bearers  to  assign  then  such  roles.     Therefore,   they  argue  that  as 
a  group,   they  muit  counteract  self-denigration,  and  foster  self- 
respect  and  self -caring  by  assuning  the  exact  antithesis  of  the 
D.iblic  denigration  o:  their  ethno-cul tural   status.     "Black  is 
beautiful,"   is  a  t/pical  expression  of  this  attitude,  or  "Political 
Prisoners,"  or  "racism,"  or  "ch^ j v i n i sm . " 

Therefore,  any  attenpt  of  the   intervention  structures  of 
society  to  focus  their  case- f i nd i ng ,  diagnostic,  corrective,  reha- 
bilitative  or  remedial   services  upon  their  special   ethno-cu 1 tura 1 
groups   is   increasingly  being  met  with  active  resistance,  and 
coun  ter-con  t rol  efforts. 

Revolt  Against  the  Melting  Pot  Myth  in  Caretaking 

Along  with  th;s  new  perception  of  the  ca re- rece i v i ng 
segnent  of  the  general  population,  a  more  generic  concern  has- 
Degun  to  surface.     The  many  specific  examinations  of  care  giving 
philosophies,  attitudes,  and  structures   in  society  have  led  to  a 
re-thinking  of  the  melting  pot  homogeneity  assumption  which  has 
been  so  significant    in  the  history  of  this  country.     The  question 
is  being  raised  as  to  whether  this  conventional  belief  system  has 
nor  always  been  based  upon  a  myth.     "Is   it  not  true,"  the  query  goes, 
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that  the  real  no:  if  of  t  n !  t»  country  has  always  beer,  ethno-cu  1  tural 
Pl..rali,m?"     "Ooe,   not    :v,  celling  POt  ass^Otiw  militate  against 
•jroup  i"J   indivitua!   right,  and  differences?"     "Toes   it  not  sustain 
J  'ar.tas/  o:   an   '  ijeal   type,'  an   'inherent  cultural  normality,' 
J  'J'ngk'  stdnJ«r«i  of  behavio-  to  which  all  could  and  should  adhere. 
Isn't   this  essentially  what  all  of  our  care  giving  interventions 
attempt   to  insure?     Are  not  many  of  our  care-giving  efforts  of 
•rejf'vnt,    remedial io-,   eJjcation,   rehabilitation,  etc.  iimed 
•'i«arj  achieving    i-  all  ne.mbers  of   the  society  some  attainment  of 
'-■is  vaguely  hypothesised  "healthy,  happy,   noma],  individual?" 
So  goes  the  new  dialogue. 
Toe  Gathering  force 

At  the  present  time,  each  of  these  separate  movements, 
actions,  end  voices  are  unorganised  and   lack  any  centrai  unifying 
focus.     Howe.,  r,  each  of  them  can  be  perceived  as  a  new  emergence 
of   caring,   a  re-experiencing   in  new  depths   the  new  dimensions  of 
a  strong  force,  relatively  inactive  over  a  long  period  of  history. 
It    is  as  though  our  society  has  gone  through  a   long  period  of  a 
collective  neurotic  fugue,    in  which  the  strong  drive  of  man  to 
yjCCOr  his  ftiMow  ™,  has  become  Submerged  and  covered  over  by 
strong,    impersonal,   structures  of   institutional   care  taking  and 
mec^nical   professional  care  giving.     It   is  as  though  these  murky 
I4...-S  of   impersonal    institutionalization  had  so  obscured  the 
individual   caring  drive,   that   it  was  rendered  impotent  and  passive 
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by  the  mammoth  structures  of  intervention  which  came  between  the 
drive  and  the  objects  of  caring.     It  is  ^s  though  we  defused  the 
caring  force,  and  separated  man  from  his  caring  affections  by 
intervention  structures. 

But,  the  strength  of  the  above-mentioned  efforts  indicates 
that  it  has  become  a  deep  force  in  the  social  order  today,  and  pro- 
mises to  gain  strength  and  power  as  it  advances.     The  voice  of 
Thomas  Szasz  ( 1 970 ) ,  questioning  institutional  psychiatry  and  psychi- 
atr»'.    interventions,  rhe  voice  of  Ivan  I  1  I  i  ch  (1970,  Christopher 
Jenks   (1972),  or  John  Holt   (196M  questioning  institutionalized 
education  are  solo  efforts  at  the  present  time  rather  than  a  united 
chorus.     The  various   legal  attacks  of  special    interest  groups  upon 
psychological  and  educational   testing,   the  legal  attacks  upon  incar- 
ceration in  mental  and  correctional    institutions  as  a  form  of  inter- 
vention, the  legal  attacks  upon  "special11  education,  and  the  rights 
of  "exceptional  children,"  are  typical  of  these  scattered  counter- 
attacks upon  our  present  forms  of  caretaking. 

No  matter  where  you  look  in  the  society  today,   there  is  this 
new  awa reness  of  the  consciousness  of  caring,  and  of  its  significance 
in  counteracting  the  forces  of  technical  destruction  let  loose  in 
the  world  by  the  perfection  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.     This  has  led  to  . 
a  total  examination  of  the  right  relationship  between  men  and  between 
men  and  community;  and   in  the  process  the  whole  fabric  of  our  caring 
apparatus  and  assumptions  is  unc^er  scrutiny.     Any  thought  about  future 
Interventions  has  to  take  this  force  into  account. 
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I  .  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  fol lowing  review  of   the  bioohysical  substrates 
of  behavior  and  of  interventions  that  are  based  upon  these  bio- 
logical mechanisms,     no  assumption  is  made  that   these  mechanisms 
account  for  all  d  i  f ferences  in  behavior.     The  nature-nurture  question 
is  not  at  issue;    it   is  posited  that  both  environmental  and  innate 
factors   i  nteract   to  influence  the  behavior  of  any  organism.  However, 
the  exact  nature  of  these  interactions  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  background  knowledge  of  environmental  agents  as  well  as  biolo- 
gical mechanisms.     Environmental    influences  are  now  generally  under- 
stood and  taken  for  granted,  especially  since  Locke '  s  not  ion  of  the 
tabu  1  a  rasa . 

However,    in  the  education  and  special  education  fields  there 
has  been  a  is   arth  of  knowledge  of  biophysical   theories,  and  of  the 
mechanisms  that  relate  to  human  hehavitr.      In  this  review,  three 
general   areas  are  covered.     First,  genetic  factors  are  discussed. 
Genetic  anomalies,  while  not  always  related   to  emotional  disturbance, 
are  useful   in  illustrating  heritability  and  specific  gene  effects. 
Also   included  are  discussions  of  genetic  counseling  and  of  the  ethical 
implications  of  genetic  manipulations  that  are  possible  and  imminent. 
The  second  section  deals  with  neurological   factors  and  interventions. 
Included  are  drug  therapy,  retraining  methods,  and  environmental  re- 
structuring for  biologically-based  behavioral  syndromes,     The  third 
section   is  concerned  with  biochemical   factors  and   interventions.  In- 
cluded are  o r t home  1  ecu  I ar  approaches    (e.g.  megavitamin  treatments) 
and  nutritional  considerations. 
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I  I  .    GENETIC  EFFECTS 

A.     Background  Information 

"Genetics  may  be  broadly  defined  as  the  study  of  relations 
between  genotypic  and  phenotypic  levels  of  biological  organization." 
The  phenotype     includes  all  morphological,  physiological  and  be- 
havioral  traits;     the  gertotvpe  refers  to  the  complete  endowment 
of  genes  and  chromosomes.     It  is  assumed  that  the  phenotype  Is 
the  result  of  an   interaction  between  the  genotype  and  the  environ- 
ment, anJ  that   individual  differences  are  a  function  of  both 
genetic  and  environmental  differences   (Murray  and  Hirsch, 
1969).     Some  general    terms  and  concepts  shall   first  be  defined. 
The  material    in   this  section  is  drawn  largely  from  Redding  and 
Hirschhorn   (1968),  Townes   (1968),  E .   B.   Ford   ( 1 968)  and  Volpe  (1971). 

Chromosomes    (from  the  Greek  for  colored  bodies,  because 
»f  their  affinity  for  certain  dyes),  each  with  a  specific  sequence 
>f  genes,  are  the  structures   in  each  cell  which  determine  heredity; 
->e  genes  are   the  specific  unit  which  transmit  this  information. 

Except  for  reproductive  cell.,   (sperm  and  ova)  every  cell 
he  body  has  hG  chromosomes.     A  karyotype   (an  arrangement  of  the 
.osomes  by  pairs,  according  to  size)  shows  22  pairs,  called 
nes .  each  of  which   is   identical   to  its  partner,  plus  2  sex 
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chromosomes,  called  X  and  V.     Normal  males  have  an  X  and  a  Y 
chromosome  and  normal   females  have  two  X  chromosomes   in  addition 
to  the  normal  complement  of  autosomes.     The  karyotype  can  be 
studied  for  abnorma  I  i  ties   in  either  number  or  structure  of  the 
chromosomes  and  these  deviations  may  be  related  to  phenotypic 
t  ra  i  ts  • 
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Fig.   I.     Karyotype  of  the  Chromosomes  of  a  Normal  Male. 
Notice  that  the  22  paired  chromosomes  (the  autosomes)  are 
arranged  in  descending  order  according  to  size  and  shape, 
The  X  and  Y  chromosomes,  which  determine  the  sex  of  the 
individual  are  easily  recognised  as  different  from  the 
autosomes . 

(Redding  and  Hirschhorn,   1968,  p.  92) 
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The  f  e.r  t  i  I  i  7ed  liur^an  eqq  carries   in  its  chromosomes 
-ill  of   the  genetic   information  that    is  necessary  in  the  cellular 
differentiation  that   is  to  follow.     All   females  have  at  birth 
100,000  to  600,-00  i:::r-ature  egg  cells    (oocytes)  vi  *  thin  their 
ovaries.     During   the   fertile  years,  about  ^00  of  these  egg  cells 
ripen  and  are  rv  leased    (ovaj.     These  ova  and  (he  sperm  (reproduc- 
tive cells  from  the  .-.ale)   contain  only  23  chromosomes   (22  auto- 
somes and  an  X  or  Y  chromosome).     Kence  when  an  ovum  and  sperm 
fuse,    they  carry  the  ^6  chromosomes  of   the  new  organism. 

These  ma tu re  egg  cells  are  produced  th rough  a  process 
call  ne 1 os is.      In  s i  mp I e  terms,  meiosis   is  a  process  whereby  the 
cellular  r-ate'ial  divides  twice  while  the  chromosomal  material, 
after  duplicating   itself,  divides  once.     The  end  re suit   is  that  each 
i-'inatuo*  r».j>.-f,rj0r  t  i  /».  cell    results   in  ^  eels,  each  of  which  contains 
one-half  of   r  *w»  c  h  r  o,   »sr  r^e  s  of  the  parent  cell    (haploid  numher);  when 
it   Co"  '^is  another   reproductive  cell,    the  resulting  organism 

has   *  he   t  _j  I  1   co-d 1  even t    (diploid  number)  of  chromosomes. 

The  son  a  t  i  c  .!  i  vi  s  ion  of  ce  1  1  s   (by  wh  i  ch  the  organ  i  sm 
grows  and  *••;>  laces   lost  cells  such  as  skin  and  blood  cells)  occurs 
through   the  process  of    Ptosis.      In   this  cellular  division,    the  chro- 
mosomal   material  duplicates   itself  and   the  cellular  material,  divides 
once ,  .-;ith  the  chromosomes  evenly  divided  between  the  daughter  cells 
1  see  diagram).     Heno»  the  daughter  cells  have  the  same  chromosomal 
count  as   t hp  parent  cell. 
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Fig.  2.  Meiosis.     The  type  of  cell  divis 
and  ova  with  only  23  single  chromosomes 
plus  two  X's  or  an  X  and  a  Y)  which  are 
two  pairs  of  ch romosomes  are  shown  \r  th 

1)  The  resting  cell   is  between  divisions 
at   this  poi  n  t ; 

2)  preparing  to  divide,  the  chromosomes  are  now  recognizable  as 

t»ep:irate  si  "ttf.lures; 
3/   the  chromosomes   form  p 
pa  i  rs   line  up  ac  ro 
I  ves  ; 

pa  i  rs  now  separate 
ce  1  Is,  each  with 

7)  the  chromosomes   in  these  cells  splJt 

8)  a  total  of  four  new  offspring  cells, 
from  each  original  pai;  . 

(Adapted   from   R-dding  and  Hirschhorn,    1968,  p.  93) 
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ion  which  results  in  sperm 
rather  than  the  *»6  (22  pairs 
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rig.   3.  Mitosis.     The  division  of  normal  body  cells 
takes  place  as  follows: 

I;   Resting  stage;     the  cell    is  between  divisions; 

2 )   the  ce 1  I   is  pre pa  r i  ng  for  d  i  v  i  s  i  on  and  the  ch  romosomes 

a  re  now  visible   (for  simplicity,  only  two  pairs  of 

chromosomes  arc  shown); 

3 !  each  ch  romosome  duplicates   i  tsc 1 f ; 

U )    the  dupl \ cated  chr  omosomes   1 i  ne  up  across  the  center 
of  the  ce 11 ; 

5)    in  the  last  stage  of  cell  division  the  duplicated 
chromosomes  pull  apart  and  move  to  opposite  ends  of 
the  cell;  we  now  have  twice  as  many  chromosomes  as  in 
a  infM  1   res  ting  ce  1  1  ; 

6     tv."  complete  new  cells  have  been  formed,  each  with 
tne   -larrve  number  of  chromosomes  as   the  original  cell. 
(Adapted  from  Redding  and  Hirschhorn,   1968,  p.  100) 

T^w.   importance  of  unde rs tand i rg  these  two  processes  will 
Decode  clear  as   thr-  discussion  proceeds  to  syndromes  that  can  be 
attributed   to  dysfunctions   in   the  chromosomal  divisions  during 
me  i  os  i  s  or  mitosis. 

Human  genetic  researchers  have  utilized  two  methods 
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'P-.r-.ons,    l'-)67>.    -h?  first  method  is  a  determination  of  traits 
octroi  led  by  a  single  gene.     This   includes  studies  of  behavioral 
tor^.equ.-ces  of  abnormal  karyotypes.     The  second  retried  is  a  de- 
termination of  the  heritability  of  quantitative  traits,     such  as 
intelligence  or  personality  traits,  using  corrections  and  twin 


A  h  i  s  f  or  y  ar,     d  i  s  c  us  s  i  on  of  mongo  1  ism,   Down  1  s  s  y  a  d  rome  , 
or  21-trisomy   dejeune,    1964)  could  serve  as  an   illustration  of 
the  first  me  thod . 

The  syndrome  was   first   identified  by  Seguin   (1846)  and 
his  description  of  what  he  called  "f urfuraceous   idiocy"   is  as 
complete  as  many  modern  day  accounts.     The  term  mongoloid  was 
introduced  by  Umgdon-Down  as  part  of  his   racial  hypothesis  of 
mental   deficiency   donqdon-Down ,  1366). 

Twin  studies   (in  which  at  least  one  twin  was  mongoloid) 
indicated  ;j  gen-tic  basis   for  the  disorder.     Dizygotic  twins 
(originating   from  2  separate  egg  cells)  were  generally  discordant 
(i.e.,  only  one  of  the  twins    was    afflicted)  whereas  monozygotic 
twins   (originating  from  one  egg  cell  which  separated  to  form  2 
complete  organisms)  were  always  concordant    (i.e.,  when  one  was 
ff iicled,  so  was  the  other).     This  ruled  out   intrauterine  en- 
vironment.3  1   effects   as  primary  agents. 

An  accurate  etiological  analysis  was  not  possible  un t i 1 
the  technological  advances  of  the  fifties.     In   1956,   the  diploid 
numt-."         -a-  .-;as  t-stahlished  as  i*h  rather  than  ^3  as  previously 
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believed.     Studies  published  2  to  6  years  later  definitely 
established  that  mongoloid  children  of  all    races  possessed 
an  extra  chromosome,    (k'f  diploid  number).     Karyotypic  analysis 
showed  this  to  be  an  extra  21  chromosome  (2  1  - t r i somy ) .  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  all    individuals  with  this  syndrome  have  a 
2)-trisomy.     The  trisomy  arises  during  the  production  of  the 
reproductive  cells   (mciosis).     A  pair  of  chromosomes  fail  to 
separate  at  the  appropriate  time   (meiotic  non- d i s j unc t i on) 
producing  one  daughter  with  both  sets  of  one  pair  of  chromosomes 
(the  other  cell  produced  has  none  of  that  pair).     If  this  cell 
should  Lnite  with  a  norma  1   ce  1  1   the  res  u  1 1  wou  id  be  an  individual 
with  k~l  chromosomes  with  a  trisomic  chromosome.     The  cell  with 
none  of  the  chromosomal  material  of  that  pair  would  produce,  if 
fertilized,  an  organism  that  would  be  monosomic   (with  only  one 
of  that  pair)  since   it  would  receive  one-half  of  the  material 
from  the  other  reproductive  cell.     This   individual  would  have 
US  chromosomes   rather  than  the  normal  ^6. 

T  r  i  somy- 2 1   p  roduced  th  rou jh  nond  i  s j  un  c  t  i  on  is  gene  ra 1 1 y 
related  to  maternal   age  and  not  to  paternal  age.     Hence  the 
nond  i  s  j  unc  t  i  on  p  robab  1  y  occu  rs  during  the  forma  t  i  on  of  eggs .  The 
probability  of  delivering  a  trisomy-21  baby  for  20  year  old  mothers 
is   1/3,000  and  for  *+5  year  old  mothers  it   is   1/50  or  higher 
(Parsons,   1967).     This  naternai  age  effect  probably  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  degeneration  of  the  oocytes  present   in  the  female 
from  birth  as  mentioned  earlier  (Volpe,  1971). 
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The   trfsomy-21   syndrome  was  also  found   in  individuals 
whose  karyotype  had  the  norma)        chromes  jmes .     This  apparent 
contraction  was   resolved  when   it  was  determined  that  the  extra 
Chromosome  had  affixed  itself  to  the   15th  chromosome  (translocated)' 
At   times,  small  bits  of  chromosomal  matter   is  deleted  (lost) 
in  the  process.     Of  course,    if  the  deleted  matter   is  important 
or  of   large  quantity,   the  organism  is  non-viable.       In  general, 
most   translocations  occur   in       e  chromosome  groups   13-15  and 
21-22.     Although   translocations  are  possible  within  any  group  of 
chromosomes,  such  abnormalities    in  the   larger  pairs   (e.g.,  pairs 
1  &  2)  are  more   like!/  to  be   lethal  since  they  con  rain  many 
more  genes    (Volpe ,    1971 ) . 

Translocations  are  not   related  to  maternal  age  and 
tend  to  run  in  families.     The  carriers  of  the  translocation  can 
be  either  male  or  female,  but   tend  to  be  female    (Redding  & 
Hirschhorn,    i^Sfj.     There  are   two  types  of  translocation  carriers 
(phenotypica,  ly  normal).     (he  first  type  has  a  cen^ic  fusion 
translocation  where   the   lorn   arms  of  the   two  chromosomes  are 
joined  at   their  centromere-    (the  point  at  which  chromosome 
pairs  are  fused).     The  short  arms  of  the  chromosomes  are  lost 
with  no  deleterious  consequences.     A  reciprocal  translocation 
resi-  ts  when  generic  material    is  exchanged  between   two  chromosomes. 
The  translocation  carriers  can  have  normal  and  afflicted  children. 
For  example,    if  one  parent    is  a  carrier  with  a  centric  fusion 
translocation  he  or  she  will  have   (if  we  concern  ourselves  with 
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t^e  affected  chromosomes  J  only  3  chromosomes:     a   15,  d  21,    ,nd  a 
15/21   which   Is   the  other   r.,Q  Chro^oscr,,   .-a5ea   ,^:ner<     The  ^ssi51e 
ratings  of  the  qa^etes  frof.  the  transaction  carrier  ,,«th  the 
9anetes   fror  the  nor,a!    parent  .re  reoresemed    ?n   tr*  aiagra-  below 
fVoloe,    137!;   Redding  z  Hirschhorn,    1963).     See  -;-;u-o  . 

The  child  who  hcs  the  15,    »5/?l,  2!,  :  I  co-.le-ent  of 
ciironosnnes.  because  of  the  three  21  cl.r^^s     i  I  !   have  the  Down's 
sy  nd  ror^e  . 

Chromosomal  abnormalities  can  also  occur  d-j  inq  the  process 
of  mitosis,   that   is  during  the  ror-a I  ce'l  division  which  occurs  when 
th-    fertilized  egg  begins  to  divide.     Chromosomal  material  may  bt 
lost   in  the  mitotic  orocess   (anaphase  lag)  or  may  fail   to  separate 
when  the  cell  divides    (mitotic  nondisjunction). 

If  this  occurs   in  the  one  of  the  first  few  cell  dr.  isions, 
the  cells    in   the    individual's  body  nay  have  different  chromosome 
counts;   some  -ay  -e  normal   or   trisomic   and   so-e  r-ay  be  "wiosomlc. 
This  condition   is  call  mosaicism.      (See  Figure  6).     Mosaic  trisony- 
21  children,   for   instance,    -:ay  have  normal  cells,   trisony-21  cells, 
and  monosomic  21   cells.     The  severity  of  their   S/*pto.-s    is  a  func- 
tion    1   the  proportion  of  trisoriy-21  cells   in  tneir  bodies. 

It    is  not  clear  exactly  what  genetic  "essage,  are  carried 
in  the  21  chromosomes,  since  the  trisomy -21   has  such  widespread  ef- 
fects, and   it   is  not  clear  which  effects  are   interactive  with  environ- 
mental agents.     Other  phenotypic   traits,  besides   the  well-known  dis- 
tinctive facial  aopearance  and  mental  retardation  of  the  trisomy-21 
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Fig.   5.  Methods  of  Formation  of  Mosaicism.     Only  the  X  and  Y  chromo- 
somes are  shown   in  these  three  diagrams   (read  horizontally)  which 
illustrate:   a)   Normal  mitosis;   b)  Anaphase  lag;   and  c)  Mitotic  non- 
disjunction  In  representative  ma i e  cells   (XY-ca r ry i ng )  . 

Anaphase  lag  and  mitotic  nondisjunction  can  occur   in  the  autosomes 
as  wi*11  as   in  the  sex  chromosomes.     A  zygote  is  a  fertilized  ovum 
(th  .  result  of  a  soerm  cell  and  egg  cell   having  mated).     This  one 
cell  now  proceeds   to  duplicate  itself--the  first  step  in  creating 
a  complete  individual.     Metaphase  is  the  point   in  cell   division  at 
which  the  chromosomes   line  up  across  the  center  of  the  cell;  anaphase 
is  the  stage  during  which  the  duplicated  chromosomes  pull  apart  just 
before  the  separation  of  the  zygote  into  two  daughter  eel  Is.  The 
term  "daughter"  does  not  have  any  sexual  connotations;  daughter 
cells  are  merely  the  result  of  any  one  cell   splitting  into  two. 

(Redding  and  Hirschhorn,   1968,  p.  100) 
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^ivH.^is.  delude  -j;,t;nct;,,  d,.  .,,to,,vnr.ic  ;1,.:.,rns  ,bkin 
r:-^,).  a  hi-,K  ;nc;,,nc,  of  ,eljker.!a  ,t...t,.5ty  ...^  r  .  ,^  ^  ^ 

,;   Pop.>l.,t  ;„n)  ,v-i    low  Mood  calcic-  l^.els. 

i""!''C'  I    s.rulr.,-.,,   that  ;-,c^t!y  asso- 

rted with  a  specific  chrr^su  -a  1  patten    I,  th.  essivity  of 

ale,  with  "V  ..r  XX  VV  cnrerosoMe  :  on ,  r  •  ,  ,•  t ;  on   ,,  i969a;  Volpe, 

1971;    '"edding  and  Hirschhorn.    1 968 )  .     This   )yndro,.e  ,;a  s  f;rs.  ,-e. 
norted   in  the  early  sixties  and   it  *a,   noted   that   the   incidence  of 
XYY  -ales    in  prison,  a-l  cental    institutions  was  higher   than  ex- 
pected   cmnounh   the    incidence  of   thv  XYY  chror-oso-a  I   pattern  in 
the  general   population    is  piirely  a  ,.,ltlcr  „f  Crn jecture) .     The  m 
-ales  were  ,sti.,Uy  taller  than  average   'si,  ,eet  or  oore)  a,,.!  of 
a/eraqe  or  he  low  average   '«»**.»!  I  igence.     The  XYY  oales,  compared  with 
a  control   group  of  criminal   patients,  we-e  pred i sposed   to  crimes 
against   property   rather    than  anainst   the  person.   ;)egan  delinquent 
he-a.    ,r  at   an  earlier  am  „a«j   fe,.er  s;b,;nf,s  ,,ho  ,/ere  convic_ 

•-•■I   ol    cr.  -in,,!    offenses.      Moreover,    the    XYY  Mti,n:,   «-ad   -o  .ig- 
"it':C''f't   •:sforV  n!"  Illness  within   their   faolies.  These 

las'    two  factors.  - snec i a  I  1  y ,   a-cie  for   the  ca,e   trot    ■'      extra  Y 
chrooos.ov   Is   resp,  -.sihie  (or  the  antisocial   behavior    (Price.  1969a). 

•>!-*-•.    qen..,ic   ahn,, realities   reflecting    trisomy  and  TOno- 
sooy  conditions  of    ,shpr   ,)C„e  pairs   have  l„,o  discovered;  discussions 
of    these  nuncrocs  , v.viro.„e«.  are  noyond   the  pro.  ,  f   this  paper  but 

will   be   found    In  ,,  ..,;.h  as  those  bv  Volpe    .|9/,)   ana   r.   B.  Ford 

■'  !  9n3  )  ,   and   "r.b.v  t  ■,    '  1  q/Q)  . 
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Mg.  6.     Relationship  of  Timing  of  Div:<?.n  Error  to  Type  of  Mosaicism. 

a)  Normal  cell  division:     all    resu  1 1  i         •    Is  contain  ^6  chromosomes 

b)  Error  occurring  during  first  cell  div   • -on  after  conception:  two^ 
types  of  cells  are  present   in"  the  devel-\.;'ig   individual    (half  containing 
W  chromosomes,  half  containing  ^5). 

c)  Error  occurring  iater  in  cell   division:     three  different  cell  lines 
are  present    (half  or  the  cells  with  the  normal,  *»6  chromosomes,  a  quarter 
of   the  cells  with  hi,  another  quarter  with  kS.  . 

(Adapted  from    Redding  and  Hi rschhorn , 1 9oo ,  p.  101. 
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'1 '  '  -ne  eg-*:  • )  r  o  /  j-  j  twins 

'  ,J  ?  a  •  ■  r  t  '  r  i  on  !  •  ■.)>-,.  *re- 
1 'J 1     •  -  n.-j  fr"  ipt.Kdte  o.'a) 

'v  .nlayed  <i  el  i{)Ioqy  of 

"'.vt'vt-r,   r.iv.i     (vv/  vA         Is  and 

«'J   McCf.nn.-11.    1^5  J,      It  r,,t  first 
■-!'\it.-r  bfidy  is         *lar  for  twins 

Ct- ,   co  renr  a  1    ;vi  1  s  y  a  nd  cancer  a  re 
in  s i nq I e-born  and ,  htnce t  any 
the,e   two  diseases  ::-ay  not  be  ap- 

■  »n   'Hark*  ana  MCConnell,  I969). 

1  t  \  ,  esnec  i  a  I  I  v  f  n  c-a  r  I  ? er  studies, 

0  co."  par  i  son-,    -e.^j.  e-.tensive 
re'juen?  1  y   the  .V U: r- i  na  t  ion  Qf  zv- 

ir"'   '  J"  i  1  y   t  .?s  t  i  '"ony  .     Other  features 

1  !y  noted.     Secondly,  adequate 

1  t  h   :  he  de  s  :  red  s  yd  rone  a  ro  a  i  f  - 
ran-  disp^MJS,  and  hiases   in  sample 
r"e   ;>op;j  !at  i  on    is   combed  (Roberts, 
W:  th  these  cau  t  i  ons    in  ^  i  nd  ,  \.<e 
*n    literature  0"   tne  transmission 

na  ■/»•  shown  a  h  i  ;<her  enncordance 
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rate  "sono/v^or  ic   t.-iins   fas  hich  as  86  oer  cent)   than  a^«ong 

>t ■     ?  -  T  ^  s   ,s>ricc,    '969n;   \,?n!an,   1969;  Sa^or  ,  1971).  Moreover, 
the  core  •r'  J      e  rate  between  a  I  zygotic  twi^s   is  no  higher  than  be- 
♦.-.ee^  ',•:.■!  i     -i  ;   t^'s   tends   to  ar.-jue  against  environmentalist  theories. 
.\ I  .  >  c  ■vi^a-^j  i  n  '  t  /  studios   ^Price,    1963a;   Sagor,  1971) 
:  IljI-j  that  j  L.o3:t!..j  *'a-;iy  history  of  schizophrenia  increases 
tr^  jj»-:ib  a:  i  ■  '  t  y  ^T    te'oq  affected  by  that  disease;   this  holds  even 
f'.r  -.'xW'.'ir.  a       N-J  a  'e*  days  after  birth.     Furthermore,   this  proba- 
•  *'!*■/    '  -.c  r  ».•  j  s  e  s     i  *  h  t  he  closeness  of   t  he  relationship  with  t  he 
m  -       ;/ir."ii;  r ..;  i  ,  ►  I  c   i Slater,  1961'. 

The  i  1  ^aqree-^e'?  is   in  these  investigations  have  centered  around 
th»?   soecific  genetic    transmission  hypotheses  advanced   to  account 
f.,r   tne  'Jata   ;e.;.   single  or       1  t  i  nl  e -gene  theories)  as  well  as  the 
ac'-no-..  ro'e  of  non-qv^t  i  c  factors   in  the  etiology  of  schizo- 

;>hron :,? ,      Recently,   ireat   strides  have  been  :^ade  in   isolating  the 

'■  .)che   I  ca  1    -echnn  I  S'-.s  nf   schizophrenia;   these  will   be  discussed  in 
-1  sij^e'jue"*    sect'--^  «>t"   this  p-iner. 
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Treatment  of  Genetic  Disorders 


A  hereditary  disorder  is  not  by  nature  un t rea tab  !e  . 
Sin°;r  /1370)  5nd  LyncH   {,?70)    ■     t  currert  therapeutic  methrds 
tor  .isorcers  of  de-crstrable  genetic  origin.     Some  o<  these 


a  re  : 


flj     Elimination  diets.     In  many  inborn  errors  of  metabolism,  a 
specific  enzvme  deficiency  may  lead  to  an  accumulation  of  a 
specific  compound.     A  restriction  of  the  dietary  intake  of  this 
compound  or   its  precursors  nay  prevent  or  modify  the  disease 
symptoms.     This  has  been  spolied  to  phenylketonuria,  galacto- 
semia and  fructose  intolerance,    among  others. 

(.">)     Replacement  of  the  missing  gene  product.     This   is  a  direct 
method  employed  in  certain  hormone  deficiency  states,  as   in  the 
use  of  insulin   in  diabetes  me  I  1 i  tus ,  and  growth  hormone  in 
pi  t u  i  t a  ry  dwarf  i  sm. 

(3)     Organ  replacement.     Once  organ  rejection  problems  have  been 
solved,  heart  transplants   for  those  with  congenital  heart  de- 
fects wou'd  be  a  possible  curative  method.     Such  organ  trans- 
plantation may  also  pe  a  means  of  producing  an  enzyme  or  protein 
in  an   individual  genetically  incapable  of  its  synthesis;  for 

example,  a   liver  transplantation  would  benefit  a  patient  with 

pheny I ke  tonur  i  a . 

(*)     Genetic  engineering.     This  covers  all  methods  which  manipulate 
the  genetic  apparatus  directly.     The  various  techniques  falling 
under  this  rubric  will   be  discussed   in  greater  detail. 
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Genetic  Engineering 


The  da/  of  the  biological  manut  sctu.e  of  an  organism 
according  to  desired  specification'}   is  not  yet  at  hand,  but  recent 
technolog.-cal  and  scientific  advances  have  brought  a  few  of  the 
interven;ng  steps  closer  to  reality.     The  specification  of  the 
genetic  constituents  of  an  organism  would  be,  frc^  the  medical 
point  of  view,  an  ultimate  method  of  preventing  yeneficaHy- 
based   illnesses,  although  ethical  and  legal    *  :s;.es  would  have  to 
be  resolved.     The  Journal  of  the  Affericdi  Medical  Association 
(1972)  covered  in  recent  issues  the  methods  concerned  with  the 
transmi t tance  of   life   (as  opposed  to  the  creation  of  life). 
Artificial    insemination,   the  lab oratory  int  roduct  i  on  of  sperm , 
is  widely  practiced  in    the  livestock  industry.     This  technique  is 
also  gaining  increasing  acceptance  in  use  with  humans   (  e.g., 
frozen  sperm  banks).     Artificial    in  vitro  fertilization,  the 
jnion  of  sperm  and  ovum  outside  the  body  has  been  accomplished 
with  humcn  gametes  and  the  fertilized  ovum  has  been  maintained 
through  several   divisions.     The  artificial   implantation  of  the 
embryo  resulting  from  in  vitro  fertilization   into  a  uterus  has 
been  accomplished  with  laboratory  animals  with  normal  offspring. 
This  has  not  h»-»en  attempted  with  humans.     Ectogenesis,  or  the 
total   gestation  outside  of  the  human  body,  would  produce  a  true 
test  tube  baby.     This   is  not  yet  possible.     Cloning,   (the  trans- 
mi  ttance  of  the  exact  genetic  material  of  one  organism  to  a 


Je.-eloying  ore)   ;s  accoroM^ec  by  -eplaong  tie  nucleus  of 
"  "izh  che  "^cieus  of  dn  asexual  ceil   (e.g..  skin  cell) 

from  a  donor.     The  ovun  deve'ops  with  a  genetic  r-akeup  identi- 
ca'   to  t-.-  donor.  ,  ->etnod  makes  the  preservation  of  a 

■oec.-s  possible  ever  „ith  only  carriers  of  nature  ova. 
T^is  has  been  acco.-.r.;:,he  -  with  frogs.     The  £inal  stage  of 
genetic  engineering  „ou)o  be  ,he  soeci f i ca t i on  and  r-dnufacture 
oc  an  organise.     This  procedure  is  not  yet  possible. 

Although   these  procedures  have  rarely  b-en  applied  to 
humans,    laws  concerning  eugenics,  both  positive  and  negative, 
have  been  on  record  for  many  years    (Parker,    1970).     Some  laws 
promote  negative  eugenics  by  reducing  the  birth  of  infants  with 
'undesirable  genes'.     Such  laws  deal  with  voluntary  and  involuntary 
sexual  sterilization,  and  with  prohibition  of  carriage  between 
cental  defectives,  criminals,  close  relatives  and  individuals 
of  different   races.     On   the  whole,   these   laws   reflect  social 
rather  than  eugenic  goals.     Positive  eugenics   is  promoted  by 
laws  seeking  to  increase  the  number  of  b  i  r - ■      of  individuals 
with    desire  Je  genes".     Laws  regarding  .,  ,1  insemination 

are   the  most   imoortant   in  this  area,  although  the  practice  of 
artificial    ■  nsemi nrt i on  usually  reflects  tne  desire  to  have 
children  rather  than  eugenic  aims    (for  example,  a,   in  marriages 
where  husbands    n  re   impotent>  or  where  vasectomies  are  planned 
but  a  safeguard   is  desired  to   accommodate  any     -ange   in  heart). 
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The  are   *ai rlv   restrictive   ^  ca-e  of 

"-jr;e  u  t  •  c  an  :.r»'     s  w*te  re  the  f  e  t  us  i  s  v.po*n   :  u  be  de  f ec  t  i  ve  ; 
t^e   criterion   *<>r  vjc-  an  abortion   is  usual!-,    t^e  physical 
heiit:-.  o*   r."e  ■not^e*'.     however,  once   tecnniques  f  or  determining 
f  e  ^eielic  ^a^e^urj        ^  f  e  t  js    »  "•■    i      rove:1  and  a  de  fee  t  i  ve 
* e  t  'j -a  cin  ae  i  -en  t 1  ? :  e d  .■:  i  th  ce  r  'a  i  n  t-.  .   *  he  D'ess^re   to  1  i  be ra~ 
1 i ze  joort i  on   1 aws  wi  *  1    jndo^b  ted  1 v   i nc^ease . 
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Since  the  present  state  of  genetic  'edge  3-d 

technology  does  not  oer-Ft  the    -l^inaticn  of  gene    :c  defects, 
the  o-e  ^eve-We  3r,-.-an  available   is  genetic  counseling. 
Tn:-    counseling  is   usually  sought  by  an   individual  who  is 
concerned  about   the  possible  genetic  etiology  of  a  trait  or 
fl.sease    (Lynch.    1370) .     Many  of  these  aitne-ts  have  seconaary 
behavioral   symptom*    'e.g..  mental  retardation). 

Genetic  counseling  involves  providing  an  estimate  of 
probablity  of  occurrence   'or  recurrence)   of    )  disease  or 
defect   for  a  particular  individual.     It  also  includes  an 
interpretation  of  the  risk,  guidance  for   the  family,  and 
referral    to  an  appropriate   individual  or  agency    (Rimoin,  1970; 
Roberts,    19/0;   .        ir.    JQ/O;  Lynch,    1 969)  . 

The  probability  est-.iate  is  obtained  by  first  estab- 
lish^ the  diagnosis  of  the  individual    in  question.     Then  a 
complete   family  history  of  the  proband  or  propositus   (the  sn- 
d.vid^al   «ho.    in  seeking  counsel,  brings   the  family  under  study 
though  nor  necessarily   the  one  with  the  disease)    is  obtained. 
Depending  upon   the  disease  at  hand,  specific  tests,  such  as 
dermotoglyphfc  analyses,  karyotype  studies,  and  enzyme  analyses 
are  performed.     All  of  the  above  information,  along  with   the  cur 
rent   literature  on   the  etiology  of  the  disease, is  used  in  estima 
tn*  p robab  i  T  i  t y  requested. 
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*  '   i«-  ^   r  *-»e  r  rr»rMr>  >  1  i  t  v         r  ec  -  >* r  r  e^c 
-  o*   znr-z^r^  .     Tne  diagno- 

-  :.oc  1  -3  I  1  y   In   t>r    io^s  c«>~*"*on  diseases.  A 
.   :  -,  J         ce  tnuy  ~a y  zros'ide  cljes 

.       r--f        -t*  1 1- ,   "ooert  s   ;  1  970)  po  I  nts 
-'i-crs/  /o  or   sox~  i  inked  ,  ^ut  corneal  opa - 
■  ■  .  -  :  i  •■  k  ed    f  S.^ilarly,    in  rjscular 

,f*  ■i"  --  :>Jt*-T-  n:'  development  help 
-    ''.'.;f,-,lvt!   -jr.  J    <>ex-  linked    f  or^S  .  ) 

'  .    i        !  i  r4  ree  <  >f  c  r.jr-and  .  Full 

.  •  o 1 .! »  I  .        a  r  e    7  re  1 uded  including 

:,-  >:.i^;;     nffji-vnior  on  ir.rediate 
,    ->;-•■;-  a«-."it>,   -rinjparents  ,  cousins, 

•    •        ■  •    :  t  .■  •  "  >  *  nr  >  ,  -1  i  aC~os  7  s  ,   a  nd  any  nece 
.  >       ^r-.i-'»  :  I-  i>*>  c-v.slricd  bv  :vpe  [o.^. 
.i !    ih»-rr  ■»!  ;  on  ,  a   ~j]or  environmental  aqont  , 
p  'jo^cl'C  and  environmental  factors 

r  ■.;  .t»n  t  /Kje  of   rncur r^nce    'Townes,  -370)]. 
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H  i  gh-Ri  sk  Fjni  1  ies 

High-risk  families  are  those  with  a  recurrence  risk 
of  25/  or  more.     Although  risks  exceeding  50?   (but   less  than 
100*')  do  not   follow  any  accepted  genetic  model,  cases  are 
tound  of  exceptional    families  whose  empiric  recurrence  risk 
appears   to  exceed  fifty  percent   (Townes,  1970). 

When  a  dominant  autosomal    trait   is   involved,  50* 
of  all   progeny   (male  and  female)  of  the  affected  person  can  be 
expected  to  inherit  the  disorder.     The  unaffected  progeny 
have  no   increase   in   risk  for  their  offspring.     However,   it  is 
possible  for  the  gene  to  have  a  low  expressivity  (degree 
of  manifestation  of  a  given  gene)    in  one  generation  and  a  high 
expressivity   in  a  succeeding  one,  hence  appearing  to  skip 
generations   (Townes ,    I97O;  Rimoin,   1970;  Roberts,    1970).  That 
is,   the  gene  may  have   incomplete  penetrance   (the  percentage 
with  which  a  gene  produces   its  corresponding  characteristics 
in  the  organisms  having  that  gene). 

If  the  affliction   in  question  is  an  autosomal  recessive 
disorder,  and  both  parents  are  unaffected  but  heterozygous 
(and  hence  carriers),    the  recurrence  risk   is  25  percent.  Un- 
like  the  autosomal  dominant  traits,   the  autosomal  recessive 
trait  is  not  likely  to  show  up  in  the  family  history.  All 
individual     carry  three  of  four  harmful    recessive  genes 
(Roberts,    1970),  but  these  are  not   likely  to  be  manifested 
unless   there  is  a  union  wi  tn  another  carrier  of  those  same 
harmful  genes.     Phenylketonuria  and  galactosemia  follow 
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this  pat t* in. 

Sex-linked  disorders  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
X-linked  disorders.     Y-linked  disorders  ar ;    rare  and  usually 
lethal,  and  will  not  be  discussed.     Hemophilia,  red-green 
color-blindness,  and  one  form  of  muscular  dystrophy  sre  examples 
of  X-linked  disorders.     If  the  mother  of  the  affected  child  has 
a  positive  family  history  (i.e.,  an  affected  brother  or  maternal 
uncle)    then  she   is  a  carrier,   in  which  case  there  is  a  50  per- 
cent chance  of  having  carrier  daughters  and  a  50  percent  chance 
or  having  affected  sons.     If  there  is  no  maternal  history  of 
the  affliction,   the  child  may  represent  a  new  mutation,  in  which 
case  the  recurrence  risk  would  be  slight.     Fortunately,  methods 
for  detecting  carriers  of  the  X-linked  traits  are  being  im- 
proved;  this  will  allow  a  more  definite  statement  of  probablities 
in  the  future. 
Low- Rj  sk  Fam? lies 

The  low-risk  group  includes  many  of  the  congenital 
malformations  such  as  cleft  lip,  club  foot,  hydrocephaly  and  un- 
translocated  21-trisomy;   the  inheritance  patterns  are  unclear 
and  hence  empiric  risk  figures  must  be  relied  upon.      These  risks 
are  in   the  5  percent  to  10  percent  range   (Townes ,   1970;  Rimoin, 
1970).     Congenital  malformation  affects  from  2.5  to  7  percent 
of  children  and  eight  defects  account  for  three-fifths  of  these 
malformations.     Of  these  eight  defects  (club  foot,  cardiac 
anomalies,  mongolism,  hydrocepha  1  y  ,  anencepha 1 y ,  spina  blfuda, 
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clefts  of  lip  and  palate,  Polydactyly)  only  Polydactyly  has  a  h 
risk  of  recurrence.     The  greater  portion  of  the  other  disorders 
are  not  easily  preventable  through  genetic  counseling  or  other 
means   (Townes ,    1 9  70 ) . 

The  presentation  above  belies  the  enormous  complexity 
of  the  biophysical   technicalities  and  the  moral,  philosophical 
and  legal   issues   involved  in  mechanisms  of  genetic  transmission 
and  in  the  process  of  genetic  counseling.     New  advances  in  the 
study  of  etiology  of  diseases  may  someday  make  it  possible  for 
all  parents  of  children  whith  an  anomaly  to  be  informed  of 
their  risk;   the  significance  of  genetic  information  is  such 
that  it  could  and  should  be  brought  from  the  recondite  to  the 
comprehens  i  b 1 e . 
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III.   NEUROLOGICAL  FACTORS  AND  INTERVENTIONS 


In  this  chapter,  psychopharmacology  (drug  therapy) 
will  be  di scussed--especi al 1 y  as   it   is  applied  to  children 
who  have  been  diagnosed  as  "minimal  brain  damaged",  or 
"hyperk i net i cM  ,  or  as  having  a  "learning  disorder".     A  dis- 
cussion of  neural    transmission,  drug  action  and  a  listing  of 
some  of   the  ma  jo  r  c  1  as  'res  of  d  rugs  will  precede  an  exami  nation 
of  evaluative  studies. 

Fo'lowing  the  section  on  psychopharmacology  i  s  a 
description  of  interventions  based  upon  suspected  perceptual- 
motor  impairments.     Included  is  the  work  of  Cruickshank,  Kephart, 
Frostig,  and  Doman  and  Delacato.     While  the  target  population  of 
these   interventions   is  not  usually  labeled  "emotionally  disturbed", 
it  does  constitute  a  variant  group,    that  is,  deviant  from  the 
1  a rge r  g roup  th rough  labelling  or  segregation  in  special  p rograms . 
Neural  Transmission 

Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  brain  is  the  site  of  action 
of  many  of  the  drugs  under  consideration  here,   it  may  be  worth- 
while to  review  some  principles  of  neural   transmission.  Few 
studies  have  been  done  on  neural    transmission  within  the  brain 
itself;  most  of  the  information  we  have  has  been  the  result  of 
experiments  with  peripheral  nervous  tissue.     It  is  assumed  that 
similar  processes  occur  within  the  central   nervous  system. 

A  junction  refers   to  the  space  between  the  terminotion 
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of  an  axon  of  a  nerve  cell  and  an  adjacent  cell,     if  this  space  is 
between  two  nerve  cells,   it  Is  called  a  synapse,  and  if  it   is  be- 
tween a  nerve  eel)  and  a  muscle  or  a  qiand  cell,   it   is  a  neuroef- 
fector  junction.     The  stimulation  of  the  prejunction  nerve  cell 
may  generate  a  response  in  the  adjacent  cell    (nerve,  muscle,  Qr 
gland  cell).     The  exact  nature  of  the  activation  process  was  not 
clear  until   experiments  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury demonstrated  that  the  activation  of  the  postjunction  cells  was 
due  to  chemical  mediators  such  as  acetylcholine  and  epinephrine. 
Studies  with  peripheral  nervous  tissue  have  isolated  two  different 
mechanisms  that  mediate  nerve  junction  transmission.     One  mechanism 
was  named  cholinergic  because  the  effect  was  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  acetyJchol ine.     Acetylcholine  produces  responses  similar 
to  those  which  occur  with  stimulation  of   the  parasympathetic  nerves, 
such  as   increase  in  tone  and  cont rac t i b i 1  I ty  of  smooth  muscles,  di- 
lation of  blood  vessels  and  cardiac  deceleration.     The  other  mecha- 
nism was  named  adrenergic  because  the  effect  was  similar  to  that 
produced  by  epinephrine.     Epinephrine  effects  resemble  stimulation 
of  sympathetic  nerves,  which  produce  decreases   in  tone  and  contrac- 
tibility  of  smooth  muscles,  constriction  of  blood  vessels,  cardiac 
acceleration,  etc. 

Transmission  between  all  neural  junctions  appear  to  be 
mediated  through  chemical  substances,  although  it   is  not  known  if 
the  chemical  mediators   (neurohumors)  within  the  central  nervous 
system  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  peripheral   nerves.  It 
is  known  that  there  are  concentrations  of  epinephrine,  norepineph- 
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rine  an  J  sere: on  in  within   the  brain  and  that  these  con  cen  t  ra  t  i  ons 
can  De  affected  by  behavioral ly-active  drugs;  hence »   the  re  appears 
to  be  a  re  i  a  t  i  ons* i d  be  tween  the  concentration  of  these  substances 
within  the  brain  and  the  behavioral  effect  of  the  drugs  (Thompson 
an-J  Schus  te  r  .   1963)  . 
D  rug   Act  i  on 

Pharmacology  as  a  science  dates  from  about  1 800 ,  although 
the  first  record  of  r^edictnal  agents  dates  from  about  1550  B.C. 
The  ea  r 1 y  1 800 ' s  s  aw  nany  d  i s cover  i  es  regarding  the  specification 
of  the   loci  of  druq  action.  The  notion  of  specific  sites  of  drug 
reaction  within   the  organism  was  expanded  in   the  early  I900's  by 
Hhrlich  and.    later,   by  Clark  into  a  broad  receptor  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  this   theory,   the  introduced  chemical  has  a  selective 
affinity   for  different  tissues  in  the  body ,  and  enters   into  a 
chemical    relation  with  receptors   in  the  cells.     Moreover,  there 
exists  a  relationship  between  the  amount  of  drug  anchored  to  the 
receptors  and  the  effect  produced.     These  "receptors"  are  hypo- 
thetical  constructs  and  no  specific  receptor  has  been  isolated; 
to  this   Jay.    the     receptor  theory  has  played  a  vital   role  in  con- 
ceptualizing the  effects  of  drugs. 

We  may  characterize  drugs  as  having  bcal  effects  (such 
as  a  local  anesthetic)  or  general  systemic  effects;   the  former  are 
rarely   important   in  behavioral  pharmacology. 

Drugs  affect  the  degree  of  functioning  of  the  cells  but 
do  not  change  the-  k i  n d  of  functioning.     Cells  may  be  stimulated 
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'ceM    functions   increased)  or  depressed  (cell   functions  decreased). 

Two  drugs  present  in  the  organism  at  the  same  time  can 
interact   in  differing  ways.     The  second  drug  could  have  no  effect 
on   the  other  drug,  diminish  the  effects  of  the  other  drug,  (i.e., 
De  ataqomstic)  .  or  enhance  the  effect  of  the  other  drug.  En- 
hancement may  take  three  forms.     Drugs  may  potentiate  each  other 
if  the  combined  effect   is  greater  than  the  sum  of  individual 
effects.     They  are  synergist! c  if  they  produce  an  effect  greater 
than  either  drug  alone,  but  not  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  effects 
of  the  two  drugs.     The  drugs  sumnate  if  the  total  effect   is  the  sum 
of   the   individual  effects. 

The  fate  of  a  druq  refers  to  the  transformations   that  it 
undergoes  after  absorption,  and  the  mechanism  of  its  excretion 
from  the  organism.     By  and  large,  drugs  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
Other  routes  of  excretion    include   the   lungs,  skin,  and  the  intes- 
tines.    Some  drugs  are  excreted  without  change,  and  others  are 
excreted  after  a  biotransformation   (a  transformation  within  the 
organist        a  drug  to  an  inactive  form  or  to  a  form  wi  th  different 
effect-*  . 

Types   of  Drugs 

Without  any  concern   for  taxonomic  purity,  a   listing  of  groups 
drugs  of  interest  and  some  of  their  primary  effects  will   serve  as 
a  background  for   later  sections.    (From  Thompson  and  Schuster,   1968) . 

Sympathomimetic  agents  are  those  which  produce  responses 
similar  to  the  stimulation  of  sympathetic  adrenergic  nerves.  Epi- 
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nepnrire   is  natural  prototype  o*"  this  class.     T^e  amphetamines 

(whose  various   forns   include  Dexedrine  and  Benzedrine)  are  a 
major  group  in  this  class.     Sen  avi  ora I  effects   include  increased 
motor  activity,   insomnia,  and  accelerated  and  des vnch ron i zed 
encepha 1 og rams . 

Sedatives  and  hypnotics  were   the  first  drugs  used  in 
psych i at r i ^  management.     Hypnotics  produce  a  greater  degree  of 
cerebral   and  behavioral   depression   than  sedatives;  hypnotics 
induce  anesthesia  at  h i gn  dosages,  and  drowsiness,  decreased 
motor  activity  at   lower  dosages.     The  barbiturates  are  included 
in  th  i  s  class;    the  du  ra  t  i  on  of  its  va  r  i  ous  de  r  i  va  t  i ves  range 
from  Jong   (e.g.,  barbital  and  phenoba rb i ta 1 )   to  ultrashort 
(e.g.  ,  hexoba  rb  i  ta 1 ) . 

The  use  of  opium  in   large  psychiatric  hospitals  was 
at   its  height   in  the  mid-l800's,  to  relie\e  symptoms  such  as 
anxiety  and  depression.     Other  sedatives  and  hypnotics  were 
developed  to  replace  opium;  bromides  were   introduced  in  the  l850's, 
ch.loral  hydrate  was   first  used  in   1869,  paraldehyde   in   1 883  and 
the  barbiturates   in   1903  (Tourney,  1969). 

The  use  of  behaviorally-active  drugs  was  not  wi  de spread 
until    the  mid-fifties.     At  this   time  ch lo rp romaz i ne  was  intro- 
duced;   it  was   the  first  of  the  t ranqu i 1 i z i ng  drugs  and  the  first 
of  a  long   line  of  phenoth i az i ne  derivatives.      Its  effect  was  to 
de  crease  the  f  requency  of  agg  ressive  outbursts   in  psychotics 
without   the  confusion,  muscular  incoordination,  and  drowsiness 
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or   t^e  generic  nar^s   for  drugs   in  this  group  are  promazine, 
^  I  vprona z'i  ne  ,   trifluoperazine,   pe  rpnenaz  i  ne  ,   and  thioridazine. 

rurther   information  on  drug  groups  ray  be  obtained  from 
T'\,~dv^  a~.j  Schuster   (196B)  or  Gordon   (1?64.  1^7). 
t q:  Drugs 

■Bradley    '!Q37t,  was   the  first   to  publish   results  of 
siujie,  of  the  effects  of  drugs    f anphe tan? nes )   on  children 
.*.t*  behavioral  disorders.     Usinq  children  in  a  hospital  setting, 
ne   Founu   that   the  nos  t  narked  chanqes   in  behavior  (teacher 
ratings]  nccured  in  those   that  had  received  the  druq  (Benzedrine). 

Increase     in   interest    in  school   material  was  noted, 
a>  well  as  heightened  coni;,    hens  ion,  accuracy  and  apparent 
motivation  to  accomplish  as  much  wort-  as  possible.     Wo  negative 
effects  were  noted  although  some  of  the  children  noted  feelings 
Indicating  mild  euohorfa.     Since   this    initial    study,    there  has 
t.-eon    1  Dlethora  of  studies,  many  of  questionable  design   (e.g.,  ex- 
perimenters *ere  not  ''blind"),  which  have  evaluated  the  effects 
or   drugs   upon  various  behavioral   Treasures   including  learning, 
attention,  and  activ.ty   level.     Sor„e  of  these  studies,  as  well 
as   t*e  practical   and  ethical    issues   that  they  raise,  will  be 
d  i  sc jssed  he  re . 

Two  main   types  of  druqs  are  used  in   the  treatment  of 
hyperactivity:     psychic  stimulants   (amphetamines,       thy  I  phen i date) , 
and  tranquilizers    (phenothiazine  derivati  ves) . 
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S^dtey    ''1950),  treated  children  wit^  Benzedrine  and 
Pexedrine  to  alleviate  their  behavioral  problems.     Two  hundred  and 
seven t  y-f i  ve  ch  i 1 d  ren  were  t  re a ted  ove  r  12  years.     Sixty  to 
70  percen  t  s  howed  sy^p  t  0'~a  tic   i  nprovemen  t    (i.e.,  quieter,  in- 
creased  attention,  nGre  cooperative,  happier)  while  15  to  25 
percent  showed  no  change,  and  10  to  15  percent  showed  negative 
beha.-ior  changes   u.j.,  anorexia,  -ore  tense,  active,  sectusive, 
and   i  rr i  table) . 

Recent  t  i  ^e-sanp  1  i  ng  observations  of  classrocrr  behavior 
indicate  that   the  stimulant  drugs  reduce  inattentive  behavior, 
undirected  notor  activity  and  tend  to  increase  attention  to  tasks 
dnd  the  amount  of  positive  teacher-pupil  contact   (Conners ,  l?7l)« 
Moreover,  contrary  to  the  belief  that  drugs  merely  dope  the 
youngs  ers   into  inactivity,  time-stop  pho tog raphy  used  in  f ree~ 
field  activity  show  that  stimulants    increase    the  total  amount 
of  activity;    it  is  the  quality  of  the  activity  rather  than  the 
totat   amount  of  energy  expended  that   is  changed  by  the  drugs 
(Conners,  197D. 

Denhoff,   Davids,  and  Hawkins   (1970  provide  a  recent 
example  of  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  dext  roamphe tarn  i  ne  on 
hyperk  i ne  t  i  c  child  ren .     Me th^do 1 og  i  ca 1    issues  were  cons  i  de  red  and 
a  double  olind  design  was  used,  although  only  teacher  ratings  were 
used  to  evaluate  changes. 

Forty-two  pupils  attending  a  private  school   for  children 
with  learning  disabilities  were  the  subjects.     They  were  6-  to  I'j- 
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ye.j-s  q-   aw,    j>t'  'u^-al    ;  n  te  1  I;  Gf  and  nad  ^ot  ?ee^  referred 

r-ecause  of  a  prrary  emotional  disturbance,     The  cnildren  were 
*  ro^.  3  ~id-!le  class  background  and  ,  after  complete  pediatric 
neurological .  psychiatric  and  psychological  examination,  were 
ri :  as  ha/ing  a   learning  disability  of  v  i  sua  I -perceptua  1  * 

t  if  o  -   I  an  Quae  6  ~  re  1  a  ted  nr  I  q  i  n  ,     Mos  t  of  t  he  children  we  re  at 
least  t ao  /ears  behind   in  school  achievement- 

The  dependent  variable  was  personality  and  behavioral 
characteristic*  as  measured  by  rating  scales  for  hyperkinesis 
developed  by  one  of  the  authors   (previously  tested  for  validity 
and  reliabilityi.     With  this  scale,  the  raters  are  asked  to  judge 
the  child  along  the  given  dimensions,   in  comparison  with  other 
children  of   the  sjne  age  a<  d  sex  ("norma!   children").  Dimensions 
include:     (1)   activity   (involuntary  and  constant  overactivity, 
always  on  the  move);    (2)  attention  span  and  powers  of  concentration 
■3)   variability   (fluctuations   in  behavior);    (h)    impulsiveness  and 
inability  to  delay  gratification;    (5)    irritability   (low  frustration 
tolerance);    <6)  exp los i veness    (easily  provoked  fits  of  anger); 
{?}   school  v..;rk    (concentration,  participation   in  school  activities, 
learning  difficulties) . 

•"11   children  had  medication  discontinued  during  the 
sj.-^er  vacations.     Three  weeks  after  the  resumption  of  school  in 
the  fall    (without  medication),  pretest  ratings  were  made  separately 
by  teachers  and  parents;   the  parent  data  w,is  later  discarded  because 
of  the  poor  return  rate.     One-half  of  the  children  were  randomly 
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as  ^a^eJ  tr  t^t    treat "en:  condition  and  the  others  to  the  control 
cond  :  r  s  on  .     Children  In  the  treatment  condition  .vere  given  a 
10-^3  capsule  of  dextroamphetamine  sulfate   (Dexedrine)  each 
.r.ornlr.q  r^y   the  school   principal    it  he  only,  per  son  who  knew  the 
conterts  o*'    tN'  ca.:svles).     Children   in  the  control  condition 
rece' .eJ   'o.tc~ed  placebos.     Three  -veeks   later,   the  parents  and 
teac^ers  .-ere  again  asked  to  complete  rating  scales  for  each  child. 
During  the  -inal    three  week  p~ase  of  the  project,   the  children  who 
had  received  dextroamphetamine  received  placebos  and  those  who 
had  been  In  the  placebo  qrouD  received   the  dext roampnetam i ne . 
A  third  r.iting  scale  was  filled   for  each  child  after  the  lapse 
of  another   three  weeks. 

Lower  ratines    (high  score*,   indicate  more  hyperkinetic 
characteristics)  were  obtained  under  the  drug  condition  fhan  under 
the  placebo  condition.     Cn  each  of  the  scales,   teachers  rate*?  the 
children  ^s  ^ore  hyperkinetic  after  the  placebo  condition  than  at 
the  ti^e  nc  »       pretest   ratings.     No  differences  were  found  on  the 
rating  of  scnool  work;    the  length  of  the  drug  treatment  intervals 
may  not  have  been  long  enough  to  induce  effects  that  would  be 
reflected   in  the  school   per forr^ance .     Longer  treatment  intervals 
could  have  provided  "ore  data   in  this  respect.     As  the  authors  point 
out,  otncr  measures,  such  as  direct  observations  and  counting  of 
specific  behaviors  by  observe rs  and  measu  remen  t  of  phys  i  ca 1  move* 
ment  hy  mechanical   devices,  could  be  considered  in  future1  studies, 
especially  where  cost   is  not  a  limiting  factor.     This  study  and  others 
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(e.g.,  Conners,  Eisenberg,  and  Barcai,   1967)  provide  some  evidence 
that  amphetamines  can  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  hyperkinetic 

behavior  patterns  of  young  children. 

Phenothiazine  derivatives   (mo*  t  •  / i  ne) 

have  been  used  with  hyperactive  chMdre 

chlorpromazine  in  \3$k.     Grant   (1962),    in  ,  f  studies 

utilizing  this  drug,  concluded  that  chlorpromazine  was  useful  and 
effective  In  treating  hyperactivity.     More  recently  there  has  been 
less  interest  in  tranquilizers,  although  studies  comparing  tranquil- 
izers and  stimulants   (e.g.,  Sprague,  Barnes,  and  Werry,   1970)  and 
studies  of  t!.e  effects  of  tranq ji 1 izers  on  specific  learning  tasks 
(e.g.,  Werry,  e_t_  aj^,   1966)  still  have  general  currency.  However, 
whenever  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  tranquilizers,   the  latter  have  shown  an  impairment  of  learning 
and  cognitive  functions   (Conners ,   1971;  Sprague  ej_  aj_,  1970).  This 
may  be  an  effect  of  problems  with  diagnosis,  which  are  discussed 
below,  or  of  problems  wi    i  identifying  the  specific  population  for 
which  tranquilizers  may  be  effective  (Conners,  1971). 

If  one  assumes,  that  medication  of  some  sort  is  in  fact 
indicated,  the  prescribing  physician  must  monitor  certain  effects 
(Laufer,  1971).     The  goal  of  the  medication  is  to  have  activity  and 
attention  under  the   individual's  control,  without  over-control  and 
without  a  total   lack  of  it;   the  level  of  medication  that  accomplishes 
this  end  is  the  desired  dosage  level.     Excessive  dosage  may  be 
indicated  by  over-control    (soporific  behavior)  or  by  stimulation 
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(irritability,   tension).     Some  of  the  possible  side-effects  with 
amphetamines  and  me t hy I phen i da te   (Ritalin)    include  the  "amphetamine 
look"  (pale,  oinched,  facial  expression  with  dark  hollows  under 
ey«*s)  ,  anorexia,    insomnia,  headache  and  abdominal  pain. 

At  some  point   in  time,    the  child  will   no  logger  requ're 
medication  to  maintain  control  over  his  bo1  wior,  '»qni  ;  .n 

this  stage  may  be  accomplished  by  discontinuing  the  i.uJicati 
and  observing  the  effects.     Or,  when  the  condition  is  outgrown, 
the  child  will  display  the  normal   reaction  to  stimulants  rather 
thsh  the  paradoxical    response  which  had  previously  slowed  and 
controlled  his  motor  behavior.     Concurrent  with  the  medication  of 
the  child,   the  family  and  school  must  be  enlisted  io  determine 
the  behavioral  effects   in  the  class,  as  we  1 1  as  to  modify  the 
environment  within  the  home  and'  school    in  order  to  complement  the 
effects  of  the  medication. 

Obviously,  careful   supervision  and  follow-up  are  necessary 
if   the  drug   is  to  be  used  effectively.     Unfortunately,   little  re- 
search has  been  clone  on  the  relationship  between  drug  dosage  and 
behavioral  effects  in  children   (DiMascio,    1970);   the  appropriate 
child  dosage   is  frequently  merely  extrapolated  from  the  adult/child 
weight  ratio. 

But  deeper   issues  are  involved  here.     First   there  is  the 
question  of  diagnosis  and  classification  of  the  presenting  symptoms. 
Hyperactivity   is  not  a  diagnostic  entity   (Fish,    1969)-     The  target 
population  is  a  heterogeneous  group  and  there  is  little  agreement 

no 
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in  diagnosis,  except   in  the  most  servere  disorders   (DiMascio,  1370); 
the  labeling  confusion  that  results  is   in  part  a  reflection  of  the 
disagreements  In  specification  of  etiology,     A  large  portion  of 
this  confusion  is  connected  with  the  question  of  organic  brain 
damage.     Labels  such  as  "minimally  brain  damaged",  "brain  injured", 
are  used  when  organicity  is  not  estaM  '         .     The  circularity  of 
reasoning  is  apparent:     these  Inh-  to  explain  why  the 

chi 'Id  has  the  behavioral  sympto  ;  jet  ,  the  labels  were 

ascribed  on  the  basis  of  the  behavioral   symptoms   (DiMascio,  1970; 
Hallahan,   1971).     The  argument  is  that  since  certain  types  of 
organic  brain  injury  are  sometimes  found  in  conjunction  with  par- 
ticular behavioral  symptoms  and/or  neurological  abnormalities 
("soft"  signs),  then  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  the  behavioral 
symptoms,  with  or  without  the  "soft"  neurological   symptoms,  is 
"proof  of  brain   injury.     In  fact  there  is  no  necessary,  consistent 
relationship  between  the  three  phenomena  (DiMascio,   1970;  Fish,  1969), 

Once  the  determination  of  drug  dosage  and  treatment 
population  has  been  completed,  there  remains  the  problem  of  assess- 
ment of  drug  effectiveness.     Early  studies  relied  upon  rather  global 
descriptive  categories  such  as  "improved".     More  refined  methods 
such  as  time-sampling  observations  have  been  employed,  as  mentioned 
ear  1 ier. 

Besides  the  above  medical  and  evaluative  considerations, 
othical    issues  must  be  considered.     Should  medication  be  used  to 
effect  conformity  (and  control)  within  the  classroom,  to  increase 
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achievement   1'children  -who  are  more  manageable  may  not  necessarily 
accomplish  more) ,  or  to  improve  the  accessibility  of  other  forms 
of   i  ntervon  t  i on   (e.g.,  psychot  nerapy ,  behav  i  or  mod  ification).  Or, 
i  s  the  drug  be  i  nq  advocated  to  hand  1 e  On  1 y  the  symptoms  of  what 
nay  ne  deep")- rooted  problems   in  the  nome  ,  school  or   in  the  child? 
The  danger   is   in  considering  the  tangible  and   immediate  as  the 
preferable  mode  of  Treatment  for  co'^l^x  problems   (Freeman,  1972; 
Ladd,   1970).     Other  r  .   '■  !'«t   to  the  occurrence  of 

the  undesirable  ben  1 ,  ! ,     u     ire       ully   ignored  due   tM  soci-il 
or  political   ratifications.     These  include  poor  teaching,  misinformed 
or  mistreating  parents,  home  problems,  and  schools  with  limited 
budget and  hence  without  the  means  to  provide  for  alternative 
modes  of  treatment,  and  even  such  factors  as  malnutrition  and 
"the  normal  ebullience  of  childhood   (Report.,.,   1971)."    An  in- 
ability to  cope  with  these  problems  promotes  a  gravitation  to 
the  encapsulated  panacea. 

Another  central   concern   is   the   long-range  effect  of 
drug  administration   (Ladd,   1970;   Freeman,    1972;  Laufer,   1971 ; 
Solomons,    1971).     One  common  fear  of  parents  and  teachers   is  that 
the  use  of  drugs  with  young  children  will  merely  accelerate  the 
pill-oopping  progression  among  adolescents.     In  fact,  however, 
middle-class  housewives  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  drugs  today 
and  a  re  t  hemse 1 ve  s  ,  poo  r  mode  Is  of  drug  abstinence.     No  we  1 1 -de  - 
stgned  study  of  long-range  effects  of  drug  use  has  been  carried  out. 
One  study   (Laufer,    1971)  of  66  former  hyperkinetic  patients  treated 
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with  amphetamines  or  methylphenidate,  while  uncontrolled 
(i.e.,  no  comparison  group),  does  not  support  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  heavy  dependence  on  drugs  and   instability  which  many 
expect.     Better  planned  and  executed  studies  are  needed  in  this 


area . 


Because  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the  use  and  misuse 
of  drugs  in  schools   (|_add,   1970),  the  Department  of  Health, 
education  and  Welfare  called  a  conferenrr    >n  the  use  of  stimulant 
drugs   in  the  treatment  of  behavio    ,     .   disturbed  young  schoo' 
children.     Portions  of  the  Report  of  the  conference  will  be 
summarized  here  (Report..,,   1971;  freeman,  1972).  Conclusions 
drawn  were  that  stimulants  should  be  employed  only  with  due 
regard  to  the  problem  at  hand  and  after  a  thorough  medical 
examination.     If  used  with  the  precautions  outlined,  the  Report 
states  that  the  drugs  may  be  expected  to  be  effective  in  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cases.     Moreover,  the  conference  par- 
ticipants cone  I uded  that : 

0     the  toxicity  of  stimulant  drugs   is  not  a  problem 

in  the  dosages  employed, 

2)  there  is  no  established  risk  of  later  drug  dependency 

3)  't  is  unlikely  that  the  small  amount  of  drugs 
manufactured  for  these  purposes  would  lead  to  illegal 
d  i  vers  I  on  , 

M     the  stimulants  permit  greater  attention  to  self- 
initiated  probelm  solving. 
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5)  parents  should  not  be  coerced  into  seeking 
or  accepting  any  treatment*  and 

6)  the  school's  role  is  not  to  specify  a  method 

of  radical  treatment  but  to  inform  the  parents  of  the 
child's  behavior . 

The  drug  therapy  outlined  above  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.     Historically,  the  concerns  of  investigators  regarding 
children  now  labelled  "minimally  brain  damaged"  or  "learning  dis- 
abled" initially  centered  on  their  perceptual -motor  (especially 
visual  perceptua 1 -motor )  coordination  and  development.     The  seminal 
work  of  Strauss  and  Werner  during  the  thirties  and  forties  with 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  Influenced  many  important  figures  in 
the  field,  such  as  Crui^kshank,  Kephart  and  Frostig   (Hallahan,  1971). 

Werner  and  Strauss,   in  studying  the  psychological  effects 
of  brain  damage  in  retarded  youngsters,  divided  the  children  into 
two  groups,  the  exogenous  (mental  retardation  due  to  neurological 
defects)  and  the  endogenous  (mental  retardation  due  to  familial 
factors).     In  studies  comparing  the  two  groups,  they  found  that  the 
exogenous  group  had  more  difficulty  than  the  endogenous  group 
in  making  visual-  and  aud i tory-Motor  cross-modal  integrations, 
maintaining  their  attention  to  the  task  at  hand,  making  figure- 
ground  discriminations,  and  making  categorical  classifications. 
The  exogenous  children  were  also  more  impulsive,  erratic  and  un- 
coordinated than  the  endogenous  ones   (Strauss  and  Werner,   1 9^*2 ; 
Strauss  and  Kephart,  1 9^0 ;     Strauss  and  Lehtinen,  1 9^7) -  Drawing 
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educational   implications  fn*.  the**  findings,  they  suggested  that 
treatment  may  occur  by  controlling  the  environment  and  in  training 
thj  child  to  exercise  voluntary  control    (Strauss,  19M;  Strauss  and 
lehtinen,   19Z>7;  Hallahan,  |97|).     Specific  tasks  to  accomplish  the 
latter  end  were  suggested  by  Strauss  and  Lehtinen. 

The  contributions  of  Strauss  and  Werner  include  a  concern 
for:     1)  specific  disabilities  and  methods  to  deal  with  them,  2)  per- 
ceptual-motor difficulties  and  frying  to  ..Ik-viate  them  and  3)  the 
characteristics  of  hyperactivity  and  d i s t rac tab i 1 i ty  and  management 
procedures  to  minimize  them  (Hallahan,  1971). 

Cruickshank  refined  some  of  the  suggestions  flowing  from 
Straus,  and  Lehtinen  (19*7)  and  incorporated  them  into  a  complete 
program  (Cruickshank,  et  a± ,   1961).     The  brain-injured  children  were 
effectively  -ducated  through  environmental  restructuring  and  the 
use  of  new  teaching  materials.    The  environmental  changes  included 
the  use  of  monochromatic  rooms  with  minimal  decor  (in  contrast  to 
the  typical  polychromatic  classroom)  and  the  utilization  of  indi- 
vidual cubicles  for  the  exceedingly  d i s tract i bl e . 

Like  Cruickshank,  Kephart  was  associated  with  Strauss  and 
Werner  early  in  his  career.    His  primary  emohasis  was  on  perceptual- 
motor  development   (Kephart,  i960),  especially  the  development  of 
lateral ity '(left-right  discrimination)  and  other  aspects  of  motor 
and  kinesthetic  development  which  constitute  body  awareness,  and 
which  he  considered  prerequisites  for  visual  development.    The  thera- 
peutic regimen  that  he  recommended  for  slow  learners  included  exer- 
cises for  lateral  coordination  and  development   (e.g.,  angels 
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in  the  snow)  and  kinesthetic  development   (e.g.,  balance  beam 
exercises):     progress  along  these  exercises  was   thought  to 
improve  body  .iwareness  and  directionality,  which  would  be  reflected 
in  better  achievement  since  many  academic  skills    (e.g.,  reading) 
require  directional  discriminations. 

Another  important  figure   in  perceptual  motor  development 
,ir  •   ♦riini-^'    I  ->   "iri  r- '        f  i  q  'le      loped    the  Frosiig 

Developmeni    ,-st  of  Visual  Perception   (DVTP)  and  founded  the 
Frostfg  Center  for  Educational  Therapy  in  Santa  Monica.  The 
DTVP,  which  purports   to  measure  five  visual  motor  skills  in- 
cluding eye- motor  coordination   (drawing  a  line  between  varying 
boundaries),   figure-ground  discrimination   (outlining  a  given 
figure  on  a  sheet  with  overlapping  figures),   form  constancy 
(discriminating  geometric  shapes  varying  in  size  and  orientations), 
position   in  space   (identifying  a  figure   from  a  number  of  choices) 
and  spatial   relations   (copying  dot  patterns  of  varying  complex- 
ity)   (Frostig,  Lefever.and  Whittlesey,   1964).     A  low  score  on  any 
of  the  subtests  can  be  remediated  through   the  training  program 
developed  to  accompany  the  assessment  device.     The  DTVP  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  useful    in  predicting  reading  readiness  (Hallahan, 
1971)  but  the  training  program,  while  effective   in  raising  DTVP 
scores,  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  generalize  to  academic 
ach  ievemen t . 

Glen  Doman  and  Carl   Delacato's  theory  of  neurological  _ 
rgani2ation   (Delacato,    1959;  Doman  et  I960)  has  provoked  much 
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controversy   (Robbing  and  Glass,    1969) -     The  proqram  advocated  by 
the  Institutes  for  the  Achievement  of  Human  Potential,  founded 

by  Doman  and  Delacato,  calls   for  rigidly  prescribed  * <,  ises 

to  which   the  child  must  st,  -ubii  ■■  • 

'r'    '  ,J         'M  ,}  l;ilM>1"/  ol   hemispher  ic  dominance,   and  on 
the  tenet  that  ontogeny  recapitulates  phylogeny.     The  theory 
as  outlined  in  Doman  et  aJL  (I960)  calls  For  (!)  trainings  child 
on   the  floor  to  remediate  brain  damage   (2)  manipulating  the  child 
into  body  patterns        appropriate  to  the   level  of  the  damaged 
brain    (3)    imposing  hemispheric  dominance  and  un i 1  a te ra 1 i ty 
U)   utilizing  carboi  dioxide   therapy  and   (5)   stimulating  the 
senses . 

Several  national  organizations   including  the  American 

Academy  of  Cerebral  Palsy,  and  American  Academy  of  Neurology, 

and  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  have  officially 

adopted  a  statement   ("The  Doman  Delacato  Treatment  of  Neurological ly 

Handicapped  Children")  which  concludes   in   its  summary: 

The     Institutes  for  'he  Achievement  of  Human  Potential 
appear  to  d  i  f  fer  ■  subs  *  an  t  i  a  1  ly  Fromother  groups 
treating  developmental  problems   in   (a)   the  excessive 
nature  of  their  undocumented  claims     for  cure  and 
(b)    the  extreme  demands  placed  upon  the  parents 
in  carrying  out  an  unproven  technique  without  fail. 

Advice  to  parents  and  professional  workers  cannot 
await  conclusive  results  of  controlled  studies  of 
all   aspects  of  the  method.     Physicians  and  therapists 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the   issues   in  the 
controversy  and  the  available  evidence.     We  have 
done   this  and  concur  with   the  conclusions  of  Robblns 
and  Gl ass   (1969) : 

I  i  7 
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Th« re  is  no  e-^p 
ri  •  e  the  va  1  ue 
f  >f  neuro  1  oq  i  < 


■l'.»'i.;e  iy  subs  tan  t  i  - 
t l"  'iory  or  prac  t  i 
.  .    l"  the  theory 


i f-   to  be  takv  i  scri'ju.       .  .  it-3  advocates  are 
under  an  ob 1 i  ga  t  i on  to  p  rovi  de  re as on ab 1 e 
support  for  the  tenets     of  the  theory  and  a 
series  of  experimental    investigations,  con- 
sistent with  scientific  standards,  which  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  rationale. 

To  date,  we  know  of  no  attempt  to  fulfill   this  obligation 

(American  Academy  of  Neurology,   1967;  Hallahan,  1971). 
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IV.     UOCHEMICAL  FACTORS  AND  INTERVENTIONS 


This  discussion  of  biochemical  interventions  has  two 
parts.     The  first  deals  with   the  current  4tat«  of  biochemical 
theories  and  with   treatment  of  schizophrenia.     Most  of  the  research 
has  been  characterized  by  poor  experimental  des  r  >  and  poor 
controls   (Coppen,   ,967;  Wyatt  et  al,    |97l)  and  the  results  obtained 
by  different  experimenters  have   frequently  been  contradictory; 
experiments  with  s ch i zoph ren i cs , a t  the  very  least,  provided 
research   leads  and  a  base  for  hypo  theses -gene ra t i ng .  Several 
theories  are  now  popular:   a  discussion  of  these  theories  may 
draw  together  many  superficially  disparate  interventions  and 
serve   to  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  investigations. 

The  second  section  will   consider  nutritional  factors. 
While  nutrition  has  not  been  e t i o 1 og i ca 1 1 y  implicated  in  any 
emotional   disturbance,  nutritional   factors  (and  malnutrition) 
have  been  shown  to  affect   learning  and  performance,   two  very 
important  behavior  parameters.     Because  of  this,  and  because 
nutritional   factors  can  cause,    in  some  sense,  deviation 
the  norm,    they  are  deemed  worthy  of  separate  discuss!, 
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A.     Schizophrenia  Research 


Schizophrenia  is  one  of  the  oldest  recognized  illnesses 
of  man,    its  description  being  first  recorded  by  the  ancient  Hindus 
3300  years  ago.     In  the  last  ten  years  or  so  with  the  rapid 
technological  and  biochemical  advances,  suDport  has  been  uncovered 
for  the  theory  that  schizophrenia  is  the  result  of  some  abnormal 
factor  or  substance  in  the  body.     Schizophrenia  is  one  o*  the  most 
serious  mental   illnesses,  accounting  for  twenty-five  percent  of 
all  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  and  one-half  of  all  occupied 
beds  within  those  hospitals.     It  strikes  one  person  out  of  every 
hundred,  usually  during  late  adolescence  or  early  adulthood. 

In  discussing  the  biochemical  mechanisms  of  schizophrenia, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  explication  of  the  mechanisms  does 
not   in  any  way  specify  the  etiolog/.     Environmental  and  psychologi- 
cal events   (e.g.,  stress),  as  well  as  hereditary  or  biophysical 
factors,  may  precipitate  and  maintain  the  biochemical  changes 
which  lead  to  the  disorder.     More  likely,  it  is  an  interaction  of 
these  factors  which  lead  to  biochemical  changes. 

Much  of  the  material  which  follows  has  been  drawn  from 
Coppen   (1967),  and  Wyatt,  Termini  and  Davis   ( 1971 )  who  reviewed 
the  last  ten  years'  work  In  biochemical  and  sleep  studies  on' 
schizophrenia.     Some  of  the  difficulties  of  these  studies  are 
important  for  the  proper  evaluation  of  the  field  (Wyatt,  ej^  a]_, 
1971:  Coppen,  1967)* 
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(')    It   is  possible    th«it  schizophrenia  is  not  a  unitary 
disease  but  a  syndrome  with  multiple  etiologies;  several 
environmental  or  hereditary  factors  could   lead  to  the 
development  of  the  same  syndrome. 

(2)  It    is  also  possible  that  the  disease  encompasses 
sevt-al  biochemical  abnormalities   that  may  not  be  related 
and  hence  any  one  biochemical   theory  may  not  suffice 

to  cover  the  entire  schizophrenic  population. 

(3)  Although  schizophrenia  is  presumed  ro  be  an  affliction 
of  the  brain,  no  direct  measurement  of  brain  biochemical 
functions  are  possible.     Hence  peripheral   bod/  fluids 
(e.g.,   serum,   urine)  are  used  to  provide   indices  of 

brain   functioning.     There  is  no  certainty   that  changes 
in  metabolism  in  the  brain  will  be  reflected  in  detect- 
able changes    in   the  serum  or  urine. 

CO    In  studies  of  schizophrenia,  appropriate  control  sub- 
jeCtS  "s  we"  as  double-blind  procedures  are  important. 
All    subjects  should  be  exposed  to  similar  conditions 
since  such  factors  as  stress,  diet  and  medication  may 
affect   the  minute  biochemical  changes  which  are  being 
asses  sed . 
The  Transmethylation  Hypothesis 

The   transmethylation  hypothesis  postulates    that  a 
schizophrenic  has  an  abnormal   ability  to  form,  or  inability  to 
metabolize,  methylated  substances.     There  are  several  hallucino- 
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I.  Increasing  pool 


Precursor 
Substances 
(phenylalanine 
L-dopa  tryptophan 


Methyl 
donors 
(methionine, 
betaine)  ,  ^ 


wnhalluoinogenic 
Endogenous 
mines 


mines  r- 
(dopamine,  tryytamine,  I 
'serotonin)  . 


3,  Increasing 
methyl  acceptors 
(nicotinamide) 


Inactive 
metabolites 
(MM,  M, 
metanevhvine, 
ami  others) 


torwaZ  Hallucinogenic 
transmethylation  derivatives 

(bufotinine,  flffj 


2.  Interference 
with  breakdown 
(MAO  I) 


Fig.  7.  Strategies  used  to  study  the  hypothesized  abnormal  transmethylation  in  schizophn 

I    increasing  available  pool  of  substances  thought  necessary  to  process:  precursor 
substances  and/or  methyl  donors.  2.  Interfering  with  normal  enzymatic  breakdown  by  use 
of  monoamine  .oxidase  inhibitor.  3.  Increasing  available  pool  of  methyl  acceptors, 


(Adapted  from  Wyatt  et  al,  1971,  p.  14.) 


genie  substances  wn i ch  are  derivatives  of  endogenous  anines. 
Many  of  these  compounds  are  methylated  derivatives  of  catechole 
and  indole  nuclei.     For  example,  mescaline  is  a  derivative  of 
phenylalanine  and  bufotenine   (be'ieved  to  be  ha  11 uc i nogen i c)  is 
a  derivative  of  serotonin. 

Osmond  and  Smythies  noted  the  similarity  between  mesca- 
line and  norepinephrine  and  hypothesized  that  an  abnormal  trans- 
methylation of  norepinephrine  might  be  responsible  for  some  forms 
of  schizophrenia,    through   the  endogenous  formation  of  methylated 
amines  which  would  function  as  hallucinogens.     This  compound, 
if  it  did  function   in   the  hypothesized  manner,    (l)  should  be 
capable  of  producing  or  exacerbating  physiological  and  psychological 
symptoms   found  in  schizophrenic  patients,    (2)    if   it  is  endogenous, 
the  schizophrenic  patient  should  be  able  to  produce  it  from  pre- 
cursors;  if  the  production  capability  is  found  in  normal  individu- 
als,   its  production  should  be  quantitatively  different   in  schizo- 
phrenics and  normals,    (3)    if  it   is  an  exogenous  compound,  its 
metabolisr  should  be  quantitatively  different   in  schizophrenics 
and  normals.     The  enzymes  necessary  for  the  methyla'ion  of  both 
catechole  amines  and  indoles  have  been  discovered  in  the  human  brain 
(Wyatt,  e£  aj_,   1971 )  . 

If  the  transmethylation  hypothesis   is  correct  and  the 
compounds  which  increase  the  supply  of  hallucinogenic  derivatives 
exacerbate  the  schizophrenic  symptoms,   then  it  follows  that  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  schizophrenic  derivatives  should  result 
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in  tne  melioration  of   the  schizophrenic  state.  To  test  the 
hypothesis,   therefore,  experimenters  have  sought  to  exacerbate 
schizophrenic  symptoms  by   (1)  administering  precursor  substances 
(e.g.,  L-dopa,  phenylalanine  and  typtophan)  or   (2)    increasing  the 
number  of  r<?thyl   donor  substances  available   (by  use  of  monoamine 
oxidase  inhibitors),  or  they  have  sought  t.o  ameliorate  schizo- 
phrenic symptoms   through   (3)  decreasing  the  amount  of  methyl 
donor  substances  available  by  administering  methyl  acceptors 
(e.g.,  nicotinic  acid  or  nicotinamide  adenine  di nuc leot i de ) 
(  Wvat;  et_  aj_,   1971).  See  Figure  7- 

Unfortunately,  studies  attempting  to  exacerbate 
schizophrenic  symptomatology  by   increasing  donor  substances  have 
not  been  convincingly  successful.     This  could  be  because  the 
substances   introduced  were  metabolized  before  any  effect  was  shown 
or  because  the  administration  of  the  compounds  orally  or  intra- 
venously did  not  change  their  levels   in  brain  tissue   (Wyatt  e  t  a ) , 
1970. 

Studies  attempting  to  aqgrevate  the  schizophrenic 
symptoms  by  increasing  the  supply  of  methyl  donors    (e.g.,  methio- 
nine) have  been  more  successful,  especially  if  the  methyl  donors 
are  given   in  conjunction  with  monoamine  oxidase   inhibitors  (MAO!) 
which  would  interfere  with  the  normal  enzymatic  breakdown  of  the 
endogenous  amines  by  inhibiting  the  enzyme  catalyzing  the  reaction. 
This  result  tends   to  support  the  transmethylation  hypothesis, 
although  there  is  a  possibility  that  what  was   labelled  exacerba- 
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tion  of  the  schizophrenic  symptoms  was  in  fact  the  result  of 
drug  toxicity   (which  is  indicated  by  the  high  incidence  of  con- 
fusion and  autonomic  symptomatology  evident  with  methionine 
administration).     This  methionine  loading  should  cause  differen- 
tial  reactions   in  schizophrenics  and  nonsch i zoph ren i cs  (according 
to  the  transmethylation  hypothesis)  but  methionine  administration 
to  nonschi zophrenics  has  been  carried  out  only  twice  and  hence 
this  aspect  cannot  be  evaluated  adequately   (Wyatt,  et  al ,  1971), 

Ni cotini c  act d  (niacin)  and  nicotinamide  adenine 
dinucleotide  (NAD)  are  methyl  acceptors  and  hence  decrease  the 
amount  of  methyl  donor  substances  available  for  transmethylation, 
which  would  lower  brain  concentrations  of  the  abnormal  methylated 
substances.     In  1952  Hoffer  and  Osmond  began  to  treat  schizophrenic 
patients   in  Saskatchewan, Canada,  wi th  laige  doses  of  nicotinamide 
(5'10  g./day).     To  date,   the  strongest  support  for  the  use  of  ni- 
cotinamide  and  NAD  in  the  treatment  of  schizophrenics  comes 
from  Hoffer  and  Osmond  and  their  associates   (e.g.,  Hoffer,  1962; 
Hoffer  and  Osmond,   1966;  Cott,   I967).  Many  others  have  failed  to 
replicate  their  results   (Wyatt  et  al   ,  1971). 

DMPEA. 

A  compound  3 , k-6 i me thophene thy  1  am i ne  (DMPEA)  was  identified 
'n   1952  as  a  possibly  psychom ime t i c  compound  relevant  to  the  trans- 
methylation hypothesis.     The  abnormal  methylation  of  dopamine  was 
presumed  to  play  a  role  in  catatonia  since  methylated  phenethyl amines 
can  produce  ca t a  ton i c- 1 i ke  behavior  in  laboratory  animals.     In  I962 
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the  presence  of  DMPEA  was  established  in  the  urine  of  15  of 
IS  schizophrenics  but  not   in  the  urine  of  any  of  14  normals. 
However,   the  subsequent  research  with  DMPEA  (called  "pink  spot" 
because  one  assay  technique  yields  a  pink  spot  as  a  positive 
indication)  has  been  marred  by   (1)   failures   to  replicate  crucial 
experiments,    (2)   failure  to  establish  that  DMPEA  causes  schizo- 
phrenic-like symptoms   in  humans  and   (3)   the   inability  to  establish 
tne  LI  vi  vp  syn thes  is  of  DMPEA.     It  is  qui  te  1 ikely  that  DMPEA 
is  a  metabolite  of  dietary  substrices   (especially  plant  substances 
and  in  particular,   tea)  since  schizophrenic  patients  on  restricted 
or  plant-free  diets  are  DMPEA  negative  and  the  presence  of  DMPEA 
is  correlated  with  the  addition  and  removal  of  tea  from  the  diets. 
Moreover,  DMPEA-pos I t i ve  chronic  schizophrenic  patients  become 
DMPEA  negative  when  placed  on  a  restricted  diet  for  3  days,  and 
return  to  DMPEA-pos i t i ve  when  the  regular  diet  is   reinstated.  All 
of  this  evidence  appears   to  suggest  that  the  DMPEA  is  of : endogenous 
dietary  origin  although  findings  are  not  yet  conclusive  since 
different  researchers  have  used  assay  teachniques  of  differential 
sensitivity  and  have  measured  different  compounds   (Wyatt  et  al , 

1970  • 

Buf  oten  i  ne 

9L5fotenine   « s  a  naturally  occurring  compound   (which  occurs 
in  certain  mushroom  and  se*  an^inone  nematccysts)  which,  like 
DMPEA,  has  been  implicated        the   nechanism  of  schizophrenia  on  the 
basis  that: 
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(1)  Bufotenine   (N  ,  N-d i  me  thy  1 se ro ton i n )   is  a  derivative 
of  serotonin; 

(2)  The  enzyme  which  could  convert  serotonin  to  bufotenine 
has  been  found  in  brain  tissue  of  man; 

(3)  Bufotenine  has  been  found  in  urine  of  schizophrenics; 
but  not   (or  in   lower  concentrations)    in  the  urine  of 
norma  1 s ; 

(k)  Bufotenine  has  caused  schizophrenic  symptoms  when 
administered  to  humans.     This   is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  some  naturally  occurring  compounds   (e.g.,  serotonin) 
could,  through  an  abnormal  methylation,  be  converted  to 
an  hallucinogen   (e.g.,  bufotenine). 
However,   the  research  with  bufotenine  has  been  marked  by  inadequate 
methodology  and  poor  controls.     Moreover,  conclusive  evidence 
for  the  differential  occurrence  of  bufotenine  in  schizophrenics 
and  nonschizophrenics   is  not  available  and  the  verification  of  the 
hallucinogenic  properties  of  the  compound  is   incomplete   (Wyatt  et 
aj_>  1971). 
Hi  s  tami  ne 

Histamine   (a  compound  found  in  animals  which  causes 
dilation  of  the  blood  vessels   and  which  is  implicated  in  allergic 
reactions)    is  of  interest  to  schizophrenia  researchers  because  there 
is  some  evidence  of  an  inability  of  schizophrenics  to  metabolize 
it  appropriately.     Histamine  is  found  in  the  brain  and  partially 
metabolized  there.     Observations  tying  histamine  with  schizophrenia 
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i  r.c  1  ude  : 

(1)  Schizophrenics  have  a    low    incidence  of  allergies, 

(2)  The  onset  of  schizophrenia  frequently  coincides  with 
the  remission  of  asthmatic  symptoms. 

(3)  Sch  i  zophien  ics  are  relatively  insensitive  to  the 
effects  of  histamine   (e.g.,  wheal  formation). 

(U)  Sch  zophrenics  have  elevated  histamine  blood  levels. 
In  spite  of  the  considerable  evidence  of  abnormal  histamine  metabo- 
lism in  schizophrenics,   the  nature  of  this  abnormality  has  yet 
to  be  outlined.     Possible  mechanisms   include*,  a  rapid  inactivation 
of  histamine  in  schizophrenics,  excessive  amounts  of  an ti h i s tami n i c 
substances   in  schizophrenics,  or  a  lack  of  substances  which  potenti- 
ate the  effects  of  histamine.     Histamine  is  partially  metabolized 
by  methylation  but  none  of  the  metabolites  are  hallucinogens; 
hence,   this   is  not  in  concert  with   the  transmethylation  hypothesis, 
One  ; n teres t i ng  finding:     the  identification  of  schizophrenics 
with  high    blood    histamines  and  those  with  low  blood  histamines 
suggests  that  schizophrenia  is  not  a  unitary  disease  but  at  least 
two  disease  complexes  (Wyatt  et_  aj_,  1971). 
The  Bjoassay  Technique 

A  common  strategy  in  schizophrenia  research  is  to  develop 
a  bioassay  system  which  is  altered  by  material  obtained  from 
schizophrenics  and  not  altered  by  material   from  control  subjects. 
The  material,  once  so  characterized,  is  then  chemically  identified 
and  isolated.     The  research  at  Lafayette  Clinic  in    Detroit  over  the 
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last  fifteen  years  has  taken  this  tack  and  has   Isolated  a  serum 
protein   (a  1 pha-2-g I obu li n )  from  schizophrenic  patients,  which  does 
not  seen  to  be  an  effect  of  diet  or  drug  usage  (Wyatt,  et  a] ,  1971). 
Because  of  the  importance  of  their  work,  an  extended  coverage  will 
be  given  regarding  their  findings   (Gottlieb,  Frohman,  and  Beckett, 
1970;  Gottlieb,   Frohman,  Harmison,   1971;  Tourney  and  Gottlieb, 
1971;  Link,    1972;   Elliott  and  Truax,  1972). 

The  biological  ene rgy- regu 1  a t i on  mechanism  depends  upon 
the  metabol ism  of  glucose  wi  thin  the  eel  1  .     The  energy  from  this 
metabolism  is  stored  and  released  to  drive  various  body  functions. 
The  storage  and  release  depends  upon  a  process  of  phosphorylation. 
Adenosine  triphosphate  (ATP)  stores  much  of  this  energy.  It 
releases   the  energy  by  losing  a  phosphate.     An  early  discovery 
was  that  chronic  schizophrenic  patients  had  a  much  higher  turn- 
over of  ATP  in  the  red  blood  cells  than  normal    individuals  or 
acute  schizophrenic  patients,  suggesting  that  the  cells  of  the 
chronic  schizophrenics  act  as   though  the  individual  were  under 
constant  stress.     Moreover,  when  placed  under  stress   (e.g.,  through 
administration  of  insulin^  chronic  schizophrenic  patients  had  a  drop 
in  ATP  turnover,  while  controls  had  an  increase  in  ATP  turnover; 
the  chronic  schizophrenics  did  not  display  a  ready  adaptability 
to  stress,  as  did  controls  (Gottlieb,  Frohman,  Beckett,  1970). 

The    metabolism  of  glucose  has  two  pathways, an  energy- 
releasing  one  and  an  energy-storing  one.       The  pathway  utilized  is 
a  function  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  organism.     When  stressed 
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(e.g.,  with  insulin)  con  t  ro 1 s  we  re  able  to  shift  f ron  s  to  rage 
mechanism  to  the  energy  release  mechanism;  schizophrenic  patients, 
however.were  not  able  to  make  this  shift.     Subsequent  experiments 
showed  that  the  substance:  effecting  the  glucose  metabolism  was 
located   in  the  plasma  ot  schizophrenic  patients. 

The  bioassay  technique  eventually  developed  called  for 
incubating  the  serum  or  plasma  from  schizophrenic  patients  with 
red  blood  ce 1 I s  from  chickens,  and  measuring  the  uptake  of  glucose 
and  the  production  of  metabolites   (such  as  lactate  and  pyr  ate). 
The  ratio  of  lactate  to  pyruvate  (L/P  ratio)  was  elevated  signifi- 
cantly when  the  serum  of  schizophrenics  was  used.     The  substance 
causing  this  elevated  L/P  ratio  was  eventually  isolated  and  identi- 
fied as  an  a  1 pha-2-g 1 ob u 1 i n  ,  one  of  100,000  proteins   in  the  blood 
of  a  human.     The  a  1 pha-2-g 1 obu 1 i n  (or  S  protein)  has  a  molecular 
weight  of  ^00,000  and  is  eighty  percent  lipid  (fat).     The  lipoprotein 
is   in  the  blood  of  all  humans,  and  in  the  same  amounts,  but   in  the 
blood  of  schizophrenics   it  has  a  special   function:     it  affects  cell 
pe  rmeab  i li  ty  and  all ows  an   increased  amoun  t  of  t  ryp  tophan  (one 
of  21  amino  acids,   the  building  blocks  of  proteins)   to  pass  into 
cells.     Tryptopnan  is   important  since  vital  neural  transmitters 
(e.g.,  serotonin)  are  derived  from  it.     If  the  metabolism  of 
tryptophan  goes  awry,  psychotic-producing  metabolites  such  as  DMT 
(dyme thy  1 1 ryp tomi ne )   could  be  produced  (many  psychomi me t i c  drugs 
have  DMT  as  part  of  the  molecules).     These  metabolites  would  affect 
neural   transmission,   information  processing  and  could  produce 
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Dsychomimet ic  effects       (Gottlieb,  Frohman  and  Becket,  1970). 
The  schizophrenic  is  an  ambulatory  drug-abuse  factory. 

Serotonin  is  one  of  the  neural  transmitters  ?n  the 
brain.     The  brain  has  both  serotonin  and  norepinephrine  pathways, 
which  are  always  parallel.     If  the  formation  of  serotonin  is 
blocked  in  rats,   they  cannot  sleeD;   if  one  blocks  the  synthesis 
of  norepinephrine,   the  animal  sleeps  continually.     The  two 
pathways  seem  to  control   levels  of  alertness,  with  the  one  tending 
to  move  the  organism  towards   the  less  alert  state  and  the  other 
tending  toward  the  more  alert  state.     Serotonin  seems  vital  to 
REM  (rapid  eye  movement)  sleep  (Vvatt  et^  a]_,   1971)  and  is  found 
•n  high   levels   in  autistic  children   (Coppen,    ! 967) .  Serotonin 
is  bound  to  a  protein  when  formed;  a  nerve  impulse  releases  it, 
it  serves  its  function,  and  it  is  then  destroyed  by  enzymes  (the 
MAO,  see  diagram  in  the  discussion  of  the  transmethylation 
hypothesis).     One  of  the  effects  of  reserpine  (an  early  drug 
used  in  the  treatment  of  schizophrenia)  and  ch I orpromazi ne  (a 
drug  used  presently)   is   to  lower  the  level  of  serotonin   in   the  brain. 

Since  the  same  amount  of  the  S  protein  was  found  in 
schizophrenics  and  normals,  and  the  composition    (the  proportion  of 
the  various  amino  acids  which  compose  it)  of  the  S  protein  found 
in  normals  and  schizophrenics  was  similar,  what  was   the  reason  for 
their  different  functioning?     Optical  analyses  with  polarized  light 
revealed  that  the  S  protein   in  schizophrenics  was  primarily  shaped 
like  an  alpha  helix  (like  a  corkscrew)  while  the  S  protein  of 
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non-sch  i  zuph  ren  i  cs  was 
confornation  (pleated) 


ther  1 i  ke  a  random 
(See  d lag  ran) 


coil  or  tn  a  be ta 


Fig.   8.     Illustration  of  various  components   in  the  conformation 
of  the  S  protein:    ©C  -helix    (corkscrew  shape),  random 
coi 1 ,  J&  -conformation   (accordion  shape) . 
(Adapted  from  Gottlieb,  Frohman  and  Harmison,   1971.  P-   7*»*0  • 

This   finding  is   i  mpor  tan  t  s  i  nee  the  shape  of  a  p  ro  te  i  n 
determines  its   functions;  binding  with  other  substances  depends 
upon  the  shape.     About  30  to  7'*  percent  of   the  S  prot-'-tn  in  schizo 
phren  i  cs  had  the  a  1 pha  he  1 i  x;     the  greater  the  percentage  of  helix 
formations,   the  greater  the  amount  of  trytophan  that  was  pumped 
into  the  ce 1  Is. 

The  5  protein  described  above  (with  the  alpha  helix) 
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has  been  found  in  only  60  Der  cen:  of  the  sc^iroDnrenics  examined. 
The  otner  i*0  per  cent  nave  abnorrai   a  1  pha-2-g  1  ofc  u  !  i  r. .  which   is  un- 
like that  of  controls  and  unlike  that  of  the  5Ch  i  zoohreni  cs  -with  * 
the  aloha  helix.     Although  this  may  suggest   that  a  separate  mech- 
anism is  operative  on  the  forty  per  cent  without  the  alpha  helix, 
recent  work  a:    the  Lafayette  clinic  and  in  t~e  Soviet  Union  suggests 
that  t^ey  are  schizophrenic*   in  a  different  evolutionary  stage  of 
the  illness.     Soviet   research  suggests   that  the   levels  of  the  alpha 
helix  S  protein  reaches    its  height  during  the  first  year  of  the 
illness  and  gradually  declines  until   it   is  no  longer   in  evidence 
(with   the  present  assessment  techniques)  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year.     Several  patients  who  have  displayed  the  S  protein  have,  after 
seven  years  or  so.  ceased  to  exhibit  any  evidence  of  it  without  any 
necessary  decrement  in  symptomatology.     Hence  the  forty  per  cent 
who  do  not  exhibit  the  alpha  helix  are  not  evidence  of  a  different 
mechanism  but  merely  an  extension  of  the  pathophysiologic  mechanism 
outlined  (Gottlieb.  Frohman,  Beckett.   1970).     Although  no  mechanism 
for  the  phenomenon  has  been  demonstrated,   it   is  1  .nothesized  by  the 
Lay^ayette  Clinic  group  that   leakage  of  an  int."      ' lular  enzyme 
which  controls  or  regulates  the  alpha  helix  is   -■•  ponsible  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  alpha  helix. 

The  biochemical  mechanism  outlined  de     nes   the  mechanism 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  illness.     The  chain  of  reactions  may  be 
precipitated  by  environmental  or  genetic  factors  or  perhaps  by 
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both   (such  ts  a  genetic  predisposition  which  requires  a  favorable 
environment  for  Its  expression).     An  analogy  could  be  made  to  dia- 
betes:    although  the  underlying  cause  of  diabetes  is  not  unders  tood , 
an  under standing  of  the  mechanism  perm it  ted  the  deve lopmen  t  of  a 
treatment  program  with  insulin. 

Assuming  that  the  role  of  the  S  protein  in  schizophrenia 
is  verified  by  other  experimenters,  what  are  the  possible  avenues 
for  treatment  or  cure  of  schizophrenia?     One  method  would  be  to 
develop  a  drug  which  would  increase  t'ne  metabolism  caused  by  the  S 
protein  through  an  innocuous  pathway  before  any  damage  is  done. 
Secondly,  a  blocking  agent  could  be  developed  which  would  prevent 
the  production  of  the  schizophrenic-producing  substances,  the 
methylated  metabolites  of  tryptophan.     Third,  an  agent  which  would 
correct  or  control   the  S  protein   itself  could  be  used.     Such  an 
enzyme  has  been  isolated  from  the  brain.     This  enzyme  (anti-S  pro- 
tein)  rids  the  a  1 pha*2-g 1 obu 1 i n  of  the  helix  shape  and  hence  stops 
the  pumping  of  tryptophan  into  cells.     An  examination  of  brains  of 
normals  and  schizophrenics  reveals   that  normals  have  four  times  as 
much  of  this  anti-S  protein  as  schizophrenics;  apparently,  schizo- 
phrenics are  not  able  to  keep  the  S  protein  in  a  non-helical  shape, 
as  do  norma  Is,  and ,  hence ,   the  he li  ca  1   form  builds  until   it  reaches 
levels  at  which  it  can  affect  cell  permeability  and  start  the  chain 
reaction  of  biochemical  events  leading  to  the  symptoms.  Researchers 
at  Layfayette  Clinic  are  currently  collecting  and  stockpiling  this 
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anti-S  protein  preparatory  to  beginning  tests  with  animals.     If  it 
carries  o-jr   its   function  of  ridding  the  S  protein  of  the  nelix  with- 
out any  side  effects,  etc.,   it  promises  to  form  the  basis  of  a  treat 
ment  for  schizophrenia  analogous  to  ^he  treatment  of  diabetes;  just 
as  a  diabetic  has  glucose  that   is  o^l  of  control  and  is  brought  to 
noma!    levels  by   insulin,  so  the  schizophrenic  with  the  helical  S 
protein  that   is  out  of  control,  can  have  it  brought   to  normal  levels 
with  the  anti-S  protein   (Gottlieb,  Frohman,  Beckett,  1970;  Gottlieb, 
Frohman,  Harmison,    1971;  LINK,    1972).     This  would  not  cure  the  pro- 
blem but  serves,  as   in   the  use  of  insulin  with  diabetics,  as  a  main- 
tenance therapy. 
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8.     Orthono I  ecu  1 ar  Psychiatry 

Orthonoiecu lar  psychiatry   (or  megavltamin  therapy)  is 
the  treatment  of  cental   illness  by  the  "provision  of  the  optimum 
molecular  composition  of  the  brain   (Pauling,   1 968 ,  p.  271)."  Basic 
to  this  point  of  view  is   the  supposition  that   the  optimum  molecular 
concentrations  of  body  substances   is  different  from  that  produced 
by  diet  and  by  the  aene t i ca 1 1 y -con t ro 1 1 ed  metabolic  mechanisms,  and 
that  essential  nutrilites   (e.g.,  vitamins,  essential  vitamins  and 
essential   fatty  acids)  are  required  in  amounts  different  from  that 
usually  recominended  for  ^ood  health.  [Theoretical  support  for  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  orthomolecular  position  (the  treatment  of 
schizophrenia)  may  be  found  in  the  t rans -me thy  1  a t ion  hypothesis. 
See  discussion   in  preceeding  section.  ] 

Support  for  this  theory   is,   in  part,  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  several    illnesses  caused  by  dietary  deficiencies,  associated 
mental     ymptoms  appear  eve-  before  the  physical   symptoms  are  mani- 
festo     For  example,  the  1    /chosis  associated  with  pernicious  anemia 
may  p    -cede  the  physical  s  -ptoms  by  several  years.     Other  examples 
cities  oy  Pauling  include  the  mental  symptoms   (depression)  which 
accompany  a  vitamin  C  def:c*ency,   the  mental   illness  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  cyancoba  1  ami  n   (B^)*  and  tne  psychosis  associated  with 
a  shortage  of  nicotinic  acid   (niacin),  which  also  produces  pellagra. 

The  functioning  of  the  brain  and  nervous  tissue  !s  more  sen- 
sitively dependent  on  the  rate  of  chemical  reactions  than  the 
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functioning  of  other  organs  and  t i ss ues . .  . . men t a  1  disease  is 
for  the  most  part  caused  by  abnormal   reaction  rates,  as  deter- 
mined by  genetic  constitution  and  diet,  and  by  abnormal  molec- 
ular     concentrations  of  essentia!  substances. 

(Pauling,   I968,  p.  268) 

Substances   implicated  in  the  etiology  of  mental  illness 
by  Pauling  and  others   include  thiamine,  nicotinic  acid,  pyridoxine 
(Bg),  cyanocoblamin   (B)2),  biotin   (H) ,  asc  rbic  acid   (C)  ,  and  folic 
acid  (Paul ing,   1 968) . 

The  aforementioned  finding  that  niacin  removed  symptoms 
of  the  associated  psychosis,  as  well  as  pellagra,  prompted  some 
researchers   in  the  thirties  to  administer  niacin   in  fairly  small 
amounts   (0.3  to  1.5  grams/day)   to  psychotics;  a  remission  of  symp- 
toms was  ■    ported   (Pauling,   1968) .     Since  1952,  Hoffer  and  Osmond 
(Hoffer,    1962;  Hoffer  and  Osmond,   1966)  have  been  treating  schizo- 
phrenics  in  Canada  with  either  nicotinic  acid  or  nicotinamide 
adenine  dinucleotide   (NAD )  with  a  high  reported  rate  of  success. 
They  recommend  a  dosage  of  3"18  grams  per  day  of  niacin  or  NAD 
with  3  grams  per  day  of  ascorbic  acid.     Cott  reports  success  with 
adults,  as  we  1 1   as  children,  with  this  method.     In  one  four  year 
period  Cott  treated  175  children  diagnosed  as  schizophrenic, 
autistic  or  brain  damaged.     Although  he  reports  no  exact  data, 
Cott  noted  dramatic  changes  within  3  to  6  months   in  children  who 
had  previously  been  exposed  to  a  host  of  other  therapeutic  methods 
without  success   (Cott,  unpub I i shed  manuscr i p t ) . 
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!n  a  study  done  with  70  ambulatory  schizophrenics  Cott 
(196?)  administered  niacin  and  ascorbic  acid  (3*9  grams  daily). 
Tests  for  relative  hypoglycemia  (a  syndrome  resulting  from  mal- 
functioning of  the  adrenal  gland  which  causes  a  relative  drop  in 
blood  sugar  level    in  response  to  an  intake  of  high  carbohydrate 
foods  and  beverages  containing  caffeine)  were  also  run  on  the 
schizophrenics,  since  the  symptoms  for  hypoglycemia  (depression, 
fatigue,  exhaustion)  are  similar  to  the  early  symptoms  of  .chizo- 
phrenia.     Twenty-eight  of  the  33  patients  who  took  the  tests  for 
relative  hypoglycemia  were  positive  for  the  syndrome.  Dietary 
treatment  for  hypoglycemia  (which  includes  a  diet  high  in  protein, 
fat  and  fruits  and  low  in  carbohydrates  and  caffeine  beverages) 
was  coupled  with  the  niacin  and  ascorbic  acid  treatment.  Fifty 
of  the  70  patients  were  "improved"  by  the  treatment   (which  lasted 
3  to  9  months),   19  had  "not  improved"  and    one  had  deteriorated  in 
his  condition.     The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  treatment  for 
hypoglycemia  had  improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  n i aci n-ascorb i c 
acid  treatment.     This  has  been  corroborated  by  other  researchers 
(Cott,  unpublished  manuscript). 

An  evaluation  of  orthomol ecul ar  treatment  is  difficult 
because  of  the  absence  of  wel l-control ledfdoub1e-b1 ind  studies 
(Oken,    1968;  Wyatt  e^  aj_.  ,   1970-  Although  theoretical  foundations 
may  be  given  for  some  of  the  megavitamin  treatments   (as  in  the 
section  on  the'  transmethylation  hypothesis),  most  of  the  methods 
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have  been  developed  on  a  trial  and  error  basis,  with  inadequate 
validation  procedures.     However,   reported  success  rates  have  been 
high.     In  part  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  present  technological 
shortcomings.     The  or thomo 1  ecu  1  a r  approach  postulates  that  sub- 
stances, particularly  those  in  the  brain,  are  not  at  their  optimum 
levels.      It   is   impossible  at     the  present   time   to  accurately  assess  the 
jn_  vivo  concentration  of  any  brain  substance  or  compound.     On  the 
other  hand,   those  with  an  or thomo 1  ecu  1 ar  bent  have  not  defined, 
with  any  theoretical  or  empirical  evidence,   the  exact  "optimum" 
level   for  a  substance.     Nor  have  they  defined  the  criteria  for 
tne  compounds  or  substances  of  concern  to  the  orthomolecular  psy- 
chiatrist.    Improved  laboratory  techniques  may  provide  some  of 
the  answers,  but,   for  the  present,  well-controlled  experiments 
are  in  orde  r . 
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C.     Nutritional  Factors   In  Behavior 

This  section  on  nutritional   factors,   like  the  preceding 
section  on  o rt homo  1  ecu  1  a r  psychiatry  deals  with   the  intake  and 
metabolism  of  dietary  substances;   it  also  deals   to  s ome  extent 
with  genetic  considerations,  since  some  of  the  synd romes  cha rac 1 1 r- 
i  zed  by   i  napp  rop  r  i  a  t  e  v  i  tarni  n  ut  i  1  i  za  t  i  on  a  re  due  to  i  nborn  e  r  ro  rs 
of  metabolism  (Coursin.   1968).-  But  nutrition  is   important  in  and 
of  itself,  because  it   influences  behavior.     Some  of  the  pa rame te rs 
of  this   influence  will  be  examined  here. 

Nutrition   (or  ma lnutri  Liun)    is  defined  by   the  relationship 
of  nutrient   intake  to  bodily  needs.     The  measurement  of  nutritional 
status   is  at  best  difficult  and  unsat i s f ca tory ,  since  input  and 
utilization  cannot  be  defined  closely  enough  to  compare  individuals. 
However  the  gross  differences  used  in  human  studies  provide  some 
suggestive  results   (Kallen,  1971). 

In  studying  the  effects  of  nutrient   intake  upon  behavior 
two  courses  may  be  followed:     (l)     observe  the  changes   :n  learning 
and  behavior  over  a  long  period  of  time,  or  (2)     demonstrate  per* 
manent  damage  to  the  central  nervous  system  as  a  result  of  the 
nutrient  manipulation.     Some  of  the  major  variables  are:  species; 
type  of  deficiency:  age  of  onset  of  malnutrition:  duration;  sever-", 
ity:   time  and  extent  of  nutritional   rehabilitation  after  malnutri- 
tion. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  p reschoo 1 -aged  children  of  the  world  are 
subjected  to  enough  malnutrition  to  retard  thefr  physical  growth 
and  development   (Scrimshaw,    1969).     I  t<-  is  important  to  examine 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  malnutrition  especially  since  we  are 
one  of  the  few  nations  where  obesity  is  a  public  health  problem. 
[We  could  exist  comfortably  with  15  per  cent  less  food,  and  could 
adequately  feed  ourselves  with  one-half  of  the  animal  proteins 
now  consumed  (Cam  ,  1971).] 

Among  all  of  the  nutritional  diseases  of  childhood,  only 
protein-calorie  malnutrition  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  cause 
of  a  permanent  deficit   in  mental  development.     Malnutrition  has 
political  and  social    ramifications,  but  only  the  biological  aspects 
will  be  discussed  here,     [For  example,   it  appears   likely  that  a 
family  picks  one  member  to  be  under-nourished,  just  as   it  picks 
one  to  be  mentally  ill  (h...  lien,   1971),  ] 

Authorities  disagree  about  separating  the  syndromes  of 
protein  versus  calorie  malnutrition.     Robson   (1972),  for  instance, 
places  them  along  a  continuum  ranging  from  marasmus   (severe  calorie 
deficiency)   to  kwashiorkor  (severe  protein  deficiency  with  adequate 
calories),  with  the  symptoms  and  physiological  effects  a  function 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  nutrient  intake  and  the  timing 
of  the  onset  of  malnutrition,     Klein  (1971),  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  clinical,  anatomic,  histologic  and  biochemical 
changes   in  the  body  in  response  to  malnutrition   (where  protein  is 
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limited  or  of  inadequate  quality  and  calories  are  adequate)  are 
quite  different   from  the  bodily   responses   to  undernutrition 
starvation   (where  there  is  a  lack  of  calories).     Severe  calorie 
deficiency   (marasmus)   is  characterized  by  a  slowing  of  growth  and 
increased  susceptibility  to  infection.       Marasmus   is  frequent  in 
young  urban   infants-,  especially  of  the   1  owe r  classes,  who  are 
weaned  early  and  fed  an  inadequate  milk  substitute   (Scrimshaw,  1969; 
Klein,    1970.     Severe  protein  deficiency   (kwashiorkor)    is  character- 
ized by  cessation  of  growth,  edema,  wasting  of  muscles,  and  frequent- 
ly, rip  a  thy  and  loss  of  appetite  (Robson,  1972). 

P rot pin  malnutrition  after  weaning  entails  irreversible 
changes   in  the  brain,    /hi  1 e  calorie  malnutrition  during  this 
pe  r  i  od  docs  nnt  .     To  understand  some  of    these  effects,  some  develop- 
mental   facts  are  necessary.     The  amount  of  desoxy r i bonuc 1 e i c 
acid  (DMA)    in  the  nucleus  of  each  cell    is  constant  for  a  given 
species,  bo  the   total   ON A  content  of  an  organ  gives  an  estimate 
of   the  number  of  cells  within   it.     Man  has   two  periods  during  which 
there  are  great   increments  of  DMA  in  the  brain   (i.e.,  periods  of 
cell   orol  i  fer.it  ion)  .     The   first  occurs  at    15  to  20  weeks  after  con- 
ception and  the  second  occurs  a  month   later.     Apart  from  these  two 
spurts,   the  DNA  content   increases  gradually  until   the  fifth  month 
after  birth,  after  which  there  is   little   increment.     DNA  syn thesis 
in  the  brain  ceases  entirely  after  one  year  of  age.     In  man,  the 
DNA  .-;  i  thin   r.  he  ce  reh  rum  ,ind  ce  robe  1  1  urn  i  nc  reases   fou  r-  fo  1  d  f  rom 
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birth  to  one  year  of  age  while  the  brain  stem  DNA  increases  only 
f  I  fty  percent   (Klein,    1971 ) . 

If  the  restriction   in  calories  occurs  during  this  period  of 
cell  proliferation  and  mye 1 i n i zat i on ,   there   is  decreased  myelini- 
zation  and  reduced  cellular  proliferation.      !f  the  malnutrition 
continues  beyond  a  critical  point,  the  effects  cannot  be  made  up 
by  subsequent  good  nutrition;   i.e.,  some  cells  are  never  developed 
and  the  brain  has  fewer  cells   than  normal    (Klein,   1371;  Scrimshaw, 
1969).      If  the  onset  of  the  calorie  malnutrition   is  after  the  per- 
iod of  cell  proliferation  and  mye 1 i n i za t i on , the  re  are  no  apparent 
irreversible  effects  which  occur  (in  terms  of  brain  biochemistry, 
anatomy);    the  brain   in. this  case  will   contain  cells  normal   in  num- 
ber although  smaller  in  size. 

Protein  malnutrition  before  or  after  weaning  causes  a 
degeneration  and   loss  of  neurons.     Whereas   in  calorie  malnutrition 
the  cells  never  develop,   in  protein  malnutrition,   the  cells  are 
irrevocably  lost.     This  neuronal  degeneration   is  associ ated  wi th 
clinical  and  neurologic  abnormalities  that  are  not  reversible  by 
nutritional    rehabilitation   (Klein,  1971). 

Studies  using  malnourished  children   in  the  community  are 
subject  to  confounding  variables  that  make  it  difficult  to  specify 
the  contribution  that  malnutrition  makes   to  the  overall  effect. 
For  example.  Klein   (1970   reports  a  study  in  which  malnourished 
subjects  and  we  11 -nour i shed  controls  we  re  taken  from  the  same  h0s- 
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pital  and  matched  for  socioeconomic  status,  age,  sex,  race  and  birth 
weight.  When  compared  with  the  families  of  we  I  1 -nou r i shed  children, 
the  families  of  the  unde rnou r i shed  children  had  lower  scores  on 

ren t - ch i  1  (I  interactions  scales,  more  siblings  under  age  2  at 
the  time  of  the  subjects'  birth,  more  marital  separations  during 
pregnancy  and  after  birth,  and  a  higher  probability  that  the  sub- 
ject was   the*  result  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy.     Depressed  develop- 
ment al   scores  usually  found  with  malnourished  youngsters  could 
thus  be  the  re suit  of  a  host  of  nutritional  and  nonnutritional 
factors . 

Assuming  that  neural   damage  caused  by  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies should  be  reflected   in   integration  difficulties,  Cravioto 
and  his   associates    (Cravioto  et  a  1  .  ,    1366,    1?68)  worked  with  mal- 
nourished Latin  American  children  on  intermodal   sensory  integration 
tasks   (i.e.,  visual- kinesthetic,  visual-haptic,  and  haptic-kin- 
esthetic  tasks).     He  found  that  children  in  the   lowest  quartile 
for  height  and  weight  for  age  achieve  consistently   lower  scores 
on   these   tasks   than  children  in  the  highest  quartile.      (In  this 
village,  height  and  'weight  had  been  found  to  be  unrelated  to  height 
of  pa  ren  t  s  and  to  t he  m i  nor  soc  i a  1  d  i  f f e  rences  among  the  vi 1 1  age 
f ami  1 t  es ;  hence ,    thev  we  re  j  udged  to  be  primarily  due  to  nutritional 
differences).     In  we  1  I -nouri shed  communities   (where  differences  in 
height  and  we i gh t  reflect  hereditary  rather  than  nutritional  factors) 
there  were  no  differences   in  test  performance  by  quartMes  for 
he  i  gh  t  and  we i  gh  t . 
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While  the  results  of  some  of  these  studies  may  be  ambigu- 
ous because  of  confounding  variables,   they  are  strongly  suggestive 
that  malnutrition   is  one  of  the  primary  factors   in  the  retardation 
of  physical  and  mental  development   (Ricciuti,    1969;  Scrimshaw, 
1969  ;Springer,   1970).     Moreover,   the  social  and  economic  concomi- 
tants of  malnutrition  are  not  subject   to  change  within  one  gener- 
ation.    Preventive  medicine  and  applied  nutrition  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  bring  immediate  and  palpable  resu 1 ts-~espec i a  1 1 y  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  also  in  the  rural  and  ghetto  areas 
of   this  nation.     Federally-subsidized     free  lunch  programs  within 
"target"  areas  are  a  step   in   this  direction;  evaluations  of  the 
impact  of   this  program  upon  school  achievement  are  not  known  to 
this  w  r 1  t  e  r . 

It    is  also  of  interest   that   the  effects  of  early  malnutri- 
tion upon  the  child  are  quite  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  lack 
of  sensory  and  social  stimulation;  whether  an  enrichment  of  either 
factor  could  forestall  or  prevent  negative  effects   is  worthy  of 
further  investigation  as  possible  adjunctive  interventions. 

Researchers  have  also  explored  the  conseguences  of  defi- 
ciencies  in  specific  nutrients,  both  in  man  and  laboratory  animals, 
apart    from  the  effects  of  the  gross  protein  or  calorie  shortages 
noted  above.     Coursin   (1968)    implicates   thiamine,   riboflavin,  pyri- 

doxine,  niacin,    -*olic  acid,  panothenic  acid,  and  vitamins  A,  B, 
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and  C  as  being  especially  crucial   to  appropriate  central  nervous 
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system  activity,  energy  metabolism,  and  the  synthesis  of  transmis- 
sion substances.     Vitamin        for  instance  plays  a  vital   role  in 
the  metabolism  of  serotonin  and  norepinephrine.     Shortages  of  folic 
acid  during  development  results   in  abnormalities  in  the  brain, 
espec  i  a  1 1 y  in  the  hypo tha 1 mus .     Trace  e lemen  ts  a  re  also  i  mpor  tan  t 
for  proper  biological   functioning.     Caldwell  and  his  associates 
(Caldwell  et^  aj_.  ,    1966,   1967,   1969,   1970)-have  documented  learning 
impairment  in  adult  rats  with  an  acute  zinc  deficiency;  general  leth- 
argy and  a  reduced  weight  gain  were  other  consequences.     It  is  believed 
that  zinc  plays  a  role  in  protein  utilization.     A  similar  learning 
impairment  was   found  in  the  progeny  of  rats  deprived  of  either 
protein  or  lipids  during  pregnancy. 

After  ail    is  said  and  done,  more  questions  have  been 
raised  than  have  been  answered.     The  issue  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  medical  model  has  been  si des tepped ,  in  part  because  it  has 
been  exhaustively  covered  by  others   (Szasz,   1961;  Rimland,  1969; 
Begelman,  1971)  and  in  part  because  even  the  longest  of  discussions 
will  serve  to  elucidate  the  author's  biases   rather  than  the  essen- 
tial  issues.     One's  stance  concerning  the  medical  model  rests 
upon  whether  one  regards  an  organic  basis  as  necessary  and/or 
sufficient  in  the  etiology  of  "mental   illness,"  behavioral  disorder, 
or  deviance.     To  regard  psychological  factors  and  sociological 
agents  as  important  in  the  etiology  of  an  illness  does  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  a  recognition  of  the  roleof  the  biological  sub- 
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strates  of  behavior,  just  as  recognition  of  the  biological  agents 
does  not,  obviate  consideration  of  ecological,  psychological  and 
sociological  variables.     But  i f  one  presumes  that  an  interactive 
model  provides  the  maximum  explanatory  and  exploratory  power  in 
the  field  of  deviant  behavior,   then  one  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  contributions  the  various  disciplines  have  made;  this  is 
a  small  step  in  that  direction. 
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INTRODUCTION 
A.  History 


The  philosophical  precursors  to  the   learning  theorists 
nave  been  clearly  outlined  by  Ul Imann  and  Krasner   (1969),  who 
trace  the  conceptual  path  f rom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
twentieth  century  psychologists.     For  present  purposes,  however, 
we  ^ay  locate  the  Conceptual   roots  of  the  modem  day  learning 
theory  Md  behavio'  modification  in  the  works  of  Thorndike,  Pav- 
lov,    Watson,  Guthrie,  Hull,  and  Skinner. 

The  systeratic  application  of  learning  theory  for  the 
therapeutic  modification  of  behavior  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.     [Ulrich  &  Stachnik  &  Mabry   ( J  9-56),   Franks  (1969), 
and  HMnard  &  Marquis   (1961)  give  very  complete  accounts  of  early 
applications  of   learning  theoryj     Watson  and  Rayner  (1920) 
demonstrated  the  ease  with  wr.ich  a  fear  reaction  could  be  condi- 
tioned in  a  child,  A1h-rtf  and  suggested  four  possible  methods 
of  decondi t ioning.     However,  because  of  Albert's  premature  de- 
;  irrun.  frnr.  t  he  hospital,  none  of  these  was  attempted. 

It   refined  for  Mary  Cover  Jones   f  1 92/4)   to  ,  onpare  six  dif- 
ferent procedures  for  eliminating  fears   in  children.     The  two 
methods  that  were  most  consistently  effective  were  "direct 
conditioning"  (eliciting  a  pleasant  response  in  the  presence  of 
the  feared  object)   and  "social    imitation"  (placing  the  child  with 
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peer,  .-.~o  i '  •-■      t  a" -aid  ri*   rhe  roar  stl^ul^s).     Tnus,  behavioral 
tnenpv  ..-is  :;or^»   1 1 : ho It   j*d  not  cor:e  of  aqe  until    the  post* 
.«(jr       r       .     rv.-i  .jr*.  iclv>  avbcr'i'DeJ  application  techniques, 
but  concept -ial  •■<»3o15  ;;ere  he  inn  constructed  by  S.    F.  Skinner 
' 1*33' - 

Tn^      r  i  i  applications  oY  benavior  modification  .vere  general- 
ly .:ase  sty .sit-in  c  '  i^ics,   laboratories  or   institutions.  Ed~ 
■j  c  a  t  "  on  a  1    In  t  e  r ;  ■  r  e  t  1 1  "  -j  n  ^  did  not   f  o  1  1  ow  until   the   late  fifties. 
Tnt.  c  ro^s  -  *  vr  1 1  I  i  ra  t  i  on  .-.nlch  then  occurred  resulted   in  a  b  loss  on - 
I  nrj  o    articles,  r,oo*.s  t  and  journals  *"  '-at  devoted   t  hense  1  ves 
exclusively  to  behavior  r'o£i  i  f  i  ca*t  I  on  t  behavioral    therapy  or  be- 
ha  v  i  oral   en rj :  nuc  r  i  n n  . 

This  Diip^r  ./111  concept  rite  upon  the  ^ore  recent  applications 
of   learning  theory  f^r   *.  he  :"od  I  f  t  cat  i  on  of  behavior.  Following 
the  bifurcation  generally  recognized   (e .  g.t  HMqard  and  Marquis, 
1961),   the   interventions  will  oe  divided  into  those  which  are 
based  upon  re i nf orccrien t  theories  or  operant   (Instrumental)  con- 
ditloniPT,  and   t"»r>se  .vhicb  flow  from  continuity  theories  or  C  las  Si 
cal    ( ro^yc,nde*n  t )  c  nnd  I  t  I  on  i  nn,  techniques.     Completing  the  paper 
K'.1  separate  discussions  of  punishment  or  avers :  ve  therapy 
'  farad 'c  toe*  m  I  rjjt-s  1  <     od»;. 1  i  nq  procedure*-,  and  the  general  theo- 
^et  leal   a*-!  -'fi'ca!    issues  that  are  raised  by  the  manipulation  of 
h  * » n  a  v  i  >  r  , 
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B.     Assumptions  and  Definitions 
Those  adhering  to  .3  learning  theory  -ode  1  or  behavior  dS- 
thai  .jll  oehavior  (adaptive  and  maladaptive,   ;n  humans  and 
infrahunans)    is  the  result  of  the  lawful  application  of  principles 
or    relnforce-ent  and  extinction;    i.e.,  i-ehavior  is  controlled  by 
'-ringing   ui-uli.     The  alteration  ->f  behavior  should  follow  the 
i-i-e  principles  that  govern  the  acquisition  of  behavior.  The 
r,ehaviorist    N  not  concerned  „ith  the   internal   state  of   the  in- 
dividual,  but  with  o-.ervable  behaviors  and  consequences  (includ- 
ing social  consequences). 

A  reinforcer   is  a  stimulus  which  alters  the  future  probabil- 
ity of    occurence  of   th..  behavior  which   immediately  precedes  it. 
A  positive  r.inforcer   increases   that   probability  of    occurrence  of 
the  behavior  which   immediately  precedes   its  presentation.  A 
negative  reinforcer   increases   the  future  probability  of  occurrence 
of  a  behavior  which  immediately  precedes   its  termination.  The 
converse   is  also  true:     the  future  probability  of  occurrence  of 
a  behavior  will  decrease  with  the  termination  of  a  positive 
reinforcer  and  will  decrease  with  the  application  of  a  negative 
reinforcer   ( pun i shment ) . 

Extinction   is   the  process  of  removing  the  contingent  stimuli 
which  r^intain  the  behaviors,  hence,   reducing  the  frequency  of 
those  behaviors.     Time  out  from  positive  reinforcement  (stipulat- 
ing a  period  during  „h;ch  positive  reinforcement    is  not  available 
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as  a  consequence  of  a  behavior)  Is  also  a  procedure  which  decreases 
the  strength  of  a  behavior   rthus,  a  punisher), 

Pr»-ar/  re;  nhr'cers  are  those  which  satisfv   Innate  needs 
e.^.,   food,  -water).     Secondary  reinforcers  or  second  order  rein- 
forcers  are  those  stimuli  which  ,ire  associated  with  primary  rein- 
forcers  and   In  t  tie  acquire  reinforcing  properties  of  their  own 
!'  e  -  q  .  ,  tokens;. 

Learning  theorists  find   it  necessary  to  carefully  stipulate 
the  behavior  under  consideration.     It  ™Ust  be  defined  in  terns  of 
overt  -overrents  that  are  observable,  countable,    measurable  and 
.v-^tj  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence  can  be  established  without 
interpretation.     For  example,  "restless  behavior"  is  indefinite 
because  observers  vary   in  their  definition  of  restlessness,  where- 
is  "number  of  ti-es  subject    leaves  seat"  is  a  measure  on  which 
observers  can  aqr-»e  since  it  dea  I c  with  an  observable  behavior 
t Mat    »  s  quar.  t  i  f  lab le  , 

The  functional  analysis  of  behavior   involves  defining  the 
behavior  und*-  consideration    f».q.fl  sitting  in  own  chair)  and 
nWer -\r.\ nq   the  tarqet  or   terminal   behavior   (i.e.,  accelerating 
■•r    tree  1  era:  i  n.j  the  behavior,  or  establishing  a  new  behavior  such 
a,  "  nrrectly  snivinj  10  arithmetic  problens  a  day")  and  in- 
srit\»tir~  Pi   -o-J' fic.it  ion  procedure  to  secure  the  desired  change. 
To   leter^ine  the  ef f ec t i yenes s  of  the  modification  procedure 
selected,  an  ABAfi  experimental  design  may  be  selected:  the 
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:~v  :a)  >e !  "     .  is  co-uared  ^;  t  n-'   ■"  rt^jencv  of   *,he  be- 

«:     *   ■''     J  .;nt»n    tue      nrj  «  *  ;  C  -"3 *  '  "•"OC^I.'r     ♦  s    LJ'jr  into 

eri^C*,    r.j^w<;-J  ,   ri.nJ  reinstated, 

T'c  be  ha  /i  ■  >~ ' utilizing  a  re  i  nf  orce-T,:en  t  ^odel    is  interested 
:  f>  ' 1 .     t  i ;--nr  i  v:,  rj:    roinforcenent  »  :  that   is,  the  interrelation- 
^  h '  p  s   ;  i  e !  .  ;e  ►*  r.  a  v.    >  r  :  0  r  i  ,  ■  '  -  behavior  a  •  ?  ci   its  e  n  v  I  ron  n,e  n  t  .     He  is 
i  n  ?  .-r--s  tel   '  n   L        response,   toe  occasion  of   tre   response,  and 

-  ^.   ■-..r,    i-y;.      r*   :  „   ■ .      ,:,.;.ry  systematic 

cor.ttnq«*r:   environmental  consequences  based  on  the  empirical  work 
of   the   last  tnroe  decades  that   is   i^^ortant    (Krasner,  1?70). 
It    is  ">ot    re  t  n  fr^rce'-en  t  ^e,   but    the  contingent  application  of 

re  i  T'-irc^n  :  that  is  the  critical  feature.  Non-contingent  rein- 
ff)fLi*  ■  e-r»t  Is  f  jrc:  ion  ii  |  v  equivalent  to  an  extinction  run.  That 
i  >,   tne   I'll'1  of   r-'lfv.mt    beHiiviors  d**crease^  over  ti^e. 

C.     Principle  of  "Probability  of  Behavior1' 

In         }  Prn-Mck  articulated  the  principle  which  has  qreatly 
i  nr.  I-.j^nceJ  behavioral  engineering.     Prenack's  principle  opened 
>  n    ilost  en-llvs-i  r  anqy  !^f  potential   roirforccrs,     The  principle 

,s:  -i-*:-.  .   -    i^d         if  ,.itn  ..i  qreater 

f re-VJ"n4.  /   tKjv  A,    't  can  be  used  as  a  reinforcer  fur  A,  In 
a      !  i  c  a  T  :  o^  ,    this  -ears   t  ha  t    it"   Johnny   1  i  t  e  s   to  play  baseba  I  I 
and  rjo'»<-,  no*    tut'1  out  cany  arithmetic  problems,  playing  baseball 
c.o  j  Id  ,v.e  -atie  contingent  upon  arithmetic  achievement    (such  as 
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T  ne  c  i  r  -  r    ->  t  v  -j   in  a:  v  }  ■.■ '  n  -  f>  r  e  ^  c  *  '  s  r  r  i  r-  c  \  :>  ?  e   is  to  cr/j  n  t 
r:.;n.JV;— 'p.  a   natural    %ett^-.    ..ne-        Mrl.t.    -o    he-avior,  can 
occur  aJ   I  _:  t>  I  ru-:;    I     t~-e  Jesirable    'target;   behavior  Is   lev  in 
^r?qJf>ncy,    t*>e  other  Peha/Ior^  are  ~aae  contingent  u:on  it! 


ts 


occur  r-'nc  •:• . 

I"    i-'-X  er -i  ~  *  -     .."et^er  on  eve":   or  on^c:    ; re:n<"orcinq, 
:   -j  •  • « •  '*-'  r  ■  '      '  '  r  - '     'a  t  :  op     an--;         j  e  c  t  s  '    report-;  cannot  tie 

r- 1  i  o  -  to  :-r-j.- :       an    ice  jru>.'  picture,  nor  do  they  guarantee 

that  the   iisr         rt>>;fjrcer>  product- J  are  approved  or  legitimate. 
The  P.tflnforc  in?:  t/ent  Mc-.j    'RE  Menu)    (Addison  £  honne ,    1 966) 
solve*  both  DrivjJt'-.s  by  alio.,  in-  the  subject   to  choose  f  roo  a 
list  «»r  approved  alternatives,  tnis   insures   thot   the  response - 
Ci»nse-ju^nce  cop  t  ?  ?,;,;i,ncy   is  viable  for  each  subject. 

Both  tk'e  Prepack  principle  and   the  RE  Menu  can  he  incorpor- 
ated  into  a  Dfoqra-  utilizing  token  reinforcers.     Such  a  program 
l-or   token  economy)   has   tnrre  requirements:      0)  A  specification 
nf  behaviors   tn  be  reinforced   (desirable  behaviors);    (2)  A  method 
or   -akin-  t-^e   tokens  contingent   upon  behavior   (dispensing  r-echan- 
,v"':    ''  3  5       .rec  i  *  ijat  inn  of  the  rules  regarding  the  exchange  of 
t-nken*,  r^  ori-arv   reinforcers,  objects,  or  events    ''the  ":ack-upM 
r  e  I  n : .  ?  r  c  e  r     .      "he  t  n i.  -v  s  a  c  a  u  »  r.j   their  r  e  i  n  r*  o  r  c  i  n  *g  qualities 
fhr  ,.jr;h  a  '.soc  •  ar  ion  -'th  the  back-'jp  reinforcers. 

In  .  »r  h-  -   | ;  j  •    t  no   tokens  be  re  i  nf ore  i  m  to  the  subjects,  they 
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s-ouH  ;.e       iee/  able  for  a  variety  of  sti-uli    'i.e.,  they 
^ouH.        generalised  re  :  "forcers j .     This        similar  to  the  RE 
^Vn-j  s I  ic   the   1  ~d  i  / ;  cii,a  1   seiects  the  back -ud  reinforce"  ne 
wishes  to  " -urchase"  wi th  his  tokens.     The  back-up  reinforcers 

h-_,L.  I  J   i  r.c  !  ude  pr  i^ary  rei nf or cers    (e  .  g  .  ,  food )  ,  ob ject  s  (e.g., 
cigarettes,   'agazirjs),   or  privileges    (e.g.,  ground  passes,  "ime 
:  •  .-.arch  te  1  ev  i  s  t  o"  .    :?e  to  ^ap).     The   latter  classification  in- 
cluJes   thrj-,.*  bena/'ors   fourd  to  occur  with  high  frequency   i  r. 
-vjr-nal   circu-'M^.c.-s  ,   -is  wi  th   the  Prepack  principle. 

One  can  a  1  so  include  a  "response  cos  t"  ru 1 e   in  a  token  econ- 
or  v.     An  errant   individual    loses  some  of  the  privileges  previously 
earned.     With  a  token  economy,   tokens  are  removed ,  Unfortunately, 
r>o  oirect  comparison  of  the  efficacy  of  the  response  cost  pro** 
cedure  and  the  positive  reinforcement  procedure  has  been  P3de,  al- 
though several    Investigators   report   success  with  the  former  with- 
out  any   side  effects  noted. 

Group  versus   individual   contingencies  must  also  be  considered. 
Is  the  dispensing  of  reinforcers  a  function  of  group  or  individual 
behavior?     For  example,  <i  group  contingency  would  make  a  10- 
•■Mnute  recess  for  the  class  contingent  upon  everyone's  completing 
t  he  i  r  worl»   a  ss  i  gn-en  t;  an   individual   contingency  wou  Id  permi  t  each 
c  ^  i  1  ( ■  a  recess   if  h  i     own  work  was  completed.     The  group  contin- 
gency   's  u\efjl    in  bringing  group  pressure  to  bear  upon  a  deviant 
individual    '.especially  if  such  behavior  was  previously  reinforced 
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by  the  group,  as   in  the  case  of  an  acting-out   individual).  How- 
•ver,  before   launching  such  a  program,  one  must  consider  the 
danger  of  excessive  qroup  pressure  as  well  as  the  desirability 
of  conforming  behavior   in  the  context  of   long-range  educational 
goa 1 s . 

A  token  system  h,is  some  built-in  disadvantages  which  should 
be  mentioned.     It   is  an  artificial  system  that  does  not  necessari- 
ly conform  to  the  "real  world       .1 1  though  some  parallels  could  be 
drawn         the  monetary  sy.'em.     |n  most  applications,  however, 
there  is  a  need   to  !,fade  out"  the  token  reinforcers  and  replace 
them  with  more  enduring  reinforcers,  such  as  social  approval 
or  self-reinforcement.     This  type  of  change  has  been  reported  in 
or  1  y  a   f  c;  ^r-o-.j  rams  . 

Fur   instance,    the   individual  may   function    in  other  settings 
(j.g.,    k  home)  where   the  token  contingencies  ore  not    in  effect. 
Unless  the  tokens  are  "faded  out,"  they  will  become  discriminative 
stimuli   for  certain  behaviors,  and  appropriate  functioning  may  be 
dependent  upon   the   tokens  being  used  —  that   is,    the  behavior  may 
not  generalize  to  other  settings,   hut  may  become  increasingly 
specific  to  the  token  system  environment.     O'Leary     and  Drabman 
(1971)   give  specific  suggestions  to  preclude  the  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon   in  a  school  context.     These  suggestions  are  apl- 
licable  to  other   token  economy  sutlinqs.       To  increase  general- 
ization of   the  appropriate  behavior  to  other  settings,    they  sug- 
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qest:     (I  J   Ee  sure  that  "behavior  disorders"  are  not  due  to  aca- 
demic J« M l iencies .       The  Drobability  of  inappropriate  activity  is 
r-Mni'-iized   if  the  student  has   the  appropriate  academic  skills  in 
his  repertoire;    (2)   Build   the  expectation  that  the  student   is  cap- 
able of  doinrj  well  and   that  he  will   be  able  to  function  wi  :hout 
tokens  as  he  grows  older;    (3)   Have  the  students  evaluate  their  own 
behavior.      Involve  them  in   the  selection  of  behaviors   to  be  rein- 
forced and   the  contingencies  to  be  used;    (**)  Provide  reinforcement 
in  a  variety  of  situations  to  reduce  the  distinction  between  rein- 
forced and  non-reinforced  situations;    (5)    Involve  the  parents  to 
provide  sorrie  continuity  between  school  and  home;   (6)  Gradually 
withdraw  the  tokens  and  back-up  reinfwrcers  and  utilize  the  rein- 
torcors  present   in   the  natural   environment    (e.;.,  privileges,  free 
t  i  -mo  )  . 
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I  I .     REINFORCEMENT  THEORIES 

In  r>?s  section  we  shaP  discuss  post  and  present  applications 
operant    tecHn»iN;qy   in  the  clinic  and  c  1  as  s  room ,  as  well  as  pro- 
f|r.i'iv,   that  employ  behavior  modification   in   the  natural  environ- 
ment- with  parents  and  consu  I  t  an  t  -med  i  a  tors  .     Some  excellent 
collections  nf  related  articles  may  be  found  in  Ullmann  and     ;  as  - 
ner  ,   Krasner  and  Ul  1  mann   (1965),  and  F ranks   (1 96^* )  .      I  n 

the   thirties,   conditioned  re  in  forcers,    including   tokens,  were 
uied  with  chimpanzees    (Cowles ,   1937;  Wolfe,   1936).     The  first  re- 
jorted  use  of  tokens   for  behavior  modification   in  a  clinical  or 
educational   setting  was   in  1959   (Staats,   1969).     The  results  en- 
cooraqed  many  researchers,    i  ncl  udi  nq  Mi  chae  I   an<J  AMyon  who  had 
i-ntil    then   relieJ  upon  social   and  material    re  i  n  f  orce  rs  . 
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Clinic  a  i   App  1  i  ca  t  i  on  s 

Ay  I  ion  rind  Hautjhtor  ,     Ay!  Ion  and  Haughton   (1962;   utilized  food 
as  ,1  back-up  reinforcer  of  the  early  applications  :>f  tokens  :c  n 
psychiatric  setting.     Their  goal  was   to  control    limited  aspects 
of  the  behavior  of  chronic  schizophrenics.     Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
forty-five  patients  on  the  ward  had  a  history  of   refusing  to  eat; 
various  pleasures,   including  spoon-feeding,  tube  feeding  and  elec- 
*ro->hock  were  ineffective   »n  changing  this  pattern.     At  dinner 
time  the  patients  were  coaxed  and  cajoled  to  eat  by  the  nurses. 
This  social   attention,   the   investigators   reasoned,  was  reinforcing 
to  the  patients  and  maintained  their  reluctance  to  eat, 

A  three  phase  program  was   instituted.     The  first  phase  called 
for  the  dining  room  to  be  open  only  thirty  minutes  and  no  nurses 
were   to  be   in  the  area  during  the  meal   times;   the  patients  were 
left  alone.     Since  twenty -four  hour  control  was  possible  on  the 
ward,  no  food  was  made  available  at  other  times  during  the  day. 
The  eating  problems  were  eliminated;  all  patients  began  to  eat  un- 
assisted.    The  meal    time  was   then  shortened  to  twenty  minutes, 
then  fifteen  and  finally  five  minutes. 

In  phase  i  simple  motor  response  was  deve 1  oped --d ropp i ng 

a  penny   into  a  slot  before  entering  the  dining  room.     The  penny 
was  obt dined  from  the  nurse.     Although  some  verbal   shaping  was 
necessary,    ill  of  the  patients  quickly   learned  the  required  response. 
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J r| '  "'  •   ' '''*d    "*l>     ufficient   reinforcement   for  the  behavior.  In 
Ph  «■»•*'    ''I.       simple  social    f-sponsfi  ,    -.(^operative  but  ton-:>ushi  ng  , 
r"  i     r<"!  .    i'"^  .'ith   '.he  "a, \.or  task  of  phase   II,   to  gain  ac- 
,e>s   to  the  food,      ;,./<,  buttons  were  pi. iced  7.^  feet  apart  and 
had   to        pressed  s  imu  1 t aneous  ly    (by   two  patients)    to  activate 
■i  bu/.o-r  and   ]  iqh?   and  dispense  a  penny.     AM   bat  one  patient 
learned   rhe  cooperative   response  required.     A  side  benefit  was 
an   increase   i  »  verbal   contact  among  the  patients,  usually  center- 
ing around  r>e  task.     No  side  effects  were  noted;   the  initial 
rtprireh       ions  of   the  staff  concern  i  ng  the  M  stressful"  circumstan- 
ces or    the  program  .-.'ere  not  supported  by   the  results. 

The  token   in  this  study,  a  penny,  was  negotiable  for  one  event 
on  I  v ,  n-v-elv,  admission  to  trie  dining  room.     Since  food   is  one 
r)T    t"f*  :'f,'>-    salient  of   :  he  primary  re  i  n  force  rs  ,    it  was  .*>  potent 

b.  .z-.  ~  .o   re!n'*orcer   '"or  all   of   the  patients.     A 1  t  houtjh  both  the 
U-amed   responses  were  very  simple,   the  study  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing   tokens   to  control    the  behavior  of  schizo- 
phrenics.    An  earlier     tudy    (Ayllon  and  Michael.   1959)  demonstra- 
ted  the  erffcacy  of  using  psychiatric  nurses  as  behavioral  en- 
gineers   (those  -vho  dispense  re  in  forcers,  administer  the  program, 

mi  stimulate  contingencies).     Relatively  untrained  personnel 

c.  jn  eft  actively  coordinate  a  behavior  modification  program  with 
nerioiic  consultation  with  professionals.     Th  i  ^  concept  (para- 
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professional   control)  .-;as   incorporated   into  mmy  of   the  Droqrams 
which  followed,  solv*  ig  a  cruci  j  !  'Manpower  problem. 

Ay  1  1 !  o_n  and  Az  r  ?  n  .     Ayllon  and  Azrm    (1963)    i  ncor[v,r(!ted   the  use  of 
conditioned  reinforcers    (tokens)   and  the  Premack  principle  into 
a  complete  psychotic  .;ard  program  at  a   large  state  hospital  (Anna 
State  Hospital,    Illinois).     Their  basic  objective  was   to  maximize 
the  motivation  of  psychotic  patients    in  a  manner  consistent  with 
operant   reinforcement   theory.     Because  all  behaviors  and  procedures 
were  clearly  specified,  ward  attendants  could  administer  all  as- 
pects of  the  program.     Desirable  behaviors  were  increased  and  un- 
desirable behaviors  were  decreased  by  utilizing  the  laws  of 
reinforcement  and  extinction.     Avers i ve  stimuli  and  coercive  pro- 
cedures were  eliminated  from  the  ward  through  careful  selection 
of   the  staff,    regular  supervision,    ind  clear-cut  specification  of 
behaviors  and   reinforcements.     The  behaviors  deemed  desirable  w<  re 
those   that  were  considered   to  be  useful   or  necessary  for  function- 
ing within  the  con  text  of   the  men r a  1   hos  p  i  ta 1    (e.g.,  q  room  i  ng  , 
mopping  the  floor,  eatinq,  sorting   laundry,  etc.).-  Lists  of  de- 
sired behaviors  were  posted  conspicuously  and  read  aloud  by 
attendants.     These   lists  described   the  behaviors,  specified  the 
t  i  me  and  place  at  wh  i  ch  t  hey  we  re  expe'e  ted  to  occur  and  the  numbe  r 
of   tokens  allotted  feu*  their  performance.     Each  patient  selected 
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his  own   Jobs.     Tokens  collected  were   ncgnt i 1«  currency  for 
reinforcing  activities   (e..i.f  walking  through  the  grounds, 
ittendfng  rclirjious  services,  cidmTss  ion  to  dining  hall,  musical 
activities,  and  even  psychotherapy   sessions).     Th<*->e  activities 
■.••ere  determined  to  be  reinforcing  by  the  probability  of  behavior 
rule   (Prenack  principle)  which  states:     Observe  what   the  indivi- 
dual does  when  the  opportunity  exists.     Those  activities  which  are 
very  probable  at  a  given  tine  will   serve  as  reinforcers. 

Ay) Ion  and  Azrin  hove  formulated  general    rules  which  are 
easily  adaptable  to  other  treatment  or  education  environments. 
These  rules  relate  to  r he  discovery,  selection  and  definition  of 
reinforcers  and  responses,  and  to  appropriate  programming 
(delineation  of  contingencies).     They  outline  procedures  for  shap- 
ing and  prompting  of  expected  behavior,  and  for  maximization  of 
reinforcements   through  scheduling. 

Tokens  were  selected  as  a  mode  of  re  i  r.rorcemen  t  because  they 
effectively  bridge  the  time  gap  between  the  desired  responses  and 
the  delivery  of   reinforcements,  permit   the  responses  to  be  rein- 
forced at  any  time    (even  when  separated  temporally  or  spatially 
fron  the  reinforcement) ,  and  permit   reinforcement  without  delay. 
Tokens  can  bear  a  quantitative  relationship  to  the  amount  of 
reinforcement,    'ay  be  used   tn  operate  devices  which  automatically 
deliver  reinforcements,  are  durable  and  are  not  subject  to 
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satiation  at>  o  primary  reinforccr  would  be,     In  other  situations, 
'  »f  course  ,  ■  <oney  ,  po  i  n  t  s  ,  no  rks  or  similar  cond  i  t  i  on  a  1   re  i  nf  orcer  s 
could  he  employed  effectively. 

Ay  I  Ion  and  Azrin    iave  found  that,   in  general,   the  adaptive, 
reinforced  behaviors  were  maintained  as   long  as  the  experimental 
procedures  were  employed.     Discontinuation  of  the  experimental 
program  reduced  the  frequency  of  desired  behaviors;  re i ns t i tu t i on 
of  t  ho  prorj  ram  resu  I  ted   i  n  an  imnied  i  a  te  i  ncrea  se  in  des  i  red 
behav  tors. 

Adaptations  of  the  Ayllon  and  Azrin  program  have  been  used  in 
such  diverse  settings  as  institutions  for  the  men  ta 1 ) y  re ta rded , 
sheltered  workshops  for  multiply  disabled,  half-way  houses,  cor- 
rectional   institutions  for  juveniles,  preschool^,  classes  for 
>low  I f vi r Tiers,  and  institutions  for  the  profoundly  retarded, 
A  translation  of  the  program  for  a  regular  classroom  or  a  class 
for  the  rationally  disturbed   is  a  recognized  eventuality, 
Schaeffer  and  ftd_r_t?P.     The  Patton  Experiment   (Schaeffer  &  Martin, 
1969)  at   the  Patton  State  Hospital,  California  was  begun  in  1 96*» 
with  patients  who  were  termed  "incurable."    These  patients  were 
transferred  to  two  experimental  cottages,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
wo^en ,  each  housing  70-75  persons.     Patients  had  to  meet  these 
criteria:     a  diagnosis  of  chronic  schizophrenia,  hospital  habit- 
uated   (at   least  six  months  without  progress),  no  organicity,  poor 
prognosis,  and  able  to  function  on  an  open  ward.     The  patient- 
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staff  ratio  was  maintained  at  pre- jxper iment  levels  and  no 
additional    funds  were  sought  to  finance  the  project. 

The  ward  personnel  and  auxiliary  staff  were  Included   in  pro- 
gran  planning.     They  were  trained   in  behavior  modification  tech- 
niques for   18  weeks;   this   included  discussions  and  lectures  on 
ope ran*   conditioning  and  simple  behavior  experiments  Specific 
behavior   lists  were  made  up  for  the  behaviors  desired  on  the  ward. 
Since  the  ward  personnel  had  maximum  contact  with  the  patients, 
they  had  to  have  the  power  to  make   immediate  decisions  about  rein- 
forcing emitted  behoviors  without  first  consulting  with  a  doctor 
or  psychologist.     Doctor's  orders  were  therefore  couched  in 
general    terms  and  the  nurses  were  free  to  opera t i ona 1 i ze  them. 

There  were  three  groups   in  each  building:     an  orientation 
group   (60'  patients),  a  therapy  group   (20?)  and  a  "ready  to  leave 
groun"   (20').     The  Members    of  the  orientation  group,   the  lowest 
group,  were  allowed  on ! y  hospital  clothing,  and  a  bare  dormitory 
with  a  simple  bed.     They  were  given  no  bedspread  and  no  storage  " 
space  for  personal    items.     All   groups  ate  the  same  food,  but  the 
orientation  group  ate  after  the  other  groups  at   long  tables,  from 
plastic   trays,  and  with  only  a   large  spoon  as  a  utensil.  The 
number  of  visitors  was   limited  and  no  movies,  parties  or  off- 
•vard  activities  were  allowed.      |n  essence,  they  were  accorded  the 
minimal   requirements  for  the  preservation  of  human  dignity. 

Ambers  of   the  therapy  rjroup  we:  e  allowed  to  wear  their  own 
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I-  tni^j   I'"!  in   -ore  comfortable  beds  with  bedspreads. 

Erich     "M  a    »  a  I  1   dr-^er  and  a  rug  on  the  floor.     The  dormitory  was 
j  lorne-.!  filth    ira^-es.     They  were  permitted   to  entertain  visitors, 
attervJ    .oci.il    »'UfiC  t  J oris ,  and   -ove  about   the  grounds.     They  dined 
at   tab  if-.   ^.  r   ?or  f0.jp,  used  flatware  and  dishes,  and  were  served 
r     I  1  v   i  tv  1  e  . 

L -ii.  h  t  .-id  i  v  i  diit.il    in  the  ready-  to- 1  eave  group  had  a  private 
r->o-    ,<hkh  he  could  i :     to  suit  his  tastes.     They  were  first 

in  the  dining  rofv,  and  sat  at   tables  with  t  ab  ]  ec  1  ot  hs  and  f  1  owers . 
They  lou I  J   1 e.ive   the  nosp i t  a  1  g rounds  and  f  requen 1 1 y     had  j obs 
in  near:./  c/v:.r     i  t  •  e  ; .     They  were  expected   to  engage  in  outside 
ac  t  i  .' :  t  i  e  j  ,   -j'-.e  r,jv^,   attend  movies,  and  go  shopping, 

i :.  j  1  1  <jr        .,    :he  patients  had  to  pay  for  all  nece  s  s  i  t  i  es  J  ux- 
fries      ii*:  pf  i/I1  tp.iv-.ent    rates  were  varied   from  patient  to 

j>'i!it»'c).     "h->  l-i.^-j;    re  i  n  forcers   included  food,  beds   to  sleep 
nn  ,     '  iir.»t  television,  and  visiting  privileges, 

P<      r  .ver  e    initially  used  as   tokens  ,  but   t  hese  were 

replaced  hv  br.is^    'onens  whi^n  could  operate  the  automatic  equip- 
^ent  eventual  1  v   in  .tolled,    ,uch  as  turnstiles   in  the  dining  room, 
i  TV  tivr,    f'oo:i    ;.jr...»ers  and  automatic  door  open^rs.      To  check 
on         -.j'vr  :.w.ic  tiers   for  any  patient,  names  were  printed  on  tokens. 

In   I  he  orientation  ^ri>up,    the  patients  had   to  pay  for  priv- 
iie-je^  a;   lyi-i.j    ijwn,   not  getting  up  on   time,  not  being  on 

:  f  -e  r>,,r   -1  i..  i?  ?on  ,    -iid  s^o^inq  cigarettes. 
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t'-'p'"'  :rv!  ^':'-«''^r',  ■•-•r«-  explained   to   thr  r.jtie-o    orv.J  there- 
cif'tT  h.;  was  L'Aprctf!  j.j  he   v;   independent  as  ht-  .vo,  1  d  be  outride 

•  :r,t-  ^sp.tul.     H...  wu,  never  coerced  <jr  vjrsrTjned  ,   not   ordered  to 
J',,J'        ,;'J"',1I  -jupropr  i  ate  behavior  wis  rciriforced  with 

?'Al''''''     °''"r   M,7!°'  'Js  l3n   individual   progressed   through   the  fjroups, 
'  hur..  ./j,    j  fjndual   ,;.v3n;n(J  fron  tho   to[,onCp   ,0  thc  social  ruin- 
f"r'>,r"'  norni.il  I     uxi-i!    in  .my  environment;   that    is,  tokens 

.-...-re  faded  out.     Most  patients  found  the  orientation  group  un- 
,)i!,r',inl   '-'"Ciugh  :o  nH,.Jify  their  behavior  appropriately  within  two 
months;   .1!    that  ri-,.   •  hey  were  transferred  to  the   therapy  group. 
Within   the  ther.3pv'  ijrc     ,    the   individual  was  subject   to  in- 
':'  *  j  <-j  i  v  *  orifT.inr   L'Jr- ■  :  :  ion  i:  ,  end   individual   attention.  Once 
i'-   She   '-eraev  ^-'uii  ri,-  wa«-  allowed   five  month-,   to  attain  dis- 
•'■',r'"    »'*•■■    -t.-.o         '.-r   -  i       months  must   be  -,pont    in  the 

i?  therefore,    if  he  was  not   ready  or  willinq 

'"  ,}  ;  1  ;  ■  '  'i       '  '  i -ie   the  hospital   at    the  .»nd  of   the  three 

!'^'irt    '"'fo):!,   h"       .   returned    to   ;  hf:  orientation  group.     The  head 
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,r'  consultation  with   the  nursing  personnel. 


!<>  'or-  iar"HTit .     As  soon  as  a  patient  was  as^r:ned 

" !f,r,,:)'''  ,"irf^>.   -..  'iiri.il  worker  contacted  his   family,  made 
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"  •    '      'r        1  :  "^ay  hoi-s-s  ,   ,v>  :  kf  eic. 

■  i'nrw    '(j  t»if.     * '  a  d  y  -  *  o  ~  I  e  a  » :  •  rjroun  m,  .rr.-J  only  tlfter  the 


!•  J.-n*    .MS      i  I  !  i  • 


*  at:  t.-fnn  ■ 


f> '  de   I  .  ,  i  rirj .      I  r   ,-;as   the  f  i  na  I 
,n,,,,>         '''''  j'  l),J,i!    '         i  '  ion.  fron   i  ;i  , :  i  :  u :  i  o-a  I    iire  to  normal 
!''     1  '  :    ;  ■         "  :  1 '  :         as>i.j  i  I  /  ■  •■  id    m  .;;m\i,«    Joh.   hand  led 
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money  and  was  responsible  for  making  and  meeting  commitments.  He 
learned   the  skills  necessary  for    functioning  in  society  but 
■which  are  quickly  lost  in  long -tern  institutionalization. 

After  the  first  31  rnonths  of  the  program,  the  discharge  rate 
was  nine  percent  per  month.     Of  the  2^8  discharged  patients,  16 
percent  were  readmitted;   this  compares  with  an  average  readmission 
rate  of  35~**Q  percent  for  all   public  mental   hospitals  over  a 
similar  period.     This  statistic   is  all    the  more  impressive  since 
patients  admi'.ted  to  the  program  were  those  considered  to  be 
most  resistant  to  change. 

The  Patton  experiment   is  of  particular   interest  because  there 
is  a  built-in  provision  for  a  gradual   transition  to  a  discharge 
state.     The  token  economy  Is  faded  out  and  replaced  with  the 
more  "rea  I  - /or  1  d  I  y' '  social   reinforcement  and  general  competence 
motivations.     As   in  Ayllon  and  Azrin's    \nna  State  Hospital  pro- 
gram, ward  personnel  were  trained   in  behavior  modification  tech' 
nlques  and  were  very  effective  administrators.     One  fringe  benefit 
of   this  proqra-  ,         in  many  others  that  utilize  this  model,  was 
r.he  staff's   increasing  awareness  of  the  ways  that  behavior  can  be 
con  t  ro  1  )  ed  .     Tri  I     awarenus  s   1  cdds   to  a  critical  eva  1  ua  t  i on  of 
their  own    practices  that  maintain  or  establish  undesirable  patient 
behav  I  r;  r  . 
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B,     Educationtii  Applications 

The  first   reported  use  of  operant    technique,     in  an  educational 
setting  was  by  Staats   in  the  teaching  of  reading  concepts  to  chi  Id- 
••en.     Early  work  specialized   In   individual    treatment    in  order  to 
-laxinize  control  of  environmental  factors.     Only  one  child's 
behavior   in  a   fecial  das:   or  on  the  playground  was  of  concert,. 
Later  the  behavTor  of  several  children  was  monitored  and  manipulated 
simultaneously  through  contingent  reinforcement,     More  sophisti- 
cated programs  now  utilize  individual  contingencies  for  a_M     of  the 
children   in  a  group.     That    is,  each  pupil's  rewards  are  based  on 
his  own  behavior,     This   is  typical  of  token  economy  programs  in 
cm  croons     (e.i.,  Hewett,    1 968 ;  O'Leary  and  Drabman,   1971)  and 
others  which  do  not  rely  upon  a  total    token  economy   (e.g.,  Orme 
and  Purnell,    1970).     Group  contingencies  may  also  be  utilized  in  a 
classroom  (or  anywhe^,   for  that  matter).      In  that  case,  group' 
privileges  depend  upon  everyone's  behavior;    it's  an  alJ-or-none 
situation.     For  example,   "the  class  may  have  a  ten  minute  recess 
if  everyone  completes  the  first  ten  problems  on  page   J**8   in  less 
than  forty  minutes"  would  be  a  group  contingency.     Problems  inher- 
ent   in  using  group  contingencies   include   (l)   having  a  child  who 
cannot  ?»rf0r^  the  required  behavior,    (2)   creating  undue  pressure 
on  a  child,  and   (3)  having  a  child  who  finds    it  reinforcing  to 
subvert   the  s/stem  for  the  other  children    (O'Leary  L  Drabman,  1971). 
PresenH-y,   there   |s  no  evidence  to  evaluate  the  comparative  effec- 
tiveness of  group  versus   individual  ci  .1 1 i ngenc 1 es .  Implications 
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:,oth  proced jr.'s  for  the  socialization  of         Uren  could  he 
;-;>.  irt.jnt  :   prc'it'.'i!   -lata  r^rc  confined   to  c  roy,  -  \u  1  t  J  ra  1  comparisons 

Zi  -if  c-r-t.jr,  and  Zi-nernan.     An  intervention  by  Zimmerman  6 
Zi-vteman    M?62)    illustrates   tin;  nature  of  early  attempts   in  the 

i  e  •  d  .     The   modifier  was  an  English  teacher   in  a  residential 
treatment  center  who  had  thret-     hoys   in  class  for  an  hour  each 
rj./y.     ;«  f  ic.at  ion  program  was  instituted  for  two  of  the  three 

bovs.      In  born  cases  the  inappropriate  behavior  (inappropriate 
spelling  responses  for  one  boy  and  temper     tantrums,  baby  talk  for 
the  otrwr)  was  extinguished   (ignored)   and  the  appropriate  be- 
iv/\nr  was  reinforced     n\  th  attention,  close  physical  proximity, 
.•tc.)       r.jr  both  boys,   the  target  behavior  decreased  to  an  ac- 
ceptable  Kwei   and  appropriate  class  wor k-or i en  ted  behavior  in- 
creased.    However,  nc     r.re- in  tervent  ion  count  of   the  target 
behaviors  wry.  -ade  and   the  appropriate  behaviors  were  not  speci- 
fied   in  derail.      Since   there  was  no  baseline  data  to  begin  with, 
the  design  did  not   include  a  withdrawal  of  the  intervention  to 
determine   if  there  was  a  return  to  baseline.     In  this  case,  one 
cannot  be  sure  that   the   intervention  was  responsible  for  the 
"change"  since  assess^en'  was  based  on  the  teacher's  observations 
and  her  expectations  could  have   influenced  her  perceptions.  But 
the  Zi-rer-ans'  work,  while  methodologically  weak,  demonstrated  an 
application  of  behavior  modification  techniques   in  a  classroom, 
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rather  than   fn  r,  la no rater/  setting. 

Hjrr  '  _s     WoV' ,   anj  Sa^r  .     0-u!  result   o-  :'r.c 

CJrM-  jj  J-,,..,.  ;         :?r    t  .\JCtMr.      v.,  r  }.  ?r  . 

■'*■«?  f  ?«rctivi!    in    :  '  ,;v-  -»?-tJ    n;  s  n  r  ^.rcer  s  .  ~.r 
;',";t,;r,':v   f,f    0!  t»'H*  t  'r;    -l  ;    -j    rc-int"    r      r   ~(l :,    ^.t.n  ^ 
H-irrj.,     Wolf,    {,   B  -if  r  .      7>.*y   rjt)ijlht    ■      r-r.  , 
~  '  !',,,r         '  ?'MC.er.    t.i  attend    to  -Jovl.ir-t  ur 

bt-h^/I^r,  or:  thf  '..t,  I-,  th.it  rhP;  otteniio;;  ser.-,, 
■".lir.tjln  th>-  bfha;:v.  Bjsel:rv  .!.v.  i  ,v.  .^vr.,! 
'.■h  taints  ,j;   :1    l.rxM-.Uory  pre^chn.,1.      ti,-.  child 

1  f  rJrfl  inr,    „~    ;h,,     :-]„..,  r,        <V!()lher    chMd  Cf;(,.i 

t»"vs  "wnii-'j.     ,:r-..iorstan.Jtir»  iy  ,   the  teacher-, 

wit-  :w.h  c-i!.:ren  :lS  >.,»se  their      j  >JS !       :  .  t>, 

:rt'r-.  •      }         i     eci  i  ,u     o  t  t  »n  t  ■  o-   r  .  :  ■ 

:,'r0l"!':  ,!-  1  ?        .                      -vi.ivior    v>  :  •, 

'n    >>f!    :  •    *"!'   ■  'r  •?          M            .   o  nt,r-:jil    o  <.-...- 

'••',,f-   •-,r'-i  -'-  >rv<    ;M!d   r.irrly  cri^d    i>-   t  - ...  -„r 

r'*'    !*  •  1  r  '  ^ ''er^;  ;    1    dU*#ntion   whs    rv.pon  ■,  i  •- ] 

in  J-.-wivio.  ,    r^e   :,mc^l-    ,   returned   in  their  for-, 

lir'i    r»H»   i-r,)-,!im  rKuj   whininr;-    thf    frerjui'nr.y  - 


!,.-,d  :j,:*t,  r"       t  au  I  i  jiic  j ,   trie  f/ccv>ive  attention  accorded  Lu  the  two 
c"I  IJren      i  >   ru«Jed  'ut    'i.e.,   di  minis  Med/    to  tnc   I-jatI-s  normal    Tor  any 
crsi  Id   in   t  *" 1 e        'J---..     Th  i  ^    latter  point    i -i    important.   ->ince   the  Dchav- 
;.»r,  '«.»,»;    '  een   r'    •   !»li^i->J  be   f'M  i  *  r  t«j  i  ned    >  n   3   normal  :»itua- 

t  i  ,ti  ' ) ,    re  I  nf -irui'r  .    j  va  i  I  a;>  1  »■  natural lv,  or   they  .-.ill   ^icrsl/  dinin- 
i  •".  h.      jjerinv  i  or-,   e  .  t  aO  1  i  -.he. J    tnr»uqh  nod  i  f  i  CU  t  i  on    routines   HUbt  :>c 
maintained  naturally  or    the.    urrvo  on  I      as   fruitless  exercises  in 
tenoorar/  change. 

")r-e  and  Purneli.     b.'navior  modification   techniques  can  also  be 
ipp  lied   to  a  '.»'.)]    cKi^.     »-rwe  S  Purneli  were  faced       th  a  class  of 
e  i  ')h  te--n  „   third  and   fourth  grade  youngster     ./no  .-.ere  uncontrolled: 
■••?ri'jus   fighting  occurred  frequently  and  although  not  all   of   the  chil- 
dren wi-rt?  ijrj'3  re  ->  >o  rs  ,  each  nod  been  struck  one  or  norc   tines  during 
an  •  >\j -.e  r  vrj  t  i  on  ■»••  r  I  rj-.i  uf    two  weeks  .      The   teachers    (T|  ,   the  regular 
to  j.-mt   j- id   \    ,    trie   intern]      Te  a  Ko  unable   to  keep  the  pupils  in 
<„  ]  i.^-    r 'ie ;  ..^uld  r'ij'-   t  =::;u'.jn   the  h  a  1    s.    through  otner  classes,  and 
. .»  t  i  ;••  ,    i"  i    »j:         the    -.^vc]  ,     jn-.  ui_ces^ul   efforts   to  achieve  con- 
rr.il    included        looting  >u-.-.   curricula  material    and  dividing  the 
.1  l  .  .    in-..'    t     •    I"^;   ,  . 

Tne  c !  as-,  f' ..a.   divided   into   t.-.o  snvjll    ro'r>    i  ■*«  S  ii):   an  attempt 
-wie    in  *►  >  t  i :  1  i  ,n   -,>;--trol    in  [3   through  cond  i  t  i  on  i  ng  and  modeling. 
It   ^a-.   n  /;)■  >me  ,  i  /ed  that   changes    in  oehavior  produced   in  Room  3  would 
i  r,i:i  ,t'v:-    to  ^oo'H  A.      "There  were   four  phases     o   the  project  which  ..as 
r-.jn  ■  i ./ » » f  ,)  six  .veK  period.     Videotape  equipment  .^as  u^ed  both  in 
r.  ;.>ining   and    in    vea  -  u  re  men  t   nf   behavior    (12   randomly   dete  rained  five 
"i  i  n !  j  t  e    >  e  <  {ner  it".  1 1 f    '"1  a    •  t  » f  i  1  'T»e  d  e  a  c  h  d  a  v  .  ' 
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strt.;:-j  -!  ]        control    in  Roon  3,  changes  were  ^ade  in 
■}.:  *  -  c-  ■jj-rlcjl-J",  '.he  teachers  were  trained   in  new 

;    i  •.  -,!.er.  •  -  '  n  force"  en  :   r"'0'~ra"   was  instituted. 
l'  v  ,00  J  i  ji  r  i'  ;    i  nc  1  j.cecl  t  ne  fo  1  lov/i  nn,  re- 

.  ;       rt,#f  -  ..J.-  . j  i  v  i f * ri   ii  two  with  a  iriano  and  black- 

*n  ^:-t-~.     Alt   »ooks  ,  -.va !  1   decora*,  ions  and 

ituTe  wer~  r..* -..;.ed  and  posters  aporopriate   to  the  Cur- 
re  ylacei  -ind  changed  when  necessary.     The  desks  in 
-o  pi  vie  j   in  a  !:-  at  tern  and  placed  so  that   v  -  teach- 

r.-l    :;ie  ;Jn<>r  ,  and  w.-»s  encouraqcd  to  rove  away  fron 
oarJ,  tne  !'  a^d  over  to  the  worktable;  this 

vo'-ie;:  v.  i-;jlus  «,it.»itinn  for   the  pupils,     A  store  was 
jne  corner  of   the  roon ,     All  changes  were  designed  to 
►-a-_her  ::;nt  rni  ,   rod 'j  ce  extraneous  material,  -  ake  tihe 
c  t  ■  ve  and  encnuraq._  the  teacher  to  teacn  fron  different 

Denial    :-\iininq  for  the  teachers   included  instruction 
"o-  .         1     .rid  tokeo  reinforcement  procedures,  ^asic 
;  ;>-rH:e-iures    fcrohincj),  and  wavs  to  vary  the  stimulus 
The.e   latter  tv;o  procedures  are  used   to  elicit  at- 
curiosity;   they  are  methods  to  shape  pupil  behavior, 
were  also  taught   to  enqineer  desirable  behavior, 
the  desirable  behavior  with  tokens  and  verbal  and 
^'.v-o-'ont.     They  were  told  to  i'jnore  disruptive 
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•  •'■        J  ■u-.ir:sv  r.uril  en^ed   in  aesiraole  be- 

•  ;l"-V  ■  <•■"*-   trjlnt-.:   to  specify  instructional 

fi    '    :  ' '•'    i  '  !  ?  ••  "'-n  ♦  i  a  )  reinforcement 

-  1  analysis        each  teacher's 

-J"  -'"i.in^ei  ry  trs--   teachers   >  ,ved 
":-r'-!'ic   "•"■Tlt.-st  i.jns  to  follow  except   to  use 
>r  :  'control  potential"  as  guideposcs.  Both 
-rric.i  j-    thai  e]>ir.-3ted  traditional 
■.n«»r.il    r.-idin']  *nj  dra--a  were  used  for 

•  1  Pl-v/in-;  a->d  ■»  tuden  t -;eacher  dis- 
LJ  :''  :   1  ■       *c  i  a  !   ■-,  ♦  ■. ; ..j  i  e*r   ..r,  t  t  s  , 

1     ^ov«_-l    in  that  the  punils  shared 
r>  '"i   --ecei  ..irKj  points,  jr...j   to  a 
i',,'"-"f         "r  hiicl-ur   r-ip^orcers.  The 

l''»riJ.',    :u-tf  ha?  ioon3 ,  colics,  novels, 
' » » ■  ■ 1  >  r  ?  ij '  1 1  t  r»   :„  wr;.t.  p,vlr,.(  lessons  fr0r_ 

':"]    1 ;  '  :•    r-:      .-;ith  a   lessen  0n  aerodyna- ics  , 
•  '  '    ■'   ■;,]  --tern  dis^Jayod  <.,n  the 

-■•ir.- ::r0..- !t.rit i  trips,   projects)  were  color- 
Mr,,?    it»"---,  were  dobiynpd        provide  further 
~!,v,'1Ml  ,,,r  r;r^up     study:   to  that  extent, 

" !     Miff  icji-j:-!  for  part  of  the  schoo]  aay. 
:n  >rc,->.-.,  r.VK3ed  f.-or-'  the  c.in-'y  at  15 

i'   V>0        1000  i,.,;:;t-;.     All  n3«es  were  listed 


i?'  •>»•  ho.,r.l  an.1  p  - <  r.  t  s  displaced  as  awarded.  The  cni  Idren  were 
ill  25  D-:rt^  to  j-e  immediately  as  an   introduction  to  the 

,/>•►•     r3--d   to  srfv;!^  ar    incentive.     T^e    i  r. '  :  *  -1  '    rules  'for 

—  .L-iJr.t-.     we^e   listed  on  a  b  1  ac'- hoard ;  busy  all  the 

t  -jood  -ianner>;    ii^1  f    bol         your  neighbor,     Tne  f»rst 

-ir:..r,.s  of   t  ~  <;   filial  ela>s   session  were  allotted  for  dis- 
-j-.sio-s   .tnd  su';ue,t  ;ons   'or   specific   rules   that   the  pupils  thought 
hrvjH   r.-cpivn  points.     There  wos  no  shortage  0+  suQgestions. 

Trn"S'*?r  n?   cTtrt'l    tc>  Rnnn  A  from  Room  B  was  achieved   in  the 
♦'<>!  Inwlri'i  .-.inner;     -11   children  were  exposed   to  the  milieu  control 
t»   Room  B  during  Phase  ?.  nf   the  ^ronra^   (Phase  1  was  the  pretreat- 
~.tri*   or»,e'  vation  :,erio:).     Thi^  atmosphere  was  designed  to  be  high- 
I     .i-.-s  i  -.i^  1  e  because  the/  had  a  chance  to  earn  points  and  exchange 

•  ,<»■■■  a*    tne    -.tor.».  amonn,  other  reasons.      if  Room  B  were  indeed 

th*?n  Roo-  A  con t i nnenc i es  could  be  set  up  to  capital- 
;       . r-;  , .     T^.t*  entire  class  was  brouqh'    to  Rous  ■  A  (after  exposure 
•:     3  ,:  »r-.i  I  :  i  on-.)   and   toH   tv.it  only  halt    tht;  •:!?,-.  could  be  in 
a         ,v  /   t  ;      .      Th»-v  were  asl-.'*   for     u-;  je  s  t  i  on  5  reqardinq 

•  .]...,  •  -  r  ':aini'Vj  e-  :  nance  to  Rooh  B.     Tne  result  of  the  di;.- 

,:  r,,i;1--   tn.it   '"oi  lowed  produced  these  rules:     points  earned   i  Room 

.-.'>. ii-l  *>'  -j-.e-:   to    jaln  e"'rance  t  *  ■'  •■  '">        but  not  to  purchase 
(!.,r,.   Itt-s.     Tne   rwn  highest  point      -.-ners  at  the  end  of  the  day 
In  Rom-  B  wouH'be  allowed  to  remain  there  and  the  seven  highest 
po?n:  -arners   !•    *■■>••      A  would  be  allowed        transfer  to  Room  B 
rh»-»  followi-vj  da/.     A  constant  changeover  was  thus  maintained 
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f    oughout  the  study.     Point  earning  rules  for  Room  A  were  deter- 
mined as   in  Root,  B  through  class  discussion.      (Unfortunately,  the 
authors  do  not    indicate  how  nuch  of  the  ahov^  structure  and  the 
roo—  ihan.-j.ng  -echanis-  had  heen  predeterrj-neti  by  the  experimenters 
iief-,re  the  ai  sessions  with  the  pupils.)     This  was  the  third  phase 
r>(    *  -  *;  pro ]*:-  j  . 

In  Phase      of  the  study,   the  teachers  switched   rooms;  T]  (the 
regular  teacher;  went   to  Room  B  f ron  Roon  A  and  T2  went  to  Room  A. 
Thi->   transfer  was  deemed  desirable  for  two  reasons.     One,  it 
allowed  T|   to  experience  the  token  system  of  Room  B  such  that  at 
the  end  of  the  study  he  would  be  able  to  extend  his  skills  and 
implement  as   -any  of  the  ne,j  procedures  as  he  desired.     Two,  it 
.-.-as   f'^rMn:    to  determine   if  the  effects  of  the  program  were  a 
result  of   the  differing  contingencies  of  the  two  rooms  or  an 
e^fect  of  the  personalities  or  post  reinforcement  histories  with 
the  t.vo  teachers;    :he  pupils' past  '^story  with  Tj   had  been  of  an 
a/ersi/e  nature  si  net*  he  was  primarily  a  disciplinarian  during  the 
.T-et'-eat-ent  stat^    v    the  classroom. 

i^e  anal.,  Is  of  channes  nVer  the  course  of  the  study  was  ex- 
tensive i'i  ter-s  of   the  diversity  of  behaviors  of  both  the  pupils 
and   tv  teachers  monitored  and  compared.     The  authors'  summary 
includes   the   important  points: 

In  genera!,   the  data  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  study; 
The  systematic  application  of  teaching  techniques  de- 
signed to  elicit  and  reinforce  specific  forms  of  pupil 
behavior   led   to  relatively  stable  and  desirable  modifi- 
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:  .it  !■•'■■  5   i "  t hat   beba/ior.     The  desirable  behavior  Drcr 
:.        vy  t  ke   teacher  -.-/as  successf  u  1  1  y  transferred  f  rom 
.-J  ; !  .js  *  r.;,0~  rn  ,j  second  roo:-  and  a  different  teacher. 
!•   should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  transfer  of 
:••-.'-»:.'»»  ~.jpM    behavior   fro*"  °,non  B   to  Ron-  A  cannot 
\v  -j       1  solely  in  tem.s  of  generalization  effects. 

-'.:;')>  we-"  ci-'arly  aiven  to  understand  that  they  could 
■;r,iv    :a  i  :•■  e^  trance  to  Room  S  by  behav  i  ng   in  certain  .-/a  ys 
r  -  »nn-  a .  shou  H  a  !  so  be  noted   that   this  transfer 

•  '   control   srra?arj«p-.  produced  basic  changes   in  the  na- 
"...  re    j'    r*±\r-  +  oncers  operat  inq   in  eac  h  roo"  .     Wh  il  e  po  i  n  t  - 
':ettir-'i  behavior  was  the  same   in  both  roons ,    it    led  to 
■j         rent  co-sequences  ....  In  any  event,  points  produced 
.-.'.s  t  a-1 1  I  a  1    >crpaser5   in  desirable  pupil   behav  \  or  under 

(Or:-ie  S  Purnel  I,  p  .    1  37) 
rrj--    M.   e»r.,ett  has  developed  a  program  for  emotion- 
*)!/       .;  /-u'v^t'Ts   that  stresses  the  resoc i a  1 iza t ion  of 

/oungster whose  behaviors  are  maladaptive  to  learning.  There  is 
no  atter'D!  to  ev-.iluri V  the  appropriateness  of  the  societal  goals, 
t-e  ji-   is  to  allow  these   y  .;'.')•>!  e»"  s   L-  continue   to  learn 

fiat  ,-;hiC''   'i   :ons  •  d*»red   to  bv  Important   in  the  context  of  an 
"■■■»  3  [  f>-»»  r<* J  c  1  as  ->  roo  -  • ' ' 

Tne  e~:i  i  nee  red   ;  1  as  s  m  ir/-  ao^ roach  u  t  i  1  i  zes   bo  ha  v  i  or  ,:\od  i  f  i  - 
c-it         t«,chr,«"'l''>ir/  » "  achieving  the  goals  of  psychodynami c - i nter- 
-neuro  log  I  ca  1   strategies  within  a  .-/holly  edu- 
Hewett  derived  his  c'eve  I  op-en  t  a  1   strategy  from 
[mm  writings  >;f  Kep^art.,   Do  1  1  t  Havighurst,   Piaget,   Sigmund  and 
An'ta  r'-.>jit  Erikson,    ind  Masl  mv.     It    is  a  practical,  educational 
Tp:j-.jeni    .     T^at   Is,    it    Is  couched   in  terns  teachers  know  and  under- 
stand,   ind  can  utilize  in  the  classroom.     Hewet t  had  determined 
t-at   :^a:h<'rs  ort»*r  could  not  understand  the  child  from  the  var- 
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.lor-   ."  •  *  r ,    -/-'I  •  ,  "  '  :  jr  :tr^  a-^:  concepts. 

.  ,    .  t  ..  .  .v  , ...  •  - » ..  ^    . j.  r.  •».-■,  j'j^lj  '-cuJi  !y   :r  j-.Jate  these 

*  ^  •  .    .  !  »s  .  r-y.      ■.  j.i  I  -a  ;  :■    ■..»•  r  j  t  \      j )  I  .:»_•  ♦  he  ■    :  :i  to  be^av  i  or^  neces- 

*  j  *  t-  ir:-i'-   ■  -   -  z-  -ji.al-. .     -v./et-'s  sc'-e-a   includes  be- 
^  i .  '      .  ~e  ;**.'•  s  !  Jo-  -.   •  v :-'vsK /  learning.     r<  i  s  developmental 
v;f;ijH.'i:v        -j  :  jco  t            ?,-ol  )    r>  t  i  p  u  Kt  t  e  j   t  no  *    Ivorni^"'  "   n  occur 
'*   >i  cni  i  .1  pays  -i  i  :  e- 1  1           Jk*s  a  rosponsc  ,  orders  hi*,  behavior, 

:  j        in    •.  I  r  i  .»»i5')-  ;  ! '  *  P        -* I  \r  7  ' <J  e ' ' 11  v  '  °  r  »  sains    vcj^l^  approval  , 
1  ers  it']  r"  c  a  r  e  an  j  c'^n :  1 i  ve  ski  1  1  5  and  ,  finally,  r  jnct  i  ons  on 
a   ,  v  1  f  -  '  >  r  I  v  a  1 e  ;i   :  i  s  i  s  /.*  i  t  •  ■  ac  hi  e  ve"  -en  t     providing   intrinsic  r  e  ~ 

*ar  r!  s*  . 

A  child  c.jr:   -ake  progress   i     learning   if  a  suitable  education 
5 ro.  ■■!*••  ^  •■,c-Tiirqf-jI  f  appropriate  rewa  rd 5   in  an  environment 
.-.nfen  jro.'lt'i   the    >  t  ructuro     necessary  for  efficient  application 
>'    Hjs  r.v,oijrcoi    rv1  ,vh  1  :h  defines  the  rele/ant   task-reward  con- 

*  " "  j-*  I  •»  ; .  : r  is-  is  defined  hy  a  ^  messing  the  child's  progress 
ai.j'v;  Ji'.    I  oD-^nr  a  1   sequence  with  instruments  clearly  outlined 

/  •«<_»/<•■;:      1  *?()8  !  .     *.v;etr  an  J  His  collaborators  have  developed 
=i.>f-.  : i'i   t.is-s  *  >r  children  at  each  of  the  developmental  stages. 
They  hi/i-  als-i  de. 'eloped  navel   -.u  1  t  i  -  1  eve  1    tasks   for   arithmetic  and 
r^ridirj  skills  cJe^e'n    ent,     These  provide  necessary  variation  to 
■)t^er.-;ivi  tra-iitional    tasks    (e .  j .  ,  addition,  anagrams),  serve  to 
-Mint  i  In   tn(»    interest:  of   the  child  and  simplify   the  teacher's  pre- 
part)Tio"         '      I  .  f  Li.)  1  I  ^>'d  assignments   (Hewett,  '968). 
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7-«_'  j;:ri- rz-  r  :  a:^  :  a  s  *  s  ,  r     j-js  a---:  sfj-t-re  a^e  incorporated 
*  n •     •  •  I'.iAf.'!  -j  i  .■» s s r  t i    !  je^  i  r   '/'?v;e:i ,   15-63  '.a  " 

-  ..  '.^-tr?  ^eas  ■      .a;     the  atti^t  ion- 

?        ,r.  .-.r- -i  >r>:tr  ■"  v.or.'r.T  ,.*;icr.   ir.cl  -JtS  ■ '»  j  e     *: a 5  i  z  »  ncj  parts- 

;-:.j:t:-rf    :?'»*'_!?■■■'■-"'  rv*  ♦  a  s  r.  c  o  ~  !e:  '  ^  ,       b  .!   rne  ex  ■ 

Dl  ,jrit  ,-v;  i  ,*  1  .-.h'^h   ircludci  science,  art   ..-nd  co'""'uni- 

,j»:,,n   :  3 ]  -  s  .     •..  :  ■  j  \  t  e  r  y  :3  rd  a  c  h  I  e  -/e^en  r  center  .-/■ ;  :  c  h   f  nc  1  ude  s 

,       . . .  ( .   r  :  r  ■    :esk  an -J  t.vo  <•    .  i  /  cubicles  where  as- 

. :  4rv    ;;v.jr:,     T^.  tr.  ira  arva        similar  to  the  traditional 

u!a'.  »r-;j   .     Tvf.'---    jr*_«  r.        ch'ldren  yer  class  and  a  teacher  and 
Jr    vj-  ,i  j  -m*  a  CO--U-    ly  ■;olunteer),     The  class  day  includes 

iv,  .r<   •  .-   r.vvlln:,   .-,r;t!nq  an  J  arithmetic,  one  hour  for 
»r  i!  .-»-/    i ..  f  i    :  \  « e->  v1  one  hour   Tor  recess  and  physical  edu- 
•  |J]  .   :'Ici-.*.  uy   ~\  Work  Reu:>~:3  card   in   the  norning 

...rv  c"  r..f  ji".       -rf).j-pn.,t    the  day:    he  earns   a  ^axir.u^  of  10 

... .      A.  .     .».-.»■.   •  'T'tffri     in  :•.  -»s.     These  cneck  narks  are  as- 
:   r...  «   *    -   •  0  ;  '  -,r  i    :       j  actively  working  on  tas*s  and  behaviors 
r.-j  •  j  K-.>-  !  ■  >:■  enta  1   ■.erjuencf   levels  appropriate  for 

Thc-.v  «nr'k  Record  Cjris  -«av  be  exchanged  initially 
r-->a-^,  fvt-nt  ua  1  i  -   for  se  1  f  -  se  1  ec  ted  activities  and, 
,HVi  r"  i:  "  '  rotal  chec-U  r-iarks  earned, 

T^m   ti-e    '.pan.  *:.-tween  o*ch«inqt:  sessions   ts    increased  from 
iv         .v^-iv   -;ir:i"   the  first   three  weei-  s  of   the  program. 
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,:jn  r  re  i  5  rer  t  a  ■ 


•  ■'  -1     -    - :    ! -j  .  o  i  .     **o  rieqAt  Ive  f"eedoack  is 

:"'    :  "-"'-ti-n  at    j **   jav:reJ  ta.k.  eApecia- 

hi-    tr;  ^        :  is  bf>ctk,  -"od  I  Tying  tko 
r'~*  •r'-- : the  task,   s-v  ■      :  hi-  to  t-.- 
.    s-'iJtn-'j   n,"    \n    •        ljr  :,.r    :..n.e:.      rji..:-;,  G(J1 
s   -j  :r.-t'!'.'i  .»n  a  tast  ,   lutorirg   '  *^d  I  \.  idua  I  I  y  ,  pro- 
'-■cl'j';,; "I|         the   int'^ver  -  inns  alter  in 
£?'e    l^drnlr-:   triangle,    !,or    in   the  case  of 

i"  ;>n^  Monica  ;roject    ifvtfcates  tr.a  t  rhrrn 

'  '    1     :      1  ,l   t»tttT.!  ion   In  *  *~e  exper  i"Y*nta  I 
jr:;-"  --'-ion   i-.j  e/pe  r  i        ta  1   condition  To  I 
1  -  ? -tr     ijn-ip.M    cl.j.S,        =  »;.i.M".;    j  c  n  I  c  v  0  V.' t 

,>      *  ;v  r  i        t  i !    cund't  i-.if    .n  j  r    n,r:'n  s    in  ariih- 
'5  :  '  :'  =  *  "cant  J     cor^>!(i!,»  i     i  t  h  the  e~uN  -  .  - 

-  ■"■it  r  In  t*?i.  cl-lsse-.  ■■■■hich  had  the 

.  M--w;r«n   the  fot'ri-vnfri!   condition,   there  .-.ere 
"IV'S         h'v*>]  °r  task  attenri       in  the  control 
a'f-r  t-tl-ens  withdrawn).     This   is    i  n 
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in  -^cnce,  tne   wste^  calls  for 
t  a  r>>  -  3  r  J  :.e^jviorj!   cna  r  is  *   o  *    tne  fre- 

,  ;'vr  /'iu'.ei   : "f  ci"- ;   specified  se- 
5  r  i  ^  ;  i    1  J  .    13/3;   A  I  pe  r  an  J  Wr:  i  te  ,  1371; 

;■>,.  a  1  ->  fj  fM',  a  s  td'^da  rd  i  zed 

cornjn  i      1 1         anc1  :   .  ro'ect  executors 

v.k  i  a:.-  !'■■,  ■  .■r*e  Dfinc:  isolated. 
:  -  it.'  s  /  -5  ten  u.c  =  a  s  tan  Jar -J  «,  i  x-cyc  le 
;>r.  :     ,   l  '  n  j k»  1  o     to  plot  tr^-j  da  i  '  y  behavi  or 
:r»e  c ■  ■.£  r  t  r-»p  resell  t s  tne  ca I endar  days 
'■: ,^  •  t>  .    : '  i :«  ri\j  ve "vp  L  -  p»»  r  ni  nu!.e    (numner  u f 
r  /    y  i  Jo  -:1     y   :  ht»  n  j--:;n  r  of*  ni  nu tes  during 
r  ;       Si",  v.'*   imc  r.'jnners  a  !     g   the  ordinate 

vS  or  •'■>'■      ' '■if'Qi'T'^  •ror  one  occurrence 
o  ■*h  jv  i  o  rr,   pr- r  nivut*1  "i '">■.■    lit  slotted  on 
oil,-  civiT  s  -no i  t  of   *  "i o     e ha v  I  o r  j  a nena c  I  c 

r  .'hn  v  I  oi    under  stud/.   ie  ye  ra  1  criteria 
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must  be  -net!     the  behavior  must,  be  directly  observable,   it  must 
involve  movement,  and   it  must  be  cyclical    (i.e.,  be  repea tab! e) ; 
the  last  two  specifications  permit  the  use  of  the  term  Movement 
Cycle  for  the  behavior  under  study.     fn  order  to  determine  which 
environmental  events  affect  *he  occurrence  of  any  movement  cycle, 
Lindsley  devised  the  f S-D0E5  formula.     The   IS  part  of  the  formula 
includes  all   -he  environmental   variables  which  might  influence 
a  movement  cvcle,  and  the  DOES  part  of  the  formula  includes  those 
events  wh i - h ,  after  experimentation,  have  been   identified  as  having 
an  effect  upon  the  movement  cycle   (Alper  &  White,   1971;  Bradfield, 
1970).     The   IS  Dart  of  the  formula  includes:     the  program,  the 
antecedent  event,   the  movement  cycle,   the  arrangement,  and  che 
subsequent  event.     The  program     is  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting including  time,   location,  subject  taught,  etc.     The  antece- 
dent events  dre  those  events  which  occur  just  prior  to  the  emis- 
sion of  the  movement  and  which  might  result  in  the  movement  cycle 
or  affect   the  performance  of  the  behavior;   this   includes  curricu- 
lum materials,   teasing  from  another  child,  etc.     The  movement 
Cvc  j e   is  the  behavior  under  study  which  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  aDove.     The  arrangement   is  the  numerical   ratio  expressing 
the  number  of  times  the  movement  must  be  emitted  and  the  number 
of  times  the  subsequent  event  will  occur.     Ore  positive  comment 
for  every   10  problems  correct  would  be  a  ratio  of  10:1.  The 
subsequent  events  are    those  which  immediately  follow  the  emission 
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of  the  ^ove,rient  and  which  ^ay  be  the  result  of  the  movement 
cycle  and  which  ~>ay  -    '-<-.t  the  future   probability    of  occurrence 
of  the  cycle.     The   intervention  pha^e  nay  be  an  u.teration   in  any 
ona  of  the  components  of  the  15  formula   (i.e.  ,   program,  antecedent, 
events,    arrangement,  or  subsequent  events).      If   the  hypothesized 
relationship  does  exist,   rate  changes  should  occur  and  would 
be  evident  on  the  charting  that   is  maintained  from  day  to  day. 
Each  env  i  ronmen  ta  1  event  which  when  altered  changed   the  rate  of 
the  novement  cycle  can  be  transferred   to  the  DOES  part  of  the  for- 
mula which  substitutes  d [ spos  i  t  ?  on ,  s t  ?  mu 1  us ,  r espon  se  ,  con t  i n - 
g e n c y ,   ind  consequence  for  program,  antecedent  event  f  movement 
cycle,  arrangement,  and  subsequent  event,  respectively.  This 
helps  to  differentiate  those  alterations  which  have  been  attempted 
fron  those  which  have  worked       (Bradfield,   1970;  Alper  &  White, 
1971 )  . 

Since  a  file  with  these  DOES  analyses  could  theoretically  be 
of  use  to  anyone  attempting  an   intervention  who  would   like  access 
to  a  number  of  successful  projects,  a  Behavior  Bank  has  been  set 
up  into  which  one  may  deposit  successful    intervention  projects  for 
the  return  privilege  of  withdrawing  others  at  a   Inter  date  (Koenig, 
1971 ;  Bradf ield  ,  1970) . 

While  both  behavior  modification  and  precision  teaching  de~ 
rive  from  the  operant  conditioning  1 \  tera tu re ,'  some  distinctions 
should  be  made.     Behavior  modification  stresses  change  procedures 
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using  reinforcements,  while  precision  teaching  uses  measurement 
procedures  and  the  more  traditional  change  procedures  such  as 
curriculum  changes  which   include;   the  child   in  the  learning  and 
change  process,     Both  teachers  and  students  car  study  the  charts 
and  project  outcomes  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual   sharing  of  data.  The 
precision  teaching  process  provides   the  teacher  with  a  way  of 
comparing  and  evaluating  the  da i 1 y  ef f ec t s  of  tne  teaching  pro- 
cedures they  already  have  at   their  command       (Lindsley,  1971). 
There  is  no  requirement  of  adopting  a  behavior  modification  stance 
when  using  the  precision  teaching  model;  aven  the  Behavior  Bank 
has  projects  from  a  host  of  other  theoretical   positions,  including 
psychotherapeutic  interventions     (Koenig,   1971).     Because  the  use 
of  a  common   language  facilitates  communication  about  particular 
projects,  the  precision  teaching  approach  has  proved  to  be  readily 
adaptable  for  use  with  parent  groups   (Lindsley,   1966;  Galloway  and 
Kay  ,  1971)  and  with  peer  monitoring   (Starlin,  1971). 

Imp  1 ?  ca  t  i  on5 .     These  procedures  and  case    studies  are  useful 
in  calling  attention  to  those  classroom  variables  that  operate  on 
the  behavior  of  both  the  adults  and  the  children.     This  awareness 
should,  at  the  lowest    levels,   result   in  more  effective  child 
management  techniques,     On  the  other  hand,  th's  knowledge  could 
be  syn  t hes  i  zed  and  used  as  the  core  for  di  f f eren  t  c 1  as  s  room  pro- 
grams,  using  reinforcers  as  motivators   (points,  praise,  attention, 
etc,)   rather  than  the  elusive  and  often  non-existent   (within  some 
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schools)  "intrinsic  rewards"  upon  which  so  many  first  and  second 
g  rade  teache  rs  depend .     I ndeed  ,   in  some  cases ,  these  "intrinsic 
rewa rds' 1  may  neve r  devel op . 

i 

Intrinsic  rewards  develop  as  external   rewards  and  standards 
are  internalized  by  the  child.     But  unless  appropriate  feedback 
is  provided  for  the  child,   the  external  standards  and  reward 
contingencies  to  be  internalized  are  never  clearly  delineated. 
For  example,   the  ability  to  delay  gratification  increases  with 
age.     We  expect  adults  to  delay  gratification  for  at  most  a 
month   (for  paychecks)  yet  we  expect  six  and  seven  year  olds  to 
wcrk  diligently  for  marks  that  are  placed  on  their  report  cards 
four  times  a  year.     The  reinforcements   that  are  meaningful  for 
the  young  ch i 1 d.  need  not  be  the  ubiquitous  M  &  M's.  They 
need  not  be  tangible.     They  may  differ  from  child  to  child,  but 
the  task  of  determining  reinforcers  is  not  an  endless  one  (O'Leary 
6  Drabman).     A  reinforcer  could  be  the  privilege  of  delivering  a? 
note  for  the  teacher,  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  science  center 
or  read  a  treasured  book,  or  it  could  be  as  simple  as  a  smile  or 
a  glance  from  the  teacher.     This  form  of  positive  feedback  can  do 
much  to  create  a  healthy  and  stimulating  and  motivating  learning 
environment.     Many  schools  tend  to  concentrate  on  negative  feed- 
Lock.     A  child  gets  attention  only  when  he  Is  "bad."    Schools  have 
a  myriad  r  f"  forms  to  fill  out  and  send  home  when  a  child  breaks  a 
window,  wets  his  pants,  arrives  at  school   ten  minutes  late,  speaks 
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too  louJJy  or  too  frequently,  or  trips  a  classmate  on  the  play- 
ground.    No  forms  exist  wh  i  ch  may  be  sent   to  the  parents  when 
Johnny  arrives   in  school  on  time  for  a  week,  or  gets  five  more 
arithmetic  problems  correct  this  week  than   last.     Normative  be- 
havior connot  be  defined  by  negation,  especially  to  a  child  whose 
behavioral    repertoire    is    limited  by  experience  or  happenstance. 

The  adoption  of  behavior  modification  techniques  need  not 
dictate  a  change   in  curriculum  content.     Rather,   the  emphasis  is 
on  pin-pointing  behavioral  objectives   that  already  exist.     On  the 
other  hand,   the  total  environment   (including  tne  curriculum)  must 
be  considered  a  legitimate  object  of  study  and  evaluation.  Some 
experimenters  choose  to    'create"  an  environment   (e.g.  Hewett, 
Or  me  &  Purneii)  by  altering  aspects  which  they  consider  relevant. 
Others   (e.g.?Tharp  &  Wetzel),  work  in  the  natural  environment 
and  serve  as   information  inputs   to  those  who  are  the  controllers 
of  the  reinforcers;    the  information  is  aimed  at  creating  an  en- 
vironment of  systematic,  contingent  consequences  for  their  target 
popu la  t  i on . 

Except   for  work  by  Tharp  and  Wetzel   and  Martin  (Martin, 
et  dl,    1967)  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  integrate  a 
school  program  with  home  activities.     This   involves  parental 
cooperation  and  regular  communication  between  home  and  school. 
(Proqrams   involving  parents   in  conn^cUon  with  no  i-edi  .at  ional 
settings  will   be  discjssc.l  in  a  later  section.)     The  task  for  a 
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teacher  could  become  quite  formidable,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
results  would  be  promising. 


C.     Behavior  Modification  in  the  Natural  Environment 
Parental    Involvement.     Parents  are  "significant  others"  in 
the  env  i  ronme  n  t  of  ch  i } d  ren ,     The  re  fore  t  it  is   log  i  ca 1   to  ass  ume 
that  parents  can  mediate  changes  in  behavior  by  dispensing  rein- 
forcers.     Some  relevant  considerations  are  raised  by  Bijou  and 
Baer     (1967,  p. \BU) : 


...to  train  parents...is   itself  an  exercise  in  behavior 
modification.     The  fact  that  the  parents  have  been  liv- 
ing with  the  child  whose  behavior  they  have  allowed  to 
remain  seriously  deficient  or  deviant  Indicates  that 
their  everyday  repertoires  of  behavior  do  not  include 
effective  instructional   techniques;  thus  they  too  may 
well   require  training.      The  fact  that  they  are  adults 
and  (presumably)  normal  does  not  guarantee  that  a 
simple  description  of  new  procedures  will  suffice  to 
change  them  into  successful  shapers  of  their  child's 
behavior.     Indeed,  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  parent's 
behavior,   like  the  child's,  will  change  only  if  it  is 
connected  with  appropriate  d i sc r i mi n i t i ve  stimuli  (cues) 
and  contingencies.     Reliance  merely  on  instructions  will 
often  prove  ineffective.     Thus  attention  to  the  rein- 
forcers  appropriate  to  the  parent's  behavior  is  also 
an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  effective  modifica- 
tion or  development  of  the  child's  behavior.  Fortunate- 
ly, most  parents  will   be  reinforced  by  seeing  their  child 
improve  as  a  consequence  of  their  own  efforts.  However, 
this  feedback  comes  about  only  after  the  program  of 
child  training  has  been  successfully   initiated.  Prior 
reinforcement  will  have  to  be  provided  by  the  experiment- 
er . 


Since  most  of  the  child's  day  is  spent  within  che  home,  parents 
are  potent  agents  In  the  maintenance  or  modification  of  adaptive 
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•an  J  maladaptive  behaviors.     If  treatment  of  a  child  is  carried  out 
within  a   laboratory  or  clinic,  generalization  to  the  home  setting 
^  not  guaranteed,  especially   if  parental  behavior  is  not  modified. 
»t   is   important  to  involve  both  parents   (and  siblings,  if  any) 
ir   the  treatment  program. 

Williams    (1959)   reported  the  earliest  case  in  which  parents 
v/ere  utilized  to  administer  a  behavior  modification  program.     The  ' 
cni  Id  had  been  ill   for  13  of  2  1  months,  during  which  time  his  par- 
ents and  aunt  doted  ever  him.     Subsequent   to  the  illness,  tantrum 
behavior  always  occurred  at  bedtime  unless  one  of  the  adults  re- 
mained with  him  until  he  fell   asleep   (one-half  to  two  hours).  An 
extinction  program  was  put  into  effect  after  determining  that  no 
Physical  problems  existed.     No  one  returned  to  the  child's  room 
once  the  door  was  closed  at  bedtime.     The  crying  pattern  was  ex- 
tinguished within   ten  days.     The  crying  was  reestablished  by  the 
aunt's   returning  to  the  ro0m  on  one  occasion;   the  second  extinction 
period  closely  resembled  the  first.     No  recurrence  of  the  behavior 
was  evident  over  the  next  two  years. 

Another  study  by  Wolf,  Risley  £  Mees   (1964)  combined  the  ap- 
plication of  behavior  modification   in  an  institutional   setting  and 
in   the  home  by   instructing  the  parents  within   the   institution  set- 
ting, allowing  them  to  participate   increasingly   in  ward  routines, 
and  gradually  exposing  the  child  to  longer  periods  at  home.  The 
subject,  Dicky,  was  a  three  and  one-half  year  old  male  with  behav- 
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p  •■■iM  e^s  .--'^'c^   •     1 '-i-.ieii  temper  tantrum^,   -efusa^    to  wear 
glasses    'required  due  :o  removal   of  occluded  eye   lens),  sleep- 
ing and  eating  difficulties.     Hospital  attendants  and  parents 
learned  the  operant  conditioning  procedures  of  shaping,  extinction, 
time-out  from  poslt've  reinforcement,  and  differential  reinforce- 
r^n*  ;    ♦nev       re  entirely   re  >  no  ns  i  b  1  e   for  dispensing  re  in  forcers. 
Bv  careful lv  SDec**yinq   the  environmental   events  and  the  behavior" 
j]    criteria  and  their  conseauences ,   significant  progress  was  made. 
The  modification  of  a  single  behavior  will   be  used  to  describe 
►  he       t nodo 1 ogy  and  the  gradual    increase  in  parental  involvement. 

Dicky,   typically,  would  not  sleep  at  night,    requiring  some- 
one to  remain  with  him.     He  was  bathed  at  a  regular  hour  each 
night,  cuddled,  and  put  to  be^  with  the  door  left  open.     If  he 
arose,  he  was   told  to  return  to  bed  or  the  door  would  be  closed. 
If  he  did  not   return  to  bed,   the  door  was  closed  and  was  not  re- 
opened until    tne  ensuing  tantrum  had  subsided.     The  door  was  left 
open   if  he  staved  in  bed.     Bedtime  was  seldom  a  problem  after  the 
sixth  night.     The  parents  were  brought   in  at  bedtime  to  put  him  to 
bed  and  carry  out   the  dor r- c 1 os i ng  routine  when  necessary.  Then 
Dicky  began  short  home  visits  accompanied  by  the  attendant.  These 
visits  were  gradually   lengthened.       During  one  visit  he  experienced 
bedtime  routine  with  his  siblings,  and  then  he  was  brought  back  to 
the  ward  for  bed.     The  following  night  he  spent  at  home.  These 
nights  at  home  were  Increased  to  three  per  week,  and  then  five  per 
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wee-,   i^ri-.y  trse  .-onrh  preceedinq  his  discharge.     Otner  behavior 
bonification  procedures  ,/ere  used  to  eliminate  food-stealing,  food- 
throwing  and  glasses-throwing,  ar,d  to  establish  proper  JSc  of  eat- 
ing utensils,  g 1 asses-wea r i ng ,  and  a  wider  verbal   repertoire.  Six 
">orn5    ^'-r  Dicky's  return  home  he  continued  to  wear  his  glasses, 
sleep     rvpe  H  y  ,   a  ."J  was  becoming   increasingly  verbal. 

Scnol!  and  Aja-s    (1360)  report  un  a  behavior  nodi  f  .cat  ion 
n>-oce  iur-:-  .tarried  out  within  the  hone  by  the  parents.     The  boy 
Donry,   had  several  maladaptive  behavior  patterns:     he  tugged  at 
arms  to  get  attention  and  make  requests,  he  had  frequent  tantrums 
and  engaged   in  repetitive  behaviors.     The  parents  were  required  to 
read  several   books  on  behavior  modification  and  meet  with  the  con- 
sultants regularly,     A  program  of  differentia!  reinforcement  was 
begun.     Arm  tugging  was   ignored,  but  more  appropriate  resoonses  were 
quickly  reinforced  with  adult  attention.     Tantrums  were  extinguished 
by  placing  Danny  in  an   isolation  room  for  a  specified  period  of 
time.     The  parents  made  no  comments  before  or  after  the  periods  of 
incarceration   in  the  bare  room.     The  repetitive  behaviors  were  ex- 
tinguished systematically;    these  tended  to  decrease  as  more  appropriate 
behaviors  were  added  to  Danny's  repertoire  of  responses.  Secondary 
benefits   from  the  program  included   improvement   in  speed,  and  improve- 
ment   in  self-care  habits.     Zeilberger,   Sampen ,  £  Sloan    (I968)  carried  out 
hour-long  training  sessions  five  days  a  week  with  a  mother  and  child. 
Problem  behaviors  included  fighting,  screaming,  disobeying,  and 
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bossinq.      ►«    :  i^e-Ojt    *ro*~  amiti^e   re!  n  rorc*"  en:   r  r  Koduro 
^  i  so lat  ion  *ol lowing  unacceptable  behavior)  was  used  to  eliminate 
aqg ressive  behavior  and  disobedience.     Differential  reinforce- 
rent  of  acceptable  behavior*,  witu<  both  social   and  material  rein- 
forcement, .'a-.  ef^ective   in   Increasing   th./  percent  ace  of  irwtruc- 
t  •  '3r>  ■-,  ca  r  r  '    J  out  . 

C  o~  ^  j  i  1  a  t*  I  on  .«  i  t  h  p a  re n  ?     o: *.  a  group  basis    '  •»  a  I  -» n  possible. 
3  s  L  i  n  a  *j  i  ev    f  1  96  6  !   - "1  s  dt'ron  *  t  r  3 1 1' d  .     H  e  np  t  w  i  t  b   fathers  of  retard- 
ed children  and  hod  discussions  of  accelerating  and  decelerating 
procedures  and  measurement   techniques.     All   of  the  nine  fathers  who 
tried  to  modify  benavior  were  successful,  and  t^ree  of  then  went 
on  tu  start   their  own  groups   the  followinn  year,  hence  pyramiding 
the  dissemination  process.     Some  of  the  gimmicks  or  techniques  taat 
his   groups   utilized  are  worthy  or  mention.     One  procedure   is  to 
set  up  a  "point   store1    within  the  hone   in  a  high  traffic  area.  Items 
or  privileges  are   listed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  points  neces- 
sary for  purchase.     Points  are  awarded  as  a  consequence  of  an  in- 
crease  in  desirable  behaviors.     A  1 'Sunday  Box'  can  be  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  common  complaint  of  things  beino^out  of  their  place. 
Any th inq  found  out  of  place   is  placed   -n   th^  box  and   is  not  re- 
trievable un  t  i  1   Sunday  ,  when  all    the  sins  of   the  week  are  pa  r  doned , 
Of  course   it    is    'nportant   for  this    to  be  a  family  contingency  ra- 
ther than  one  reserved  for  the  children.     Frequently,   tne  mere  act 
of  publicly  counting  the  behavior  to  be  decelerated  Is  enough  to 
eliminate  the  behavior,     Families  can  be  shown  that  not  all  decel- 
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Sever-il  progr.a-'xH  ?ox:s    'Sri;-  and  Srrit-,  1 365  :  Patterson 
.^■■i  OuMio-.  terser,   !97n  have  h-en  developed  for  use 

,ny°n"  n'1--5  rvgjiar  comae:  .vith  children.     T*ev  clearly  illus- 
tr;sre    trv    nM'jo^.v   of   t  Ke   -rvi  ro^nen  t  ,   esDeci.^lly  i^cl-jdJig 
—  s-.cijl   ^/ir;r..-:,   i.por-  bcrjvior.     Prides  explicate  tne 
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Tjcjement,   these  texts  provide  many  examples 


o    r-3n.iqenent  Pr-'?^r\.     Thvre  ;s  an  emphasis  upon  the  management 
^  problem  behaviors    .'e.g..  acting  out  •-.Savior)  but  the  procedures 
•in-1  tocH^ir,ues  are  ODviou^ly  apnlicable  with  all   children.  The 
seir-teac-i-iq  fdturp  of  th^se  programmed  texts  maVe  them  ideal  for 
lj:-P  „fth  Dl,rent  qrCrLjD5  and  ^any  woriter5#  including  this  writer 
have  u-;ed  then  in  this  context.     Once  the  rudiments  of  the  behavior' 
technology  have  teen   learned,   the  parents  can  compare  behavior 
ch**gC  project,   they  have  carried  out,  and  in  so  doing,  master  the 
more  advanced  principles. 

fonsu^nt^Medfator  Approach.     One  example  of  a  research 
prelect  which  attempted  to  carry  out  behavior  modification  in  the 
natural  environment  utilising  significant  adults  as  mediators  of 
reinforcement  for  c-ildren  is  The  Behavior  Research  Project  (8RP) 
(Tharp  a-d  Wetzel.    1370).     Their  procedure  was   to  train  behavior 
analysts    (ttA's)  who  met  with  those  individuals   (mediators)  who 
were  significant  i..  Lhe  child's   (i.e.,  the  target's)  environment. 
The  BA»s  were  trained  py  and  met  regularly  with  supervising  psych- 
ologists. 
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,  :       r.r ..v.  to  "l«»al  with  " "behavi  oral  ly 

jn  d^  r-.v^'.i'.'vinq,  P  re-d  rop-out ,  de  M  nquen  t  ,  and  d  re- 
A>t-;.       C1-  T  1  virtTi  were   referred  to  the  5RP  bv  princi- 

r  I  i '  -vs  ,   :>orvnt-.t  social   agencies,  or  juvenile 
1    intr-rij  wvre:     misbehavior  at   school  or 
i:  ,r-..r-1,-.;r,vr^Pt,  and  evidence  of  an  in  of  90  or 

i  „o:t'   f  ron  t'    :  o   16  years  of  aqe  with  a  mean 

t'Tnl    of  ,1 

ir.r  arial-'si   visited  the  home  of  the  child  and  ex- 
.    f';nctior   to  t  hr-   family.      If  services  were  de- 
virth-.-r  c.intnct  .-j-t-^  rado:   If  services  were  approved, 
sv.s'.'vnt  was  nude  of  the   tarqet's  abilities  and  of 
r»»infnrr.t?rvnt   con  t  i  n  no  n  c  i  es  exist  inn  in  the  environ- 
•  ■:>:*r  i    t»'d .  radiators  were  ^elected,  criteria  of  ap- 
•havior  ^tTf  selected,   and  roles  were  specified  re- 
:  ..'Mvinr  (if   the  mediator  and   ihe  consultant. 


"led  iJtor 

A n yon e  w I  t h   r  e  i  n  f  o  r  c e  rs 

Pe  r  son   in  touch  w  i  t  h 
Lortsul  rant  for  purposes 
of  pf  f  *»  c  t  inq  changes  in 
t  a rge  t  .     Mus  t  have   re  » n- 
forcers   for   tarqe  t  and 
must  he  able   to  place 
th^-h't  os  contlnqency. 
Teache  r 
Father 
Mot  he  r 
Fnp I oy e  r 
P'>vchot  he  rap  i  s  t 


Ta  rqet 

Anyone  wi th  prob- 
lems 

Anyone  whose  be**  *■ 
havior  the  con- 
sultant contracts 
to  mod i  fy  

P  rede  1 i  nquent 

Pat  ient 

Emp 1 oyeo 

Spouse 
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The  training  model  emphasizes    1 deprofess  ion a  1 i  za t : on , 1 
That   is,    the  behavior  analysts,  all  of  whom  had    A.  B.  degrees, 
were   trained  specifically  for  their  role  as  consult*   '      rn  the. 
mediators.     They  hod  no  necess;*'  /  prior  exper 
have  to  be  professionals.     Consequently,  one 

could  be   in  contact  with  several   BA's,  each  of  whu„,  lm.{  d  case 
load.     The  BA's  staff  work  was  confined  to  contact  with  the  medi- 
ators;  they  did  not  have  direct  contact  with  the  targets,  and 
neither  did  the      'pervising  d  sy  cho  I  og  i  s  t . 

The  modification  technique  utilized  contingency  management. 
Undesirable  benaviors  were  weakened  b«  non- re i n forcemen t ,  and 
desirable    behaviors  were  strengthened  by  reinforcement.  Homme 
(1966)  suggests  that   'reinforcing  event'  be  used  as  a   label  for 
the  total  consequences  of  a  behavior.     A  functional  relationship 
may  exist  between  any  act  and  any  of  the  reinforcing  events,  each 
of  which  may  be  assigned  a  positive  or  negative  reinforcing  value* 
The  combined  value  of   these  reinforcers   is   inferred  from  the  suc- 
ceeding behavior;    if  future  incidence  of  occurrence  increases,  the 
value  is  positive;   if  incidence  decreases,   the  value  is  negative. 
These  patterns  of  reinforcement  in  the   target's  behavioral  environ- 
ment exercise  systematic  regulation  of  consequences.     If  proper 
mediators  are  selected  and  if  prepotent   reinforcers  are  selected, 
the  probability  of  effectinq  the  desired  chance   is   increased  sig- 
n  i  f i  can t I v , 
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Tharp    and  Wet2c1   report  success  with  this  model  although  the 
number  of   intervened  cases    (77  out  of  227  referred)    is  rather  small. 
This  program  has  been  implemented  in  other  areas  with  comparable 
res ul  ts  . 

This  program  is  an  example  of  the  learning  model   appror.h  to 
modifying  variant  behavior.     It   is  different  fr<>'-    the   1  n!>  ,r>ry 
approach  in  that  the  significant  dispensers  of  reinforcers  <jre 
determined  through  assessment  before   implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram, other  programs  have  assumed  a  priori   that  significant  others 
an;  parents  and  teachers  without  considering  other  role  figures  and 
have  confined  the  intervention   to  predetermined  locales. 
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III.     CONTIGUITY  THEORIES 
A.     His  tory 

The  contiguity  theories   focus  upon  behaviors  which  are 
elicited  by  preceding  stimuli,  as  opposed  to  reinforcement  theories 
described  earlier  that   focus  on   responses  that  are  influenced  by 
consequences.   (For  complete  accounts  see  r  ~,_M  ;  Hilgard  & 

Marquis,    1%1.)    These  behaviors  are  v  e,  and  in- 

clude many  emotional   responses,  as  we  I ,  oqical  re- 

sponses such  as  salivation,  perspiration,  sneezing,  etc.  The 
classic  picture  of  Pavlov's  dog  salivating  to  m^at  powder  is,  of 
course,   the  initial    introduction  to  this  f o rm  o f  conditioning. 
Watson   (1920)  paired  the  presentation  of  a  rat,  which  previously 
elicited  no  fear  response,  with  a  loud  noise   (striking  of  an  iron 
bar)  behind  Albert's  head  to  produce  a  fear  reaction.  Seven 
such  pairings  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  fear  reaction  with 
the  presentation  of  the  rat  alone.     This  reaction  was  present 
after  a  month  had  passed  and  generalized  to  other  animals.  No 
therapeutic  procedure  was  attempted  with  Albert,  although  Watson 
suggested  possible  methods. 

Jones,  working  with  seventy  institutionalized  children  of 
average  intelligence.*.  ■.  the  first  to  systematically  compare  var- 
ious procedures   to  eliminate  children's  fears.     Several  methods 
had  no  effect  or  limited  effect.     Included   in  this  study  were  the 
methods  of  ''  'e  1  i  mi  na  t  i  on  through  disuse"  (fear  will  disappear  if 
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not  aroused),  "verbal  appeal"   (talking  about  the  fear  will  break 
down  the  fear  response),  "negative  adaptation"  (repeated  pre- 
sentation of  the   feared  object),  and  "distraction"   (a  substitute 
activity).     Only  two  methods  were  successful   in  eliminating  child- 
ren's fears.     In  one  method,  social   imitation,   the  child  was  ex- 
posed to  the  feared  object   in  the  presence  of  peers  who  were  net 
afraid  of  it.     (Such  modeling  procedure1,  wi  11  be  discussed  in  a 
'    '  •■*  r  section.)     The  othr  » -.  1  .vis    'direct  con- 

vening."    In  this  procedure  f    .       O  i  Mren  we  re  exposed  t  <  * 
the  feared  object  while  engaged  in  an  activity  which  elicited 
pleasant  responses,  such  as  aatlng.     The  feared  object  was  grad- 
ually brought  closer  to  the  child  until  be  could  tolerate  touch- 
ing it.     This  same  procedure  was  used  with  a  child,  Peter,  in 
another  classic  study  by  Jones   (1924a).     In  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent success  of  this  method,  not  much  was  published  in  suc- 
ceeding years  until  Wolpe's  book  was  released  in  1958.     The  inter- 
vening years  were  largely  confined  to  efforts  to  understand 
phenomena  by  produc  ?  ng    abnormal  conditions  through  conditioning 
methods   rather  than  by  reduci  ng  the  severity  of  the  condition 
(Pavlov,   1927;  Liddell,   1944).     These  studies  of  induced  neuro- 
sis  In  animals  did  not  include  attempts   to  restore  normal  be- 
havior until  Masserman   (1943)  used  petting,  stroking  and  hand- 
feeding  to  re-institute  normal  eating  in  cats  previously  made 
"neurotic"  by  sharp  blasts  of  air  during  feeding  behavior. 
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The   interventions  based  on  contiguity  theories  have  followed 
three  major  lines  of  development:     aversion  therapy,  reciprocal 
inhibition  and  negative  practice   (Beech ,  I969). 

B .     Negat  i  ve  Pract  i  ce 
The  theory  behind  negative  practice  was  first  suggested  by 
Pavlov  (1927),  who  stated  that  a  behavior  will  be  weakened  if  made 
to  occur  many  times   in  rapid  succession   (even  if  reinforced  each 
time).     Dunlap   (1928.    1932)    is  usually  credited  with  making  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  ■nethod.     Beech   (19*  ,,s  Wakeham  ( 1 928)  as 
the  first  to  use  this  method  to  eliminate  an  unwanted  behavior. 
Wakeham  consistently  made  mistakes  on  a  certain  passage  of  a  Bach 
piano  piece.     After  a  fortnight  of  deliberately  and  consciously 
practicing  the  mistakes,  he  could  give  a  perfect   rendition  of  the 
piece.     Few  have  adopted  the  procedure  for  neurotic  complaints, 
since   it   is  more  suited  for  correcting  motor  errors  such  as  typing 
and  piano  playing.     The  method  of  negative  practrve  is  distinct 
from  experimental  extinction,    in   that  the  former  stipulates  that 
a  reduction   in  a  behavior  will  occur  even  with  reinforcement  if 
the  behavior  is  performed  rapidly  and  at   length.     Extinction,  on 
the  other  hand,  occurs  when  a  behavior  is  no  longer  paired  with 
re  i  n  forcemen  t . 

C.     Reciprocal  Inhibition 
Reciprocal    inhibition   is  one  type  of  countercond i t i on i ng  pro- 
cedure.    The  basic  assumptions  are   that  neurotic  habits  are 
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learned,  and  that  learning  principles  can  be  applied  to  effect  the 
removal  of  these  neurotic  habits*     Anxiety  is  the  common  consti- 
tuent of  all  neurotic  habits.     Conditioned  autonomic  responses 
(anxiety)  may  be  aroused  in  situations  which  pose  no  objective 
threat   (e.g.,   standing  inside  an  elevator).     The  Inhibition  of 
anxiety  can  be  achieved  by  establishing  a  competing  response. 
The  reciprocal    inhibition  principle  outlines  the  establishment  of 
conditioned  inhibition:     If  a  response  inhibitory  of  anxiety  can 
be  made  Co  occur  in  the  presence  of  anxiety-evoking  stimuli,  it 
will  weaken  the  bond  between  these  stimuli   and  the  anxiety 
(Wolpe,   1958;  Wolpe  &  Lazarus,   1 966 ) .     Anx i e ty- i nh i b i t i ng  responses 
include  a  wide  range  of  empirically  successful  procedures,  includ- 
ing assertive  responses  and  relaxation  responses   (systematic  desensi 
tization).     Other  treatments  include  the  use  of  dt ugs  ,  carbon  di- 
oxide,  role  training,  " though t-s topp i nq:  »  and  ' 'anx i e ty- re  1 i ef  con- 
ditioning" (Wolpe,   1958;  Wolpe  &  Lazarus,  1 966) .     Only  the  first 
two  procedures  will  be  covered  here. 

Assertion  training  is  recommended  in  cases  of  overriding  anx- 
ieties  in  interpersonal  situations.     The  therapist  encourages  and 
trains  outward  expressions  of  emotions  on  the  part  of  the  client, 
in  situations  where  such  actions  have  been  previously  inhibited 
by  anxiety.     Basic  feelings  and  emotions  are  considered  legitimate 
for  expression.     The  expression  itself  is  a  counter-anxiety  re- 
sponse and  reciprocally  inhibits  the  anxiety.     This  is  combined 
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with  operant  reinforcement  of  tK.  asse.tive  response  to  increase 
its  frequency  and  build  motivati 

Systematic  deseos i t i za t i on  consists  of  three  phases:  deep 
muscle  relaxation   training,  construction  of  anxiety  hierarchies, 
and  the  contraposition  of  relaxation  and  the  anxiety-evoking 
stimuli   from  the  hierarchies. 

To  illustrate  the  method,  an  outline  of  the  procedures  used 
by  Wolpe  and  Lazarus    ( i  965)  will  be  presented.     ^  subject  is 
'-!«rviewed  by  the  therapist  .in.  presented  with  orienting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  role  of  anxiety  In  neurosis  „nd  the  process 
of  behavior  therapy.     Attempts  are  made  to  minimize  self-blame  by 
the  subject  and  to  dispel  any  misconceptions. 

In  order   to  understand  the  presenting  problem  or  problems, 
the  antecedents  of  all    the  reactions  must  be  known,  including 
factors  that  intensify  and  alleviate  the  anxiety.     The  subject's 
past   is  explored  In  terms  of  the  family  background  and  attitudes, 
educational  history,  and  ne i ghborhood     occupa t i on?,  1  and  sexual 
history  and  attitudes.     The  Wi 1 loughby  Neuroticism  Schedule  which 
is  composed  of  25  items  from  the  Clark-Thurstone  Inventory  is  ad- 
ministered to  Identify  situations  which  elicit  anxiety.     This  is 
a  self-rating  scale  in  which  the  subject  rates  himself  from  0  to 
<t  on  such  Items  as  "Do  you  get  stage  fright,"  "Are  you  often 
lonely,"  and  "Does  criticism  hurt  you  badly?"     Eighty  per  cent 
of  neurotic  patients  score  above  30  on  this  schedule,  although 
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neuroticism  is  not  cont ra~ i nd i ca ted  by  a  lower  score.  Another 
self-rating  scale,  A  Fear  Inventory,   Is  designed  to  assess  the 
subject's  reactions  to  various  stimuli,    The  subject  Is  asked  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  disturbance  to  76  items,  such  as  noise  of 
vacuum  cleaners,  open  wounds,   falling,  worms,  flying  insects, 
crowds,  journeys  by  car  and  darkness. 

Following  the  compilation  of  the  above  daM  ,   the  therapist 
an     subject  d  i  >cu  .     the  i  r  ^/.pec  ta  t  i  ons  regard  i  ng  t  re  a  tmen  t .  The 
delineation  of  benefits  may  include  specification  of  positive  side 
effects  that  may  result  from  the  therapy.    The  therapist  indi- 
cates the  treatment  that  he  has  deemed  appropriate  for  the  partic- 
ular constellation  of  presenting  symptoms,  and  the  treatment  pro- 
gram is  undertaken.    Although  several  methods  may  be  employed,  let 
us  assume  that  systematic  desens i t i zat i on  is  indicated. 

The  deep  muscle  relaxation  method  is  that  of  Jacobson  (1938) 
carried  out  in  six  sessions.     The  ordering  of  muscle  groups  trained 
to  relax  is  unimportant  but  the  chosen  sequence  should  be  invariant, 
Wolpe  suggest  working  on  the  arms,  then  the  facial  area  including 
the  shoulders,  neck  and  upper  back,  followed  by  the  chest,  stomach 
and  lower  back  and  finally  the  hips,  thighs,  calves  and  complete 
body  relaxation.    Wolpe  and  Lazarus  ( 1 966)  give  complete  details  of 
the  instruction  in  relaxation  treatment.     The  process  is  one  of  al- 
ternately tensing  and  relaxing  various  muscle  groups  in  order  that 
discriminations  be  made  between  the  contrastive  sensations. 
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Th,..  anxiety  hierarchy  is  a  graced   list  of  stimuli  of  a  de- 
fined  thene   that  elicit  anxiety.     The  theme  may  be  as  obvious  as 
fear  of  heights,  or  as  subtle  as   rejection,  guilt,  criticism  or 
disapproval.     Establishing  and  construct  i   -i  rhr 

''rch   •'      Wnprl.r      h-  ie=       i  •;     ,    •  ,„s  .  ,inq  :j,,u^. 

' '  * '   f'-"'    tne  "    -^archies  are  obtained  from  the  subject's  his- 
tory,  the  VMIoughby  Questionnaire  response,   the  Fear  Inventory 
response,  and  extensive  questioninq  into  all  areas   in  which  the  ■• 
subject   feels  some  anxiety  without  any  objective  threat.  The 
data  are  grouped  into  themes   (such  as   fear  of  dogs,  being  watched), 
and  a  progression  of  stimuli  are  constructed  for  each  theme.  The 
stimuli    include  both  endogenous  as  well  as  exogenous  ones  ("faint- 
ing" versus  "seeing  someone  faint'1)  . 

The  subject   is   then  ready  for  systematic  desens i t i za t i on .  If 
relaxation   is   incomplete  even  after   training,  drugs    (mep robama t e , 
chlorpromaeine),  carbon  dioxide-oxygen  mixture   inhalation,  or  hyp- 
nosis  is  used  to  induce  further  relaxation.     Once  complete  relax- 
ation  is  obtained,    the  subject   is  asked  to  imagine  a  neutral  scene 
(e.g..  a  street  scene)   to  test  his  ability  to  visualir-  ,n.j  to 
determine   if  anxiety  is  aroused  by  features  other  than  those  con- 
tained  in   the  scene.     He  is  asked  to  raise  an   index  finger  if  un- 
duly disturbed. 

The   least  anxiety-eliciting  scene  from  the  hierarchy  is  then 
presented  to  the  subject.     Scenes  are  presented  for  about   five  sec- 
onds and  a  usual   session     lasts   fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.     The  t 
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until  no  anxiety   is  elicited.      Increasingly  anxiety-eliciting 
scenes  are  then   introduced  until   relaxation  is  complete  during 
presentation.     The  number  of  sessions  required  and  the  number  of 
scene  presentations  necessary  before  therapy   is  complete  varies 
with  the"  number  of  hierarchies,   their   intensity,  and  the  degree 
of  generalization  w  thin  each  of  the  hierarchies,     Wolpe  reports 
a  close  cor  re  1  a  t  i  on  be  tween   the  amoun  t  of  desen  s  i  t  i  za  t  i  on  to 
imagined  stimuli  and  the  degree  of  anxiety  decrement  upon  expo- 
sure to  real   stimuli    in  the  hierarchies. 

Moreover,   case   records   indicate  no  change  in  the  patients1 
problematic   responses  be  tween  sessions  although   inter-session  in- 
tervals were  as    long  as  five  weeks  and,    in  one  case,   three  and  one- 
half  years.     Wolpes'    conclusion   is   that   the  improvement  noted  in 
all   cases   is  due  to  the  desensitization  treatment  and  not  processes 
or  factors  extraneous   to  the  treatment  session. 

Evidence   to  support   the  potency  of  the  desensitization  treat- 
ment is  not  conclusive  because  of  selection  factors  and  high  drop- 
out  rates.     Wolpe  himself  makes  clear  (1966)    that  the  desensitiza- 
tion session  makes  up  only  part  of  the  interview  session  and  that 
other  treatment  me  t hods  we  re  emp 1 oyed ,  but  never  clarifies  these 
s  ta  temen  ts  . 
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The  procedure  a-  ,y  Wolpe  has  been  primarily  applied  to 

neurotic  conditions,  es,.:ially  phobias.     But  the  principle  of  -,et 
ting  up  new  associations  to  stimuli   that  have,  over  time,  become 
associated  with  negative  affect  can  be  applied  to  other  areas.  Fo 
example,   If  patients  on  a  ward  avoid  a  particular  attendant  or 
nurse  because  he  has  been  associated  with  pjnishment  and  this 
avoidance  !•,   interfering  with  ward  routine;   the  avoided  person 
could  be  assigned  to  the  dining  room  during  particular  hours  un- 
til   the  avoidance  responses  were  terminated.     Sfr.Marly,  if 
low  achievement  children  avoid  school  books  because  of  a  past 
history  of  failure  in  the  school  setting,   the  books  could  be 
temporarily  removed  from  the  room  and  the  room  could  be  made  less 
school-like  and  more  pleasurable  by  changing  des k  con f i gura t I ons 
using  easy  chairs  in  selected  corners,  brightening  up  displays  and 
windows,  and  by  using  less  traditional   learning  methods,  such  as 
role-playing.     Once  new  responses   in  the  classroom  are  established, 
more  traditional    learning  methods  and  materials,   including  books, 
could  be  gradually  re- i n t roduced  in  non- th rea ten i ng  ways.  The 
range  of  possible  applications  is  large,  but  the  realm  of  the  at- 
tempted is  small.     More  effort  to  explore  further  applications  in 
a  variety  of  settings  should  be  expended. 

D.     Aversion  Therapy 
Early  Attempt.     The  first   reference  to  a  conditioned  re- 
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sponse  to  an  aversive  stimulus  was  made  by  Pavlov  (1927)  regard- 
ing a  study  "tilizing  apormorphine   injections   into  dogs.     A  tone 
paired  with  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  nausea  brought  about  by  the 
aponrorphine  eventually  was  sufficient  to  elicit  these  same  symp- 
toms.    Others  noted  that  the  activities  of  the  experimenter  prep- 
atory  to  an  apormorphine  injection  were  also  conditioned  and 
elicited  the  symptoms  of  nausea. 

Kantorovich   (1935)   is  generally  cited  as   the  first  to  use 
aversion  therapy  with  human  subjects.     In  1930  he  used  electric 
shock  to  treat  alcoholics.     The  alcohol  was  paired  with  electrical 
shock;  most  of  the  twenty  patients   treated  did  not  return  to  al- 
cohol   for  several   months.     The  abstracted  report  provided  few 
other  de tat  Is. 

In  a  convention  report,  Max   (1935)   detailed  a  treatment  of 
a  homosexual   fixation  by  electric  shock.     Shock  level  was  varied 
and  differential  effects  noted.     No  follow-up  work  was  forthcoming, 
however,  and  Max's  work  was  largely  ignored  until   the  sixties  when 
interest   in  faradic  techniques  applied  to  humans  was  renewed. 

Interest  in  the  use  of  aversive  stimuli   for  therapy  waxed  and 
waned  during  the  thirties,   forties  and  fifties.     The  method  of 
choice  during  this  period  was  chemi ca 1 1 y- i nduced  nausea;  alcoholics 
were  the  favored  treatment  population. 

Lemere  and  Voegtlin  (1950),  working  at  Shadell  Sanitarium, 
Seattle,   treated  alcoholics  by  administering  emetine  to  induce 
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nausea  and  vomiting  at  the  sight,  taste  and  smell  of  alcohol. 
Patients  poured  drinks  for  themselves  and  sniffed  them  and  looked 
at  them;  they  were  allowed  to  taste  them  only  at  the  onset  of 
nausea.     An  average  of  six  sessions  were  administered  to  each 
patient  with  booster  sessions  at  six  and  twelve  months.  Follow- 
up  data  over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  was  obtained  on  over 
912  of  the  4468  patients  treated.     Fifty-one  per  cent  were  absti- 
nent with  one  or  two  treatments  over  the  thirteen  year  period 
between  1935  and  19*8.     Other  studies  utilizing  Lemere  and  Voegtlin' 
procedures  with  modifications  have  been  reviewed  by  Franks  (1958). 
Work  with  chemically-induced  nausea  in  treating  a  variety  of  syn- 
dromes continued   in   the  fifties  and  sixties,  but  never  on  as  mas- 
sive a  scale  as  that  undertaken  in  Seattle. 

Punishment.     Azrin  and  Holz     (1966,  p. 381)  define  punishment  as 

a  consequence  of  behavior  that  reduces  the  future 
probability  of  that  behavior.     Stated  more  fully, 
punishment  is  the  reduction  of  the  future  probability 
of  a  specific  response  as  a  result  of  the  immediate 
delivery  of  a  stimulus  for  that  response.    The  stimulus 
is  designated  as  a  punishinq  stimulus:  the  entire  pro- 
cess is  designated  as  punishment. 

Punishment  Is  not  equivalent  to  a  simple  response  decrement,  since 
this  may  be  caused  by  extinction,  satiation  or  drugs.    The  defin- 
ition of  punishment  above  is  parallel  to  the  definition  of  a  rein- 
forcing stimulus,  since  it  is  a  response-produced  stimulus  conse- 
quence.    It  requires  a  change  in  the  future  probability  of  occur- 
rence of  the  response. 
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The  ideal  punishing  stimulus,  accord ?ng  to  Azrin  and  Holz, 
should  have  the  following  characteristics;     (1)     It  should  be 
capable  of  being  specified  precisely    (e.g.  ,  electric  shock  may  be 
specified  in  terms  of  amperes  and  volts).      (2)     The  stimulus 
should  be  constant   In  terms  of  the  contact   it  makes  with  the  sub- 
ject.    (3)     The  subject  should  not  be  able  to  control   the  stimu- 
lus  (;.e.,  decrease  the  intensity)   through  any  unauthorized  ac- 
tivity.    (*0  The  stimulus  should  produce  few  skeletal  reactions 
since  these  would  interfere  with  measurement  of  the  response  to 
be  suppressed.     (5)     The  stimulus  should  be  capable  of  being 
varied  over  a  wide  range.     For  punishment,  the  aversive  stimulus 
is  presented  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  consequence  of  an  un- 
desirable behavior.     Hence,  punishment  can  he  utilized  in  a 
responden  t  or  ope  ran  t  learning  pa  ra  d  i  gm.     I  .t  the  fo  rme  r  case, 
the  aversive  stimulus  is  used  to  create  conditioned  aversive  sti- 
muli   (as  with  alcohol).     In  the  latter,   the  punishment  serves  to 
suppress  the  behavior  it  fol lows . 

The  aversive  stimulus  may  also  be  utilized  within  an  escape 
or  avoidance  situation.     That  is,  the  stimulus  could  be  wi  thd  rawn 
(escape)  or  withheld  (avoidance)  as  a  consequence  of  certain  be- 
haviors.    This  serves  to  accelerate  certain  behaviors.     The  es- 
cape s  i  t  ua  t  i  on  is  equ  i  va 1  en  t  to  a  nega  1 1 ve  re  1 nforcemen  t  sequence . 

Punishment  does  not  always  utilize  aversive  stimuli;  all 
aversive  stimuli  need  not  be  punishing   (as   In  negative  reinforce- 
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ment  procedures,   for  example,  when  aversive  stimuli    increase  a 
response ) . 

The  aversive  stimulus  of  choice  for  most  present  practitioners 
is  electric  shock   (faradic  techniques).     It  meets  the  criteria  set 
by  Azrin  and  Holz  for  an   ideal  pi.    shing  stimulus  and  it  is  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  to  apply.     Most  of  the  contemporary 
punishment   literature  utilizes   this  stimulus. 

Chemical  aversive  stimuli  have  been  much  used  in  the  last 
four  decades,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholics.  Typi- 
cally,  the  chemicals  used   (e.g.,  apormorphl ne ,  emetine)  produce 
nausea.     Unfortunately,  the   latency,   intensity  and  the  duration  of 
the  symptoms  cannot  be  controlled  precisely  even  in  the  same 
individual  over  repeated  administrations.     For  some  individuals, 
a  placebo  may  be  used  on  the  second  trial  and  produce  the  nausea; 
in  others,   ten  or  more  trials  are  required  before  the  placebo  may 
be  substituted.     Moreover,      the  delay  between  the  drug  administra- 
tion and  the  onset  of  symptoms   limits   the  application  of  this 
method,  since  the  target  must  be  called  to  mind  or  presented  im- 
mediately prior  to  or  during  the  symptoms.     Temporal  contiguity 
is  an   important  factor  in  controlling  the  strength  of  the  assoc- 
iation.    Also,   in  order  to  ensure  a  proper  association  between 
the  aversive  reaction  and  the  target  thought  or  object,   the  con- 
ditions of  the  laboratory  must  be  carefully  controlled;  however, 
this   in  turn  limits   the  gene ra 1 i zab i 1 i ty  of  the  conditioned  re- 
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spon  ;e  10  situations  outside  of  the  laboratory.  Frequently, 
generalization  to  natural   settings   is  determined  by  patient  re- 
ports, without  confirmation.     It   is  quite  possible  that  only  ver- 
bal  conditioning   is  occurring. 

Corporal  punishment   is  another  type  of  aversive  stimuli. 
Although  frequent   In  many  homes,  schools  and  institutions,  cor- 
poral  punishment    is  rarely  acknow 1  edged  publicly  and  hence  never 
evaluated  systematically.      It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that 
the  recipients  of  physical  punishment  aggress  more  frequently  than 
those  who  have  no  t  expe  rienced  physical  Duni  shmen  t   (Sea  rs ,  Maccoby 
and  Levin,   1957     Bandura  &  Walters,   1963)-     This  argument  could  be 
1  eve  lied  against   the  use  of  mos  t  forms  of  ave  rs  i  ve  s  t  i  mu 1  a  t  i  on  , 
but   the  frequency  of  opecant  aggression   (aggression  directed  at 
the  experimenter  or  at  the  equipment  applying  the  stimulus)  and 
elicited   (aggression  directed  at   those  unassociated  with  the  aver- 
sive stimulus  or  displaced  aggression)  have  not  been  carefully 
monitored  in  most  studies  employing  any  form  of  aversive  stimuli 
for  therapeutic  purposes. 

Seclusion  or  time-out  from  positive  reinforcement  is  a 
form  of  punishment  which  does  not  utilize  an  aversive  stimulus. 
The  duration  of  the  placement   in  the  seclusion  area   (which  should 
be  less   reinforcing  than  the  area  from  which  the  subject  was  re- 
moved)  should  be  specified  in  advance-     Otherwise,   the  implementa- 
tion would  be  subject   to  the  whims  of  the  administrator.  The 
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actual  placement   in  and  removal  from  the  seclusion  area  should  be 
handled  without  fanfare,    lest  the  attention   itself  provide  rein- 
forcement  for  the  target  behavior  and  negate  the  effects  of  the 
seclusion.     A  typical  procedure  would  be  to  place  a  child  in  a 
bare  room  for  two  minutes  each  time  he  hits  another  child  or  has 
a  temper  tantrum   (or  a  similar  target  behavior). 

A  response  cost  procedure  is  the  removal  or  reinforcements 
earned   (tokens,  points,  etc.)  as  a  consequence  of  an  undesired  be- 
havior.    This  procedure,  as  well  as  the  time  out  from  positive 
reinforcement,  should  be  coupled  with  a  positive  reinforcement 
program  to  achieve  maximum  progress. 

A  less  commonly  used  aversive  stimulus   is  high  intensity 
noise.     However,    the  range  of  effective   intensities   is  limited 
(Azrin,    I958)  and  subjects  adapt   to  auditory  stimulation.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  decibels   is  the  pain    threshold.     Signals  up  to 
135  decibels  do  not  consistently  produce  suppression  of  behavior; 
intensities  exceeding  that   level  cannot  be  conveniently  produced 
in  the  laboratory.     Moreoever,   there  is  a  high   risk  of  permanent 
damage  to  ear  tissues  subjected  to  such  high  signal  intensities. 
Prolonged  exposure  to  intensities  above  85  decibels  will  result 
in  permanent  damage. 

A  traumatic  respiratory  paralysis  has  been  produced  by  the 
injection  of  scoline.     The  drug  produces   temporary  motor  paralysis 
lasting  up  to  90  seconds  or  more,  depending  on   the  dosage. 
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Sanderson   f  1 963  ^   anJ  Holztnger  et_  aj_  (1967),  among  others,  have 
uti  I  'zed  this  drug  to  treat  alcoholics,  but   the  results  have  been 
unimpressive.     There  is  a  h i gh  drop-out  rate  of  subjects   in  exper- 
iments utilizing  this  procedure.      In  addition,   there  exists  a  pos- 
sibil i ty  of  permanent  tissue  damage  due  to  a  long  paralysis. 

Combining  avers i ve  stimuli  with  other  modes  of  therapy  (e.g., 
apormorphine  used  in  conjunction  with  desens i t i za t i on )  has  been 
tried,  hut  ootirnum   comb  «  na  t »  ons  canr.f  "  be  determined  until  better 
evaluation  techniques  are  employed. 

Method.     A  few  case  histories  from  Bucher  and  Lovaas  (1968) 
should  suffice  in  demonstrating  the  method  and  a  behavioral  syn- 
drome that   is  successfully  treated  with  aversive  stimulation. 
.  ohn  was  a  seven  year  old  boy  with  psycho t i c- H ke  behaviors.  He 
was  diagnosed  as  retarded  (10=25).     Since  the  age  of  two,  he  had 
been  self-destructive  and,   in  the  year  of  hospitalization  prior  to 
treatment  by  Lovaas,  he  was  kept   in  complete  restraints  (legs, 
waist  and  arms)   2U  hours  each  day.     Without   restraints  he  would 
scream,  hit  his  head  against  the  crib  and  strike  his  head  with  his 
f!sl*.     Scar  tissue  covered  his  head;  his  ears  were  swollen  and 
bleeding.     Two  D-occdures  were  followed  to  extinguish  the  self- 
oes tractive  response,  an  extinction  procedure  and  a  punishment 
procedure   (although  no  r  n-i  i  cat  \  ci  is  given  whether  the  procedures 
were  run  concurrently  or  success i \ 3 i y ! .     To  extinguish  the  behavior, 
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John  was    left  alone   in  his  crib   for  one  and  one-half  hours  per 
day    -or  ..right  Jays  without  his   restraints.     No  attention  was  paid 
to  his  self-destructive  behavior.     The  rate  of  se 1 f- i n j ur i ous  ac- 
tions  fell    from  3000   in  Day   1    in  one  and  one-half  hours   to  15  in 
Day  3.     Although  se 1 f -des t rue t i ve  behavior  was  nearly  ext i nqu i shed . 
"wer  iO.OOn       self-injurious  acts  were  recorded  in  the  eight  days: 
the   reduction   in  se 1 f-des t rue t i ve  behavior  did  not  generalize  to 
other  situations.     There  was  damage  caused  by  edema  of  his  ears, 
although  John  was  a  relatively  "careful"  hitter. 

The  punishment  procedure  was  carried  out   in  a  living  room 
with  one  of  four  experimenters  present.     The  length  of  these  sessions 
was  not  specified.     Baseline  data  was  obtained  during  the  first 
fifteen  sessions;  se 1 f-des t ruct i ve  behavior  continued  at  a  high 
rate  during  this  baseline  period.     Twelve  one-second  electric 
shocks,  contingent  upon  self-destructive  responses,  were  administered 
over  sessions   16,   19,  2k ,  and  30.     Shock  was  delivered  with  a  cat- 
tle prod.     Self-destructive  behavior     dropped  immediately  and 
was     maintained  at  essentially  zero  from  the  16th  session  to  fhe 
38th  and  last  session.     Only  two  of  four  experimenters  administered 
the  shock  but   the  suppression  effect  generalized  to  the  other  ex- 
perimenters.    As   the  self-destructive  behavior  decreased,  responses 
of  avoiding  adults  and  crying  (which  were  also  measured  during  the 
sessions)  also  decreased.     Other  positive  behavioral   side  effects 
were  noted  as  John  was  able  to  function  without   restraints.  He 
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ran,  played  in  the  tub,  scratched  himself  and  made  other  reinforcing 
discoveries  as  he  joined  in  a  normal  ward  routine. 

Marilyn  was  a  more  severe  case  handled  by  Bucher  and  Lovaas 
She  was  a  16  year  old  girl  who  had  been  se 1 f - i n j ur i ous  since  her 
second  bi  rthday.     During  the  two  years  prior  to  being  seen  for 
treatment  with  aversive  stimulation,  she  had  been  hospitalized 
and  confined  with  a  camisole.     When  without  a  camisole   (which  she 
some  t  i  mes   removed  with  her  tee  th) ,  Ma  r ? 1 yn  wou 1 d  remove  her  f  i  nger- 
nails  by  their  roots  with  her  teeth  and  bite  her  hands;  one  of 
her  fingers  had  to  be  amputated  due  to  the  severity  of  her  self- 
inflicted  wounds.     Marilyn's  head  was  covered  wtih  scar  tissue  as 
she  was  also  a  head-banger.     It  was   impossible  to  place  Marilyn  on 
an  extinction  schedule  because  she  could  have  inflicted  severe 
damage  or  even  have  killed  herself. 

The  suppression  data  with  shock  administration  are  similar 
to  that  of  John.     Although  there    was  an   immediate  favorable  be- 
havior change   in  o the  r  respects ,  Mar  i 1 yn ' s  aggress  i  on  towards  other 
children  on   the  ward  increased  at  a  later  time.     The  experimenters 
concluded  that  she  returned  to  a  form  of  behavior  that  previously 
provided  reinforcement   (namely,  attention)   for  her  because  she 
was  not  trained  in  acceptable  behaviors.     The  pos t- t rea tmen t 
environment   Is   important  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treatment  effects. 
It   is  obv  i  ous ly  ! mpor  tan t  to  include  p  rog  rams  to  build  new ,  ap- 
propriate  behaviors  In  treated  Individuals,  along  with  a  punishment 
re g I  men ,  wh I ch   Is  effect  I ve  for  behav  i  or  supp  ress  i  on . 
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Eva  1 uat  i  on .     Most  of  the  experiments  or  case  studies  reported 
in  the  literature  do  not  employ  satisfactory  control  groups  to  as- 
sess the  effects  of  the  procedure  under  study.     Many  studies  do 
not  stipulate  procedures  employed  in  detail,  and  important  se- 
quences and  decision  criteria  are  omitted.     Temporal   factors  are 
important  because  they  affect  the  strength  of  conditioning,  and 
because  improper  delivery  of  the  aversive  stimulus  could  possibly 
decelerate  desirable  behaviors  rather  than  the  target  behavior. 

Punishment  has  been  generally  employed  when  the  behavior  is 
dangerous  to  the  patient   (as  in  self-destructive  behavior),  is 
undesirable  but  se 1 f- re i n f o rc i ng  (e.g.  sexual   fetishes),  or  is 
untreatable  by  other  methods.     The  attempt  is  generally  to  suppress 
i napp rop r i a te  behavi ors  and  develop  appropriate  ones,  although 
frequently  the  latter,  and  more  important,  concern   is  overlooked 
by  experimenters   in  their  quest  to  eliminate  target  behaviors. 
Without  building  appropriate  behaviors  that  are  subject  to  rein- 
forcement  in  the  natural  envf  ronmen t   (especi  a  I 1 y  those  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  target  behavior)   the  probability  of  long- 
term  success  is  diminished  considerably.     Other  behaviors  that 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  amenable  to  modification  through 
punishment  include  motoric,   ideational,  and  obsessional  behavior 
such  as  conversion  reactions,  smoking,  alcoholism,  sexual  perver- 
sions,  tics,   thumbsucking,  nail-biting,  and  intractable  sneezing. 
Bijou  (1971),  and  others  have  applied  aversive  stimuli  suc- 
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cessfully  and  have  argued  persuasively  that  with  proper  controls, 


the  use  of  electric  shock  Is  justified  by  the  results,  especially 
with  otherwise  intractable  cases  of  self-destruction. 

Baer  (1970)  also  argue?   for  carefully  controlled  and  ethical 
investigations  on  the  use  of  shock  punishment  to  amass  more  infor- 
mation about  the  procedure.     Not   to  do  this  would  be  "saying  that 
we  would  not  find  out  h0w  to  make  therapy  less  social ly  punishing 
than   it  often  is.  because  we  object  to  research  on  shock  pun  i  shment 
(Baer,   1970,  p.   247)."  ''Not   to  rescue  a  person  from  an  unhap^  or- 
ganization of  his  behavior  is  to  punish  him,   in  that   it  leaves  '-him 
in  a  state  of  recurrent  punishment       (Baer,  p. 2*6). 11  On  the  other 
hand,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  using  punishment  since  experi- 
menters are  themselves  subject  to  selective  reinforcement  through 
success.     According  to  Baer, 

Punishment  works,   I   submit.     There  is  too  much 
affirmative,  careful  demonstration  to  resist  that 
cone  1  us i on .     Consequen  t ly  ,  pun  i  she  rs  shou 1 d  s  ucceed 
often  in  eliminating  the  behavior  they  mean  to  elimi- 
nate.    That  they  reinforce  them,  which  is  to  say, 
their  rate  of  using  punishment  in  the  future,  and  in 
more  diverse  situations,  will   rise.     Contributing  to 
that  tendency   is   the  extreme  simplicity  of  punishment 
technique  and  technology.     Anyone  with  a  hand  to 
swing  is  equipped  with  a  punishing  device.  The 
Sears-Roebuck  farm  catalog  lists  a  number  of  inex- 
pensive and  reliable  cattle  orods.     Fur  the  rmore. ,  the 
punishment  contingency  is  the  essence  of  simplicity, 
compared  to  which  positive  reinforcement  and  its 
allied  art  of  shaping  looms  as  a  formidable  mystery 
indeed.     Thus,   It  is  possible  that  punishment  could 
become  the  first  and,  woefully,   the  exclusive  be- 
havioral   technique  some  carelessly  trained  persons 
might  use.     That  would  Indeed  be  a  tragic  outcome. 
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ror  one  thing.  punishment   is  painful  ,  and  the  essence 
r.f  r-y  argument   fond  of  everyce  else's'   Is  that  we 
shouH  nave  as   little  pain  as  we  can.     T^us  ►  we  wa~t  tc 
use  as   little  punishment  as  we  can,  not  as  ^uch.  To 
rind  out  how  to  use  one  form  of  punishment  so  as  to 
minimize  other  forms        punishment,  and  /.hat  the 
exchange  relationships  can  be,  we  will  nave  to  study 
punishment;   to  study,  we  will   have  to  use  it.  But 
to  use  punishment  successfully   is   to  subject  oneself  to 
an  environmental   event  which  may  press  one  to  use  it 
aqain.  and  ^ore  than  necessary.     That,  we  shall  have 
to  .-.atch  with  great  care    (Baer,    1^70,  p.  2^7). 

H .      Mode  1  t  nq 

Early  conceptualizations  of  modeling  processes  utilized  in- 
stinctual   interpretations.     Because  of  scientists'    reactions   to  the 
notion  of   instinct,  modeling,  as  a  theoretical  basis  for  learning, 
was   largely   ignored.     However,  Bandura   (1969)  argues  strongly  that 
observational    learning  processes  must  be  considered  to  account 
for  many  no-trial    learning  situations  of  novel    responses   that  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  theories  relying  upon  response-contingent 
reinforcement.     For  instance,   the   learning  of  complex  response  rou- 
tines   (such  as   training  a.mynah  to  whistle  a  new  song,  driving  a 
car)    cannot  be  accounted  for  through  shaping  processes  alone. 

For  our  purposes,    it   is  also   important  to  distinguish  between 
the  acquisition  of   learning  of  a  response  through  modeling,  and  the 
performance  of  that  response.     Bandura   (1965;   demonstrated  that 
requisition  of  a  response  was  primarily  due  to  stimulus  contiguity 
Performance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  function  of  the  reinforcing 
consequences  to  the  model  or  to  the  observer.      In  considering  inter- 
vene   ns  utilizing  modeling  routines,  we  shall  be  most  concerned  wit! 
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variables  that  bear  upon  performance  of  modeled  behaviors. 

Exposure  to  modeling  influences  has  three  effects  (Bandura, 
1965).     First  the  observer  may  acquire  responses  not  previously  in 
his  repertoire   (observational    learning).     Second,  modeling  pro- 
cedures may  strengthen  or  weaken  inhibitory  responses  of  the  observ- 
er (inhibition    of  d  i  s  i  nh  i  b  i  to  ry  effect).     This  effect  varies  as  a 
function  of  the  rewarding  or  punishing  consequences  of  model. 
And  t h i  rd ,   the  obs e  rva t  i  on  of  a  mode  1  may  increase  the  occurrence 
of  a  previously   learned  response   (response  facilitation  effect). 
This  effect  differs   from  the  second  point  above   in  that  the  facili- 
tated response   is  not   likely  to  have  in cur  red  punis  hmen  t  and  the  re - 
fore  the  response  increase   is  not  due  to  a  d i s i nh i b i t i on  . 

Modeling  is  especially  efficient  where  a  desired  behavior  oc- 
curs rarely  because  of  the  dominance  of  other  behaviors.     In  such 
a  case,   there  are  few  opportunities  to  reinforce  the  new  behavior. 
The  frequency  of  the  modeled  behavior  is  likely  to  increase  in 
the  observer  as    long  as  the  model    is  reinforced,   irrespective  of 
whether  the  observer  is  reinforced   (Bandura,   1965).     Models  are 
more  effective  if  they  are  similar  to  the  observer,  or  if  they  are 
high  in  status.     Orme  S  Purnell    (1970)   for  instance,  use  this  prin- 
ciple by  reinforcing  appropriate  behavior  of  a  student  adjacent  to 
a  disruptive  student. 

Lovaas  has   i  n corpora ted  model ing  procedures   into  a  program 
to  eliminate  some  behavioral   deficits  of  schizophrenic  children. 
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Linguistic  skills,  play  patterns,  self-care  skills,  interpersonal 

behavior  and  intellectual   skills  are  established  by: 

the  es tab  1 i shnen t  of  stimulus  functions  which  nake  one 
a me nab le  to  social    influence.     This  process  primarily 
involves  developing  children's   responsiveness  to 
modeling  cues,    increasing  the  discriminative  value  of 
stimulus  events  so  that  children  attend  and  respond 
apDroori ate ly  to  aspects  of  their  environment  that  they 
have  previously  ignored,  and  endowing  social  approval 
a~d  other  symbolic  stimuli   with   reinforcinq  nroDerties 
(  3anduro  ,    1        .  p  .  1  52)  . 

The  therapist  first  establishes  control  over  children's 
attending  behavior;  complex  response  patterns  are  gradual- 
ly elaborated  by  modeling  activities   i       mall  steps  of 
increasing  difficulty;   manual  pr        s  a._  utilized  if 
children  fail   to  respond.     The  pi     ^ts  are  gradually 
w i  th drawn  and  re i  n force men  t  for  p romp ted  behav i  or  is 
later  withheld  to  counteract  passive  responsiveness. 
After  imitative  behavior  is   strongly  developed,  stimu- 
lus control  of  chi Idren 's  behavior  is  shi  fted  from 
modeling  cues   to  verbal   prompts  and  appropriate  en- 
vironmental  s  t  i  mu 1 i    (Bandura ,    1 969,  p ,  I  57) . 

The   results  of  the  modeling  reinforcement  method  have  been  en- 
couraging, especially  since  various    lay  groups  have  served  as  thera- 
pists. 

Although  Jones    (192*0  and  ethers  ,  utilized  modeling  procedures 
to  overcone  kear  responses   in  young  children,  nothing  systematic  had 
heen  attempted  until  Bandura  and  his  colleagues   (Bandu~a  &  Men  love; 
3andur\i,   Gruse,   6  Men  love,    l^b^b,   1963)  became  concerr.  j  with  the 
factor,   effecting  vicarious  extinction  of  avoidance  k   • avior.  Sub- 
jects who  had  repeated  brief  exposures   to  a  live  pee"     odel  engaged 
in   increasingly   fear-provoking  interactions  with  the   feared  object 
(dogs)    in  a  party  context  or  in  a  neutral   context  exhibited  greater 
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extinction  of  avoidance  behavior  than  did  two  control  groups  (one 
viewed  the  dog  in  a  Positive  context  with  no  model  and  the  other 
group  participated  in  positive  activities  but  was  never  exposed  to 
either  dog  or  node  I ) .     The  tests  for  dog  avoidance  were  administered 
again,  a  month  after  the  experiment,  and  Indicated  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  avoidance  behavior  was  highly  stable  ever  that  time 
period.     Bandura,  Grusec  5  Menlove   (1968),  employing  single  and 
multiple  symbolic   (I.e.,  filmed)  models,  also  produced  extinction 
of  avoidance  behavior,  although  symbolic  modeling  appeared  to 
be  less  potent  than  live  modeling  in  producing  the  desired  changes. 
"However,   the  diminished  efficacy  of  symbolic  modeling  can  be 
offset  by  a  broader  sampling  of  models  and  aversive  stimlus  ob- 
jects        'Bandura.   1969).  ' 

Bandura,  Blanchard  &  Ritter  (1968)  assessed  the  effectiveness 
of  modeling  and  desens i t I za t ion  procedures   in  producing  behavioral, 
affective  and  attitudinal  changes.     The  subjects  werj  adolescents 
and  adults  with  severe  snake  phobias. 

The  initial  assessment  devices  included  a  behavioral    test  of 
strength  of  snake  avoidance,  a  fear  inventory   (to  determine  if  a 
decrement   in  fear  of  snakes   Is  associated  with  changes   in  other  ar- 
eas   of  anxiety),  and  attitudinal   ratings  on  encounters  with  snakes 
(to  assess  attitudinal  effects  of  behavioral   changes  achieved 
through  social    learning  procedures).     Four  conditions  were  incor- 
porated into  the  experimental  design.     Subjects  in  the  first  group 
observed  a  film  depicting  children,  adolescents  and  adults  and  a 
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large  king  snake  in  progressively  threatening  interactions.  They 
//ere  also  taught  relaxation  procedures  and  asked  to  maintain  a  re- 
laxed state  throughout  exposure.     Furthermore,  they  could  regulate 
the  Dresentation  of  the  f i In  through  remote  control   devices.  When 
a  sequence  Induced  anxiety,   they  were  tcid   ,o  reverse  the  film,  re- 
lax,  and  review  the  film  until  no  anxiety  was  evident.  Subjects 
conducted  their  own  treatment  with  no  experimenter  present. 

The  second  condition  combined  qraduated  modeling  and  guided 
participation.     The  model  would  demonstrate  behavior,  then  per- 
form the  behavior  with  the  subject  and  finally  allow  the  subject 
to  execute  the  behavior  alone.     The  sequence  was  graduated  into 
small  steps  and  rate  of  progression  was  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  anxiety  of  the  subject. 

The  third  group  received  the  desens i t i za t i on  treatment  of 
Wolpe   (1958),   in  which  deep  muscle  relaxation   is  paired  with  imag- 
ined representations  of  snakes   in  a  pre-established  hierarchy 
of  anxi e ty -p rovok i ng  situations. 

The  control  group  was  assessed  in  the  initial  phase  with  no 
intervention  following. 

Following  treatment,  which  was  carried  out     until   all  anxiety 
reactions  had  been  extinguished  or  until   the  maximum  time  (un- 
specified) had  elapsed,  all   subjects  were  reassessed  with  the 
Instruments  used  initially. 

The  behavioral   test  called  for  approaching,   looking,  touching, 
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holding  a  snake  with  gloved  an^  hare  hands,   removing  it  from  its 
cage,   letting  it  free  in  a  room,   replacing  it  in  the  cage,  hold- 
ing it  five  Inches  from  their  faces  and  leaving  the  snake  in  their 
laps  while  holding  their  hands  at  their  sides.     Before  and  after 
each  of  the  above  behaviors,  subjects  rated  their  fear  arousal 
on  a  ten  dc  i  n  t   scale.     Live  modeling  with  guided  participation 
eliminated  sna*e  phobias   in  ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  subjects; 
symbolic  modeling  and  desens I t i zat i on  procedures  substantially  re- 
duced avoidance  behavior.     The  control   subjects  were  unchanged. 
Attitudes  toward  snakes  were  favorably  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
experiences;  as  expected  the  model  with  guided  participation  pro- 
duced the  greatest  change  In  attitudes.     The  fear  inventory  scores 
also  reflected  some  fear  reduction    of  items  beyond  the  treated 
phobia.     The  degree  of  reduction  was  proportional   to  the  effect  of 
the  treatments   in  eliminating  the  phobia.     Desens i t i 2at i on  reduced 
the  degree  of  fear  toward  other  an:mals  only;  modeling  plus  guided 
participation   *  'oduced  widespread  fear  reductions  in  a  variety  of 
threatening  -    -jatlons  of  both  a:    ' n te  rpe  rsona 1  and  non-soc  i  a  1  na t  u  re . 

The  eff-  ;t  of  observational     earning  in  inhibiting  or  disin- 
hibiting  responses  has  been  studied  with  respect  to  aggressive  be- 
haviors, self  reinforcement,  and  transgression.     The  degree  of 
influence  of  the  model   is  a  function  of  the  positive  or  negative 
consequences  of  the  modeled  behavior,     Model  characteristics,  such 
as  age,  sex,  and  social  status  a\so  Influence  the  degree  to  which 
the  modeled  behaviors  will  be  Imitated. 
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Modeling  influences  in  facilitating  responses  have  been  ob- 
served In  volunteering  one's  services,  performing  altruistic  acts, 
assisting  people  in  distress,  and  seeking  Information  (Bandura,  1 969) . 
Social  phenomena  ore  especially  amenable  to  alteration  through  mod- 
eling      influences.     Possessors  of  high  statu.,  or  high  social  power 
ar<    probably  most  effective  as  models  for  other  group  members.  tbJs 
mode  of  Influence  would  be  much  more  efficient  than  attempting  to 
alter  the  behavior  0f  each  group  member  in  turn. 

Modeling  procedures  and  operant  conditioning  procedures  should 
be  considered  as  complementary  methods  of  shaping  and  maintaining 
response  patterns  rather  than  as  mutually  exclusive  methods.  Model- 
ing is  an  effective  and  efficient  method  of  instating  new  behaviors 
Into  the  behavioral  repertoire  of  an  individual.     The  maintenance 
of  these  behaviors  over  time  is  a  function  of  the  reinforcement 
consequences.     Many  of  the  token  economy  programs   (e.g.  Ay  lion  £ 
Azrin)  utilize  modeling  procedures  to  shape  new  behaviors  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  new  reinforcers. 

In  any  event,  every  intervention  that  requires  an  interaction 
between  the  person  treated  and  any  other  individual  contains  a 
potential   learning  situation  that  could  be  amplified  in  Importance 
through  the  use  of  modeling  procedures. 

Most  conceptualizations  of  psychotherapy  as  a  learning 
process  depict  the  therapist  as  a  source  of  reinforcements 
that  can  be  manipulated  In  a  contingent  manner  so  as  to 
develop  and  to  maintain  the  client's  behavioral  reper- 
toires.    However,   little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
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importance  of  therapeutic  agents  as  a  source  of 
behavioral   repertoires,    (Bandu ra ,   1 965 »  p .  3397 


The  systematic  use  of  modeling  techniques,  whether 
singly  or  In  conjunction  with  other  treatment  methods 
is   likely  to  accelerate  substantially  the  successful 
achievement  of  therapeutic  outcomes. 
(8andura,   1 965,  p. 3^0) 
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IV.     ETHICAL  AND  THEORETICAL   ISSUES  !N  BEHAVIOR  THERAPY 

This  section  on  the  theoretical  and  ethical   issues  involved 
in  behavior  therapy  is  not  designed  to  be  exhaustive:   It  attempts 
merely  to  review  some  of  the  salient  issues  raised  by  advocates  and 
detractors  of  the  behavioral  stance.     Many  of  these  points  have 
been  raised  by  consideration  of  Skinner's    (1971)  advocacy  of  greater 
cultural  control  over  individuals  to  ensure  cultural   survival.  The 
Issues,  however,  are  relevant  for  anyone  interested  in  a  behavior 
modification  program  for  the  clinic,  classroom,  kitchen  or  crib. 

Most  of  the  theoretical    issues  revolve  around  the  assumptions 
that  behaviorists  make.     One  assumption,   for  instance,   is  that  ob- 
servable behaviors  provide  the  only  valid  data.     Neither  the  sub- 
strates of  behavior  (e.g.,  neural   transmission)   nor  the  larc  - 
cosmos  within  which  the  behavior  occurs  may  be  considered.  This 
leads   to  disagreement  with  other  theoretical  positions  regarding  the 
specification  of  the  locus  of  the  problem  source  and  the  target 
of  an  intervention  method.     Subscribers  to  the  medical  model  (and 
the  analytic  model)  consider  the  primary  cause  of  the  problem  to  be 
distinct  from  the  symptoms   (i.e.,  behaviors)   treated  by  behavior 
modification  programs.     They  contend  that  treatment  of  the  symptoms, 
without  dealing  with  primary  causes,   results   inv  the  appearance  of 
new  symptoms   (symptom  substitution).     Behaviorists  maintain  that  any 
subsequent  manifestation  of  pathological  or  maladaptive  behaviors 
can  be  treated  in  turn.     However,  outside  of  the  psychodynam i ca 1 1 y- 
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or'ented  clinical    literature,  almost  no  cases  of  symptom  substi- 
tution have  been  reported  (Ullmann  and  Krasner,   I965).  LIndsley 
reports  one  case  out  of  three  hundred  treated  that  could  possibly 
deserve  the   label  of  symptom  substitution   (Lindsley,  I966), 

Theoretical  and  ethical   considerations  are  involved  in  debates 
over  other  issues.     Nonbeha v i or  I s ts  object   to  the  behaviorist  con- 
tention  that  environmental    variables  are  the  only   relevant  para- 
meters of  behavior.     While  some  behaviorists  have  taken  that  stance, 
Skinner,   in  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity  and  ea r 1 1 er  works  ,  acknowledges 
the  contribution  of  genetic  factors   in  delimiting  behavior  and  in 
determining  critical  periods   for  conditioning   (Jensen,   1972".  Schwab, 
1972).     But   those  two  factors,  social   setting  and  genetic  endow- 
ment, detractors  continue,  cannot  account  for  all  of  human  behavior. 
The  dismissal  of  concepts  such  as  "free  will"  and  the  sense  of 
"identity"    (the  experience  of  "me")   results   in  a  simplistic  view  of 
man,     Moreover  ,   there   is  the  possibility  that  the  behavior  of  groups 
of   individuals   is  more  than   the  summation  of  the  individuals'  be- 
haviors.    If  this   is  so,  consideration  of  units   larger  than  the 
single  organism  is  necessary   (Schwab,  1972). 

Toynbee  argues   that  Skinner  falls  to  demonstrate  that  the 
totality  of  human  behavior  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  social  set- 
ting and  genetic  endowment. 

No  one  would  disagree  with  Skinner  If  he  had  limited  his 
coun te r^ t hes i s  to  asserting  that  a  human  being  is  only 
partially  free.     We  might  perhaps  all  go  so  far  as  to 
agree  that  a  major  part  of  a  human  being's  conduct  is 
not  self-determined.     The  disputable  point  of  Skinner's 
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thesis  is  his  denial   that  the  human  being  himself 
may  be  even  a  partial,   if  only  a  minor,  determinant 
of  his  own  behavior       (Toynbee ,   1972,  p.  59). 

The  type  of  manipulation  that  Skinner  supports  is  possible  if  all 
behavior  could  be  accounted  for  by  genetic  endowment  and  social  set- 
ting and  \f_  the  manipulation  of  both  of  these  were  possible.  Never- 
theless, Toynbee  arques ,    if,  as  Sk  inner  "pos  i  ts  f  human  freedom  is 
t  ru  1  y  an  i  1  1  ur, !  on  , 

no  human  being  would  be  free  to  plan  and  carry  out  the 
requisite  biological  and  social    1 enq i nee r i ng . 1  The 
blind  cannot  lead  the  blind,  and  a  camel  cannot  lead 
a  string  of  camels.     Experience  has  proved  that  It 
needs  a  donkey  to  do  that   (Toynbee,  1972,  p. 62). 

The  primary  ethical  problems   revolve  around  the  concept  of  con- 
trol.    In  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity,  Skinner  argues  that  the  de- 
gree of  control   to  be  legitimized  should  be  increased  rather  than 
decreased;  we  need  more  control  and  more  precise  use  of  this  control. 
Without  increased  control,  ma-    ,ill  not  survive,  unlimited  access 
to  reinforcements  have  ied  to  a  population  explosion  and  to  Bn  ex- 
ponential  increase  in  the  consumption  of  natural   resources.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  controls  should  be  applied  is  moot,  since 
controls  £re  applied  during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  organism. 
The  real  concerns  should  be  the  degree    of  control   to  be  legitimized, 
condoned,  sanctioned  or  accepted,  the  specification  of  the  controllers, 
and  the  intent  and  poa 1 s     of  the  controls     that  they  implement:     who  is 
control  whom  and  to  what  end?     Skinner  maintains  that  the  system 
designs  coun te rcon t rol s  by  controlling  the  consequences  of  the  be- 
haviors of  the  controllers   (Skinner,  1971;  Piatt,   1972;  Schwab,  1972). 
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Responsive  feedback  systems  make  these  checks  and  balances  pos- 
sible.      Control  breeds  coun te rcon t ro 1  breeds  control    in  a  behavior" 
al  dialectic  moving  towards  cultural   survival.     Others  do  not  share 
this  rather  sanguine  view;   they  fear  the  inevitable  birth  of  the 
power-hungry     individuals  v/ho  remain  external   to  the  normal  con- 
straints on  power  acquisition,  and  who  have  historically  appeared 
with  regularity.     Empirical  answers  are  not  available  for  any 
of  these  questions,  but  the  rate  of  development  and  application 
of  behavioral    technology  makes  urgent  the  consideration  of  these 
i  ssues . 

If  the  appropriateness  of  controls  is  accepted,  there  still 
remains   the  question  of  goals.     Many  present  behavior  modification 
programs   in  schools   instill  values,  such  as  conformity  and  docility. 
Most  clinical   applications  of  behavior  modification  programs  could 
be  criticized  along  similar  lines;   the  emphasis   is  in  adapting  the 
individual    to  the  existing  societal   norms,   rather  than  changing  those 
norms   to  tolerate  a  wider  range  of  behavior.     Moreover,     given  the 
behavior! sts 1   assumptions  that  preclude  the  existence  of  the  self- 
directing  self-controlling  individual,    it   is  not  clear  exactly  what 
the  behav i or I s ts '    ideal  man  is  like. 

It   is   ironic  that  those  who  are  most  vocifet.us  in  their  ob- 
jections  to  behavioral  manipulations  are  also  those  who  support  and 
even  encourage  manipulations  within  settings  such  as  therapeutic  ses- 
sions, educational    institutions,  governmental   domains,  and  personal-- 
social   situations.     Within  the  psychoanalytic  therapy  session,  for 
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example,    the  thenars'   vaIues  en te r  s i gn i f i can t  I y   into  the 
therapeutic  goals   that  are  espoused,  and  the   interaction  can  be  parsi- 
moniously placed   in  a   learning  theory  framework  (Bandura,  1961). 
Although  some  therapists  would  argue  that   the  eventual  goal  is 
self-directed  decision-making  and  internalized  goa i -se t t i ng ,  that 
internalization   is    itself  subject   to  all  of  the  shaping  forces  im- 
pinging upon  the  person   (Rogers  &  Skinner,    1956).     It   is  also  pos- 
sible that  manipulation  within  the  traditional  osychoanaly t i c  therapy 
model    is  more  palatable  because  the  goals  and  procedures  are  nebulous 
and  Ill-defined,  and  hence  less  threatening   (initially)   to  individual 
values.     Moreover,   the   long   latency  from  initiation  of  treatment  to 
verifiable  change  also  tends  to  dull  any  reaction  0n  an  ethical 
basis.     On   the  other  hand,   the  clearly  specified  goals  and  the  rela- 
tively short  time  period  before  these  goals  are  achieved  in  be- 
havior therapy  seems   to  cose  a  great  threat   to  the   idealized  Free 
Man. 

The  learning  theory  approach  provides  a  potent  mechanism  for 
change.     The  direction  and  the  content  of  this  change   is  a  function 
of  one's  philosophical   bent--be  one  a  hedonist,  coun te r- theo r i s t , 
pantheist,  atheist,   fascist  or  humanist.     It   Is   to  increase  the  know- 
ledge of  learning  theories  and  their  applications,  and  to  foster  a 
consideration  of  the   important  ethical    issues   Involved,   that  papers 
such  as    this    are  directed. 
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I  •  INTRODUCTION 
It   is  popular  to  equate  the  psychodynamic  approach  with 
Freud,  which  would  oe  similar  to  presenting  Watson  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  behaviorism.     An  even  more  restricted  approach  is 
to  dwell  on  the  nuances  of  difference  between  various  theorists 
in  the  long  development  of  the  Freudian  school    (Fine,  1973; 
Ruitenbeek,    1973).     Such  enterprises  are  challenging  for  theore- 
ticians.    Without  disparaging  the  significance  or  the  stature  of 
the   leadership  individuals,   past  or  present,  another  approach  is 
taken  here. 

The  Durpose  of  this  paper  is  twofold.     The  first  is  to 
develop  a  synthesis  of  the  core  propositions  found  in  the  litera- 
ture, which  together  represent  a  viable  and  challenging  dynamic 
position  related  to  current  understanding.1     It  may  be  useful  at 
this  point  to  make  note  of  those  who  have  been  the  most  important 
contributors  to  the  viewpoint  we  will  be  presenting.     These  include 
both  theoreticians  and  clinicians:     Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  Sullivan, 
horney,   Frornm,  Anna  Freud,  Murray,  Erikson,  Maslow,  Rogers,  Kessler, 
and  Red1~to  name  but  a  very  few  of  the  many.2     The  second  purpose 


1.  A  discussion  of  the  historical  development  and  diversity  of 
the  psychodynamic  view  is  contained  in  Rezmierskt,  G. ,  & 
Kotre,  J.     A  limited  literature  review  of  the  theory  of  the 
psychodynamic  model.      In  W.   Rhodes  &  M.  Tracy,  A  Study  of 
pp'  ToT^P^'  °f  M[chigan  Press:     Ann  Arbor,  1972, 

2.  Some  basic  virwn  of  certain  major  theoreticians  are  summarized 
in  the  append . 
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of  this  oaper   is  to  derive  fron  these  propositions  a  relatively 
coherent  set  of   interventions  and   tactics.     Attention  will  be 
focussed  on  work  applicable  to  the  lives  of  children  and  youth. 
In  this  connection,   while  the  ultimate  focus   is  on  deviant  children, 
deviance  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  developmental  process 
i  n  norma  1   child  ren . 

It   is   recognized  that  such  a  truly  monument a  1   expec  tat  ion 
is  beyond  the  resources  of  tnis  Project.     Since  the  dynamic  position 
is   itself  amorphous  and  compounded,   there   is  always  the  matter  of 
selective  judgement,  synthesis  and  emphasis.     In  fantasy  there  is 
the  dream  of  programming  every  detail  of  every  concept  on  a  massive 
deck  to  be  stored  or  endless  tapes.     One  might   then  command  «  t  to 
the  computer  to  create  a  vast  unimpeachable  array  of  the  factors  of 
dynamic  theory.     But  perhaps  we  would  feel  as  uneasy  with  such  pre- 
cise results  as  we  may  with  what  follows. 

Wh i le  the  parameters  of  psychody nami c  theory  and  interven- 
tions have  changed  shape,  amoeba-like,  and  defy  easy  codification  and 
neat  cohesion,   there  are  certain  elements  which  characterise  the 
position  as  a  whole.     At  the  foundation  of  any  comprehensive  theore- 
tical  stance  are  both   implicit  and  explicit  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  impact  of  experience.     What  are  the  givens 
abou t  huma nness  at  origin  and  as   it  unfolds?     How  are  the  "givens" 
altered  by  learning?     While  some  theories  virtually  ignore  one  or 
the  other  of  these  factors,   the  psychodynami c  position  grapples  with 
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the  substance  and  processes  of  both,  albeit  not  always  in  terms  which 
are  easily  comprehended. 

One  issue  which  comes  up  is  the  overlap  with  other  positions. 
Since  all   theories  attempt   to  explain  human  nature  and  learning,  this 
is  to  be  expected.     It  follows  that  observations  and  insists  of  any 
theory  must  appear,   in  some  form,   in  other  explanations,  unless  the 
authors  choose  to  neglect  or  ignore  aspects.     For  example,  psycho- 
dynamic  theory  talks  about  the  intensity  of  impact  of  traumatic  events 
while  Guthrie  (1933)  describes   the  circumstances  of  one  trial  learn- 
ing from  a  behavioristic  view.     What   is  really  true  about  children  is 
true  regardless  of  semantics. 

Further,  any  theory  which  attends  to  how  children  grow  must 
also  attend  to  how  they  should  grow.     This  admixture  of  psychology 
and  values  crops  up  in  the  least  expected  places,  hidden  or  overt, 
in  all   theories.     Maslow  (1962)    is  almost  alone  in  making  a  bold 
synthesis  of  value  and  biological   need,  finding  from  what  we  are, 
a  universal  direction  for  determining  where  we  should  be  going. 

Since  all   theories  must  somehow  accommodate  both  nature  and 
learning,    it  becomes  a  matter  of  relative  emphasis.     A  behavior 
modifier,    if  not  utilizing  tissue  needs  such  as  food,  sex,  and  move- 
ment, has  to  study  the  pattern  of  contingencies  which  work  for 
individuals,  even  if  the  term  ''motivations"  is  rejected  as  mean- 
ingless.    The  psychodynamicist  for  a   long  time  was  so  preoccupied 
with  the  nuances  of  the  internal   states,   that  he  appeared  to  regard 
the  child  as   living   in  a  social  vacuum.     The  psychodynam j c  position 
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owes  much  to  Freud  and  the  analytic  school,  but  this  psychological 
approach  is  not  owned  or  circumscribed  by  them;  many  other  psycho* 
logists  have  been  concerned  with  the  inner  life. 

Thus,   it  is  that  the  encyclopedic  psychodynamic  theory 
mjy  be  articulated  with  other  positions.     The  level  of  generaliza- 
tion at  which  such  articulation  is  made  may  be  uncomf or  tab  1 e .  Cer- 
tain kinships  often  appear  to  be  even  identical  until  further  exa- 
mination shows  the  essential  differences  which  underlie  the  issues. 
For  example,   those  "perce,- tua  1"  psychologists  who  emphasize  the 
existential   self  deal  extensively  with  how  the  person  imposes  form 
on  his  outer  wor 1 d .     Human  i  stic  psychologists  deal  with  inner  mot  i  - 
v a t  i ona 1  cond  i  t  i  ons ,  crea t  i  v  t  tv  and  exp res s  r  veness .     In  the  1 i  tera- 
ture,   several  major  tenets  of  the  psychodynamic  position  expand 
these  concerns.     The  orienting  core  of  the  position  describes  the 
organism  as  a  biological  being.     His  drives  and  motives  are  dis- 
cussed, as  are  individual  differences  and  developmental  phenomena. 
The  diagnostic-historical   interpretation  of  behavior  stands  in  con- 
trast  to  the  ex i s t ent i a  1 -c i rcums tant r a  1  approach.     Recently,  the 
power  of  "pas  t  de termini  sm"  has  been  vast ly  moderated  by  the  incor- 
poration  of  sociological   findings  and  by  the  projection  of  "deter- 
minism"  to  the  future,   through  examination  of  the  individual's  hopes 
and  expectations.     Thus  the  central   theme  has  become  the  course~of- 
life  concept.     Much   (perhaps  overmuch)  attention  has  been  given  to 
atypical  development  in  the  course  of  life.     The  recognition  of  the 
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importance  of   the   learning  Pr0ce53   is  apparent;   often   the  learning 
process   is  describes   in   terns  such  as  "identification"  or  "relation- 
■^.d."    A  rvv/cnoilynanic  position  nuts  emphasis  on  the  unconscious 
or  unaware  conditions  which  are  seen  in  fantasy  and  projection.  There 

extensive  attention  to  this   inner  life  of  primary  emotions  and 
Ne=;  gs.     The  ego-come- lately  aspects,  expanded  fror  defense  mechan- 
?",S|  now  'RC,ude  cognitive   learning  and  skills,  products  of  the 
••■irking  being.     But  above  all    is  the  dynamic  concern;   the  inter- 

ionships  hi  thin  and  without  are  seldom  in  a  homeostatic  state, 
•.re   is  ebb  and  flow,   tension  and  resolution.     Thus   the   inter-  and 
i;jtra-personal   conditions  are  seen  in  a  dynamic  state. 

This  brief  compendium  of  concepts   is  admittedly  at  an  abstract 
level  and  does  not  make  a  neat,  coherent  theory.     How  can  we  expli- 
cate such  a  rich,  but   sometimes  disparate  set  of  concerns  which  con- 
stitute the  psychodynamic  position?     Since  the  focus   is  on  normal  and 
deviant  children  and  youth,   the  material  will  be  organized  following 
this  outline:     biological   predispositions  and  growth  factors;  the 
path  of  the  child's    interaction  with  his  environment   (normal  and 
deviant':     all  of  which   lead  to  the  interventions  which  follow  from 
this  theoretical   position.     The   interventions  obviously  imply  goals 
for   the  youngster  and  depend  upon  assessment  of  his  status.  Inter- 
vention procedures  are  classified  as:     those  utilizing  biological 
manipulations,   those  which  rely  mainly  on  the  potential  of  normal  growth 
for  recovery,  and  those  which  emobdy  special  designs   to  prevent  self- 
defeating  reactions. 
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II.   3ASIC  THEORETIC -l   INSTRUCTS  OF  THE  PSYCHODYNAM I C  APPROACH 

Two  major  constructs  are  critical   to  a  psychodynamic  explana- 
tion       the  nature  of  the  child  and  his  development.     Each  construct 
represents  a  complex  network  of  theoretical  underpinnings. 

A.      The  individual   Self  Pattern  Evolves  Around 
Signi  f icant  Biological  Predispositions 

Each  individual  embraces  a  complex  set  of  biological  pre- 
d i soos i t tons ,   in  addition  to  the  "tissue  needs"  such  as  hunger, 
thirst,  ana  sex  which  themselves  are  found  in  individual  degrees 
-*    intensity.     There  are  also  individual   differences   in  such  sub- 
strata as  temperament,  energy  output,  explo~.tory  curiosity, 
talents,  cognitive  style,  and  the  like.     The  reflections  of  such 
"biological  predispositions,"  some  of  which  are  apparent  even  in 
infancy,  are  seen   in  the  motivational  patterns  which  characterize 
the  growing  child.     There  is  little  agreement  concerning  the  degree 
to  which  individual  variation  of  specific  attributes  is  genetic. 
Each  child  has   idiosyncratic  givens,  but   it   is  not  possible  to  chart 
these  with  any  precision.     In  some  instances  biological   factors  are 
considered  highly  potent  and  determinant,  as  in  the  case  of  severe 
organic  atypicality   (infantile  autism,  brain   injury,  etc.). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  given  societal  value  system, 
the  metamorphosis  of  these  predispositions,  wh!ch  one  then  sees  in 
the  individual's  display  of  creative,  aggressive,  affectional, 
achievement-oriented,  curious,  etc.  behavior,  may  be  positive  or 
negative.     Man's  biological  nature  is  not  seen  as  comprised  of 
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only  anti-social  tendencies,  though  those  capacities  are  only  too 
obvious.     Just  as  the  child  can  hate,  so  can  he  love,  for  the  ten- 
dency toward  altruistic  and  constructive  behavior  is  also  within  the 
human  potential.     Man's  social  nature  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
learned  to  live  with  others  form  the  substance  out  of  which  altruistic 
behavior  grows   (Campbell,   1972;  Cohen,   1972).     Both  cognitive  (such 
as  the  logic  of  sharing)  and  affective  (empathy,  sympathy)  considera- 
tions influence  the  development  of  altruistic  behavior  (Berkowitz, 
1970;  Cohen,   1972).     Its  acquisition  is  also  closely  tied  to  the  patterns 
of  moral  growth  which  .^ave  been  observed  in  children  and  extensively 
described  (Berkowitz,   1964;  Piaget,   1932;  Kay,  I968).     Basic  to  psycho- 
dynamic  theory  is  thj  power  of  internal  motivation,   that  motivation 
recognized  by  the  individual,  and  that  not  at  an  awareness  level  • 

Three  significant  propositions  about  the  nature  of  the  child 
may  be  stated. 

1.     The  Child  is  a  Fee  I i nq  Be i ng 

The  child  is  a  feeling  being.     His  personal  emotional  world 
is  filled  with  many  strong  feelings:     anger,  hurt,  joy,  fear,  excite- 
ment,  love,  and  so  on.     This  world  of  feelings  is   intricately  bound 
into  the  child's  motivational  systems.     There  is   interaction  and  inter- 
digitation  on  both  conscious  and  unconscious  levels.     How  the  child 
feels  has  much  to  do  with  what  he  needs  and  wants,  and  his  needs  and 
desire  significantly  affect  his  feeling. 

4-  ) 
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2.     The  Child   Is  a  Thinking  Being- 

The  child   is  characterized  not  only  by  the   irrational  world 

of  his  feelings,  but  also  by  the  rational  world  of  his  cognitive 
processes .     Tha  t  the  child  posses  ses  cogn  itive  functions  and  the 
ability  to  think  has  three  significant  implications.     First,  human 
beings  make  cons  tan t  use ,   both  consc  i  ous ly  and  unconsciously,  of 
symbols  and  labels  for  the  things  they  experience  and  see  around 
them.     The  child   is  able,   for  examp le,  to  label   things  he  sees  or 
feels   ("tree,"  "house,"  "soft,"  "hurt,"  etc.),   to  develop  symbolic 
concepts  such  as  number  and  size,  and  to  group  things   into  meaning- 
ful  classes   (all   safe  things,  all  dangerous  things,  etc.).  Secondly, 
his  ability  to  manipulate  the  symbolic  world  which  he  develops 
allows  the  child  to  communicate  with  other  people.     The  acquisition 
of   language,  whereby  the  child  can  use  word-symbols  to  talk  (and 
later  write)  about  the  world  within  and  around  him,   represents  an 
important  process    in  his  development. 

Finally,   the  child's  development  of  cognitive  skills   is  the 
basis  for  his  gradual  organization  of  the  world  within  and  around 
him  and  his  mediation  of  his  relationship  with  that  world.     He  learns 
to  classify  things,  to  order  them  and  talk  about  them,  just  as  he 
also  learns  to  label   and  communicate  about  his  feelings  and  wants. 
His  world  thus  takes  on  a  structure  determined  by  the  labels  and 
classifications  he  uses   to  organize  it.     Many  of  the  rrost  important 
concepts  are  references  to  himself. 
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The  Dsychodyranic  concept  of  the  ego  is  closely  related  to 
these  functions.     The  ego  is   seen  as  the  mediator  between  the  internal 
Jrd  externa!   rforhs  of  the  child.      It  modulates  coth   input  and  output, 
and  thus    is  responsible  for  :he  developnent  of  such  capacities  as 
perception,  rnuscle  coordination  and  language.     It   is  also  the  ego 
which   is  responsible  for  mediating  and  responding  to  the  demands 
and  stresses  which  accompany  the  developmental   process.     Among  its 
important   functions  -ire  modelling,  comparison,  abstraction,  projec- 
tion, and  prediction  of  the  future.     The  course  of  the  child's  growth 
is  closely  tied  to  the  quality  of  ego  skills  and  strengths  which  he 
deve lops . 

3.     The  Child  Experiences  on  Many  Levels,  on  Some  of  Which  He  is  Not  Aware 

The  concept  of  the  unconscious   is  an   important  aspect  of 
psycnodynamic  theory,  which  encompasses  both  the  child's  affective 
and  cognitive  functions.     According  to  this  view,  behavior  may  oe 
governed  by  motivations  which  the  child  does  not  consciously  recog- 
nize, and  exper  i  ence--both  past  and  present—may  have  impacts  of 
which  he   is  not  aware.     For  the  child,  especially,   the  world  of  fan- 
tasy is  a  significant   interface  between  the  complex  processes  of  his 
unconscious   inner  world  and  the  concrete  world  of  external  realities 
(Singer,  1973). 

Fantasy  functions   in  two  ways   in  the  child's  life.  First, 
dreams  and  da/time  fantasy  provide  a  fre-nework  within  which  the  child 
realizes  some  of  the  goals  and  motives  which  he  is  prevented  from 
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reaching  In  the  real  world.     When  the  child  finds  himself  limited 
by  physical  size  or  immaturity,  social  or  economic  situation,  etc., 
he  or  she  can  envision  him/herself  as  a  famous  and  skillful  pilot, 
a  life-saving  physician,  a  loving  mother,  a  powerful  athlete,  etc. 
Or,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  child  can  play  out  some  of  his  more 
frightening  motives  in  fantasy--he  can  burn  down  his  family's  house, 
beat  up  his   little  brother,  kill  his  father,  all    in  the  protected 
(and  frequently  symbolic)  world  of  fantasy. 

The  child  also  uses  fantasy  as  a  symbolic  projection  of 
processes  and  conflicts  which  are  going  on  within  him.     Selma  Frai- 
berg  reports  the  story  of  "Gerald,"  an  imaginary  creation  of  a  two- 
year-old  boy  named  Stevie: 

When  Daddy's  pipes  are  broken,  no  one  is  more 
indignant  than  the  two-year-old  son  who  is  under 
suspicion.     "Gerald,  did  you  break  my  daddy's 
pipes?"  he  demands  to  know.     Gerald  can  offer 
nothing  in  his  defense,  and  it's  plain  as  the 
nose  on  Gerald's  face  that  only  he  could  have 
committed  this  crime.     When  Gerald  is  not  the 
perpetrator  of  a  dozen  crimes  a  day,  he  is  the 
ily  fellow  who  gets  other  people  to  carry  out 
his  evil   plans.     When  circumstantial  evidence 
points  to  Stevie  as  the  person  who  tossed  his 
sister's  dolly  into  th^  toilet,  he  cries  out 
despairingly,  "Gerald  made  me  do  it"  (Fraiberg, 
:959,  p. 14!). 

Just  as  the  devils  of  some  primitive  men,  the  child's 
"Gerald"  serves  as  an  external i zat ion  of  the  forces  within  him- 
self which  he  finds  frightening  or  unacceptable. 

These  three  capacities — affect,  cognition,  and  the  uncon- 
scious processes~-represent  the  basic  pool  of  resources  for  mental 
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li'e.    j?on  ,.nlch  the  child  draws  as  ->e  grows  and  develops,  and  as 

"eets   the  stresses   inherent   in  the  growth  process.      It   is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  t^at  for  each  child  that  oool  or  resources  has  some 
real    3  .".-its.     An   important  determinant  of  such   limitations   is  physi- 
"logical,   but  even  here  there   is  no  absolute   immutability.  For 
example,  grave  distortions  nay  be  introduced   into  the  growth  process 
by  inadequate  diet   in  the  prenatal  period  and/or  the  early  years 
i'Winlc-..    i569;  5;:-onson  s  Chow,   1969),  by  organic  brain  damage,  and 
other  phenomena  .-.hie1-  airectly  affect  cortical   functions.  Less 
J»r*ctly,   the  child'-   reactions,  and  those  of  people  around  him, 
to  his  being  s  i  c^ ,    disabled,  or  deformed,  nay  also  be  significant 
in  producing  limitation  or  distortion  of  the  developmental  process. 

A  limitation  which   Is  common  to  the  experience  of  all  chil- 
dren is   their  helplessness  to  deal  with  so  many  of  the  situations 
which  shape  their  experience.     For  the  infant   this  power lessness 
is  clear  and  physical;   the  adults  around  him  are  much  bigger  than 
he  and  can  do  many  things  which  he  cannot  do,  because  his  physical 
and  cognitive  skills  are  still    immature.     As  he  grows  and  expands 
his  sphere  of  experience,    important  forces  enter  his   life  which 
the  child  remains  powerless  to  influence  in  any  significant  way. 
"he  structure  nf  the  school  system,   the  poverty  of  the  family, 
■ireju  iiciil   attitudes   toward  his  color,  etc.,  are  all  important 
influence-,,    In  t  ne  face  of  which  the  child  is  relatively  helpless. 
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3.    The  growing  Cnild  is  Actively  Involved  in  Interactions 
*  i  t  h    His  En  v  i  ronr->en  t 

The  changes,    learning     anJ  devel opmen :  which  a  re  the  pr  oduc t 
o*   me  growth  process  do  not  e~erqe  oredetermj  ned  from  the  inner 
workings  of  the  child's  psyche,     A  child's   interactions  with  other 
people  and  with  nis  "life  milieu"  are  very  important   in  determining 
the  style  and  direction  of  his  growtn.     The  child's   involvement  in 
tne  process  of  his  own  de  Je 1 op^e~i  t   i s  active.     He  Is  far  no re  than 
•3  massive  responder  to  external   stimuli,  for  his  own  strong  motiva- 
^''jnal  systems  cause  h  i  ~>  to  initiate  interactions  with  the  world 
around  hI^--to  ask  for  things,   to  go  out  exploring  his  surroundings. 

The  complex  matrix  of   interactions  with  the  environment  in- 
volves characteristic  processes,   the  quality  of  which  is  important 
in  determining  the  overall  outcome  of  the  child's  growth.  One 
such  process   is   i  den  t  i  f  i cat i  on  ,  whereby  the  chi'd  incorporates  the 
characteristic  coping  styles  of  the  significant  people  abound  him, 
A  ^ost  ob/ious  example  of  thii  process  has  been  in  sex  role  acquisi- 
tion; r;irls  have  traditionally  come  to  see  themselves,   like  their 
mothers,  as  "domestic,"  w*aW ,  not  mechanically  minded,  etc.,  while 
beys  nave  seen  themselves  as  more  aggressive,  nore  athletic,  etc. 
One   identifies  with  age  groups,  race,  political  entities,  economic 
ciass  and  thereby  accumulates  se 1 f- ref e r ran t  points. 

Secondly,  the  child  is  involved  in  an  ongoing  process  of 
soc  i  a  1  i  zat » on  ,  in  ,vh  i  ch  he  g  radua  1  1  y  defines  his  relationship  to 
the  social   and  physical  world  and  becomes   integrated  as  a  function- 
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ing  member  of  that  larger  world.     As  he  is  articulating  himself  with 
the  social  world  defined  largely  by  others,  the  child  is  at  the 
same  time  building  a  growing  concept  of  self.     He  comes  to  see  him- 
self as  an   independent  entity,  more  than  a  mere  extension  of  the 
adults  around  him. 

Characteristics  of  Healthy  Development 

Although  the  interactional  process  of  growth  is  different 
for  each  child,  we  can  define  some  goals  for  that  process  by  de- 
scribing the  psychodynamic  view  of  mental  health.     An  emphasis  on 
the  individual   results  in  a  certain  Msel  f'-centeredness  in  the 
psychodynamic  description  of  mental  health,     The  ideal  situation  is 
■sV^ays  seen  in  terms  of  the  complete  and  healthy  development  of  the 
individual,  raii'v^r  than  in  communal  or  social  terms.     Beyond  this, 
the  specific  form  of  goals  reflects  time  and  culture  specific  values 
and  norms.     The  anthropological   literature  is  replete  with  examples 
of  behaviors  which  are  normal    in  one  culture  but  considered  highly 
pathological   in  another.     The  description  of  healthy  development 
which  is  found  in  the  psychodynamic  literature  has  six  basic  char- 
acteristics :  3 

Attitude  toward  self.     The  healthy  individual   is  aware  of 
himself  in  a  realistic  way,  able  to  recognize  and  deal  with  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors.     The  development  of  self-esteem 
is  important  in  bringing  the  child  to  a  point  where  he  both  recog- 
nizes himself  as  an   individual,  and  feels  comfortable  with  what  he 


3.     The  substance  of  this  section  is  drawn  in  large  part  from  the 
work  of  Jahoda  (1958)  and  Biber  (1961), 
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sees  and  feels  in  himself. 

:tesz stance  to  sii'ess.     Because  an  inability  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  situations  and  crises  which  develop  can  be  very  de- 
structive, the  cultivation  of  what  Bower  and  Kl iman   (Bower,  1 96 ^ ; 
/vliman,   1968,  pp. 2-12)  call  "stress   immunity"  is  an  important  goal. 
The  child  must  develop  reasonable  and  acceptable  c r i s i s -cop i ng  mech- 
anisms, since  inadequate  or  inappropriate  responses  to  stress  are 
characteristic  of  a  broad  range  of  disturbance, 

. \u tonomy / Independence .  •    It  is  important  that  the  child  de- 
velop a  degree  of  autonomy  and  independence,  so  that  he  has  a  sense 
of  actively  determining  and  regulating  his  cwn  behavior.     An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  goal    is  that  the  chi*  '  be  aware  that  he  is 
influenced  by  the  environment  and  that  he  make  "conscious  discrimi-' 
nations... of  environmental   factors  he  wishes  to  accept  or  reject 
(Jahoda,   1958,  p.^5)."    The  aim  is  thus  to  engender  in  the  child 
a  strong  sense  of  independence,  tempered  by  a  realistic  recognition 
6f  the  factors  which  provide  significant   input  and  influence  on 
the  behavioral  decisions  which  are  ultimately  his  t«wn. 

In  I  e  rv  ?  vs  o  na  1  velatio>\v>  .     The  healthy  person  is  able  to 
form  meaningful   relationships  with  other  people,   to  share  himself 
with  those  around  him.     This  aspect  of  health  implies  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  feelings  of  ether  people,  and  an  open- 
ness to  accepting  people  whom  one  sees  as  different  from  oneself, 
)n  a  broader  level,  the  recognition  and  respect  for  the  needs  of 
others   is  reflected  in  the  process  of  socialization,  of  accepting 
the  behavioral  patterns  of  the  community. 
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is  on  cultivation  of  the  individual's  resources  and  potentials,  and 
on  the  opening  of  channels  for  their  expression.     Although  optimal 
situations  of  growth  allow  these  to  freely  unfold,  the  experiences 
of  many  children   lead  them  to  cut  off  or  bury  these  potentialities 
because  they  have  been  so  often  frustrated  or  rejected. 

■'■\:nitive  >znj_  'ianiuo/je  xkills.     Finally,   the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  the  child's  cognitive  abilities,  especially  after  he 
enters  the  educational  system,  make  the  support  and  development  of 
these  skills  a  significant  and  independent  developmental  goal.  The 
child  needs   to  understand  the  nature  of  the  world  about  him. 

This  broad  overview  of  the  basic  processes  and  implicit 
goals  of  child  development  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  specific  characteristics  of  the  growth 
process,   the  significant  variables  which  determine  the  direction 
and  quality  of  growth,  and  the  range  of  outcomes  of  the  growth 
process . 

Concepts  Related  to  Growth 

The  psychodynami c  view  sees  the  growth  of  the  child  as  a 
sequential   process,  which  is  unique  for  each   individual.     This  un- 
derstanding of  development  embodies  four  basic  concepts: 

rn:»i  l£  -1  ur.igue  entity.     Each  child  is  a  unique 

individual  with  a  unique  genetic  makeup  and  a  unique  history.  Me 
is  endowed  with  and  continues  to  develop  a  different  constellation 
of  capacities  and   interests  from  that  of  any  other  child.  In 
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attempting  to  describe  a  child  u.    r-is  behavior,    it   is   important  to 
keep  his  unique  nature   in  Hind  and  to  avoid  blanket  categorizations 
*h  i  ch  o  tf r 1 ook  his  individuality. 

Kessler   (1971)   stresses   the  view  that   the  individual's  experience 
represents  a  continuum,  along  which  each  experience  is   linked  to 
every  other.     This  sort  of"  "psychological   determinism"  involves  a 
constant   interaction  of  one's  history  with  his  present  experience, 
feelings,  and  motivations.     Our  of  this  interaction  emerges  present 
behavior.     Wordsworth's  maxim,  "the  Child   is  father  of  the  Man," 
reflects  the  emphasis  which  the  psychodynami c  view  puts  on  the 
early  childhood  years  of  this  continuum.     This  period  is  seen  as 
particularly   important   in  the  formation  of  the  basic  personality 
structures  which   inform  the   individual's   later  experience. 

if>     •/>  ' '    •  ; f    ;>        _  yr\  <<  *  ^-V  *     An  important 

characteristic  of  the  growth  sequence  is  the  existence  of  critical 
periods  of  vulnerability  ^nj  development    (Freud,    19&5,  pp  .  l36 -92 )  . 
This  concept  has  been  approached  in  many  ways  by  different  psycho- 
dynamic  systems;    i  representation  of  the  varieties  of  such  descrip- 
tion  is  p  re  sen  ted   in   the  Append  i  .< .     The  "staging"  of  g  rowt  h   i  s 
determined  by   the   interaction  of  the  on-qoing  process  of  -physical 
:ind   intellectual  maturation  and  growth   ("readi  ness"j  and  the  child1 
experiences  and  r»iot  i  vat  i  ons .      )ut  of  this   interaction  emerges  the 
ch  i  1 d 1  >  d  r  i  ve   towa rd  the  acqu  i  s  i  t  i on  of  new  skills  and   t he  conques  t 
of  ne .u  t  asks  .     for  cxawp le  ,   t  he  con  t  i  nuous  rnatu rat  i  on  of  t  he   i  n  f an  t 
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muscular  strength  and  coordination,  combined  with  his 

desire   to  explore  and  move  about,  .vork  together  as  he 

■  to  crawl  ,  and  later  to  walk. 

Gerald  Caplan   ( 1 96 1  ,  p.  12)   points  out  the 

. . . importance  of   hhese]    repeated  periods  of  individual 
and  social  disequilibrium  in  human  development.  The 
relatively  smooth  trajectory  of   individual  personality 
growth  and  eventual  deterioration   is   interspersed  by 
relatively  short  periods  of  upset,  during  which  sudden 
alteration  of  pace  and  direction  of  personality  change 
may  occu r . . .  [T] he  re   is  an   increased  susceptibility  to 
change  during  these  periods,  and  novel  methods  of  handling 
psychologic  problems  may  be  developed  by  the  individual 
during  these  crises. 

Another  implication  of  the  existence  of  significant  developmental 
crises   is  that   inadequate  mastery  of  the  tasks  of  a  given  stage 
will  often  severely  jeopardize  healthy  development  at  later  stages 
as  Erikson   (1963)  emphasizes. 

j»>-.yrk  j*:>:p»utev  >:<?i:  net  Lvat  ions      The  motiva- 

tional   system  which  functions   in  the  adul--  personality   is  certainly 
not  present  from  birth.     Part  of  the  maturational   process  of  growth 
is   the  emergence  of  new  goals  and   interests.     Here,  again,  there 
are  some  tendencies  which  develop  almost  universally,  such  as  sex- 
uality which  emerges  as  an   important  drive   in  the  adolescent;  but 
there   is  also  great  variation    in   the  patterns  of  new  motivations 
which  develop  out  of  childhood  growth  and  experience.     An  important 
implication  of  this  premise  is  the  view  that  because  the  child's 
motivational   system  is  not   static,  but  changes  with  time  and  ex- 
perience,  there  are  within  the  child  significant  'Psychic  resources" 

<  \  •  *  ■•■ 
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cu r i os  i  t y  and 
learns,  first 
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*h  I  c'n  de  v(?  1  op  o  ;er   t  i  re  .     Among  t  ho  be  re  sou  rces  v*h  i  ch  deve  I  op 
over  t'lr.M   is  -'oral    judae  -:nt.     Piaget's  developmental  theory 
(P  I  aget ,   1932;   Koh  1  brrg,    I  96^  ;  Kay,    I  968)  descr  i  bes  three  stages 
of  moral   deve  1  opr. en  t     1  he  you  no.  child's  unilateral    respect  for 
au  r.  ho  r  i  z  y  I'iaurt's,   t  he  "equality"  j  us  t  1  ce  based  on  the  child's 
growing  awareness  of  social    realities,   and   the  "equity"  justice 
based  on   i  nterna I  i zed  mora  1   standards  . 
P  a  r  t  t  c  i  _g  a  n  t  s   in  t  h  e  G  r  o  w  t  h  P  r  oce  s  s 

Because  the  child's    growth   is  at  all   points  an  inter- 
active process    (Wo  Irian,   1365),    it    is   important  to  examine  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  participants   in  that  process.  The 
child  himself      i  t  h  his  unique  set  of  biological  givens,  clearly 
represents  a   significant   participant    in   the    interactions  which 
shape  his   growth.      Because  each  child    Is  unique,   endowed  with 
i!  i  t  *  i-rerit    ca;>ah  i  1  i  t  i  es  and  qua  1  s  ,    the  developmental    process  is 
•1   »»erer-t    fur  tract"       There  are,   as  well,    individual  differences 
i      •  4h»  c  i -n'i  I  t  I  ops     i  t  h  which  the  child  njst  cope,   and   in  how 
s  u c c es s  *  u 1   he   is  at  cop  i  nq  . 

I  he  yoijna  c  h  i  Id*  s  par  en  t  s  ,   as  sources  of  nurtu  ranee  and 
s>v»',   arf  j-.r.werfu  I    f'iqures   in  his   life- -able  to  grant  or  deny 
-.}"  %■  f  >  t      i  s   s  t  rorni  desires.      T  he  way   in  wh  i  c  h  the  pa  re  n  I  a  1    ro  1  e 
.  ,   k  ;  !  !r'd  ,r*d    '  f>e  way    In  which,  the  growing  child  reacts  to  his 
;».»r  er- ».  ■»  1    ■•'■a/u«:    have  significant    (and  often    long-term)  effects 
<  >n   t  :■*»  ii  i       t  i  i  »ti  « «t    the  ch  i  1  d  '  s  g  r  ow  t  h  ,   and  his  ex  pec  ta  :  ion  s  about 
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his  wo r I d . 

A-nunber  of  studies   (Spitz,   19^5;  Spitz  and  Wolf,  19^9; 
Davis,    1^7;   Bcwlby,    1952)  have  demonstrated  that  "maternal 
deprivation"  can  have  severe  distorting  consequences  on  personality 
development.     Inadequate  or   inappropriate  role  models   in  the  home, 
especially  the  absence  of  one  parent   (Wardle,    I96I;  Short,  1966), 
is  also  a  common  factor   in  the  history  of  disturbed  children. 
Similarly,  a  change   in  parent - f igures  through  remarriage  or 
adoption  carries  with   it  a  poor  prognosis  (Redl   and  Wattenburg, 
1951,   pp.  132-13*0. 

As  he  crows  older,   the  child  also  interacts  with  signifi- 
cant adults   in  the  social   and  community  environment.      In  his 
early  years  relat  i ves,   day  care  staff,  and  friends  of  parents 
all   serve  as  significant   representatives  of  the  community. 
Later,   participation   in  church  activities,  Girl   Scouts  and  Boy 
Scouts,   etc.   brings   the  child   into  wider  content  with  the 
community.     The   formal    learning  structure  of  the  school  is 

nother  sphere  of  significant   interactions.     The  large  amount  of 
tine  which  the  child  spends  with  a  teacher,  and  his  involvement 
with  the  child's  acquisition  of   important  skills,  confer  on  the 
teacher  a  major  role   in   the  life  of  the  child. 

s ' b  1  1  nc*s  >  ^s  well  as  parents,  can  have  important   influences  ' 
in   the  younq  child's   life.     The  presence  or  absence  of  siblings, 
b'rth  order  and   the  nature  of  relations  between  sibs  are  all 
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significant  parameters  of  the  early  experience  of  the  child. 
The  birth  of  a  younger  sib  is  frequently  cited  as  an  important 
i-zert,  generating  feelings  of  hostility  and  rivalry   in  the  older 
child   'Red!   and  Wattenburg,    1351,   pp.  136-140). 

As  the  child  grows  older,    interactions  with  children 
>>ut3'Je  me  family  also  take  on  significance.     The  peer  group 
functions  os  a  powerful  source  of  status,  affection,  acceptance, 
and  socialization.     Its  effects  may  be  destructive,  as  well;  a 
child  may  gain  the  benefits  of  belonging  and  being  accepted,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  socialized  into  a  deviant  subculture 
whicn  may  reward  fighting,   stealing,  and  so  on.     Just  as  the 
child  can  gain  rewa  rding  status  among  his  peers ,  tha  t  g roup  also 
pas  Che  power  to  inflict   painful   rejection,  accusations  of  in- 
feriority, etc.   upon  the  child   (Ausubel,    1S70,  pp.  326-327). 

The  attitude  of  the  society  as  a  whole  towards  the  child 

is  also  an  ir^por'-.ant  factor  in  his  early  experience.     The  complex 

process  of  socialization  reflects  the  child's  interaction  with 

his  culture  and  his  response  to  its  expectations.     For  the 

minority  child,  especially,  cultural  attitudes  can  have  a 

destructive   impact.     Racial   slurs,  discrimination,  etc,  all 

serve  as   learning  experiences,  and  generally  the  lesson  learned 

doesn't  generate  a  positive  self   image.     Robert  Coles  describes 

the  case  of  the  migrant  farm  worker   (Coles,   1970,  p.  52): 

l  want   to  emphasize  how.  .  .  ex  t  rao  rd  i  nar  i  1  y  cruel  their 
lives  are:... the  need  always  to  gird  oneself  for  the 
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next  slur,   tne  next  sharp  rebuke,   the  next  reminder 
that  one  is  different  and  distinctly  unwanted,  except, 
naturally,   for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in.  the 

fields. 

The  experiences  of  a  young  black  girl    in  Roxbury  are  similar 
(Coles,    1 5*67.  p.  12*0: 

Perhaps  she   is  simply  a  sensitive  human  being,  able  to 
res   ;>nd,    like  many  others,  to  obvious,  concrete  situa- 
tions...:    the  welfare  lady's  remarks  she  hears;  the 
policeman's  constant  surveillance  she  sees;   the  foul  and 
dank  air  she  smells   in  one  hallway  after  another;  the 
rats  she  has  felt  jumping  on  her  bed. 

Finally,    the  quality  of  the  child's  development   is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  his   interactions  with  other  people  but  also  by 
significant    inputs  from  his  physical   environment  and  life  milieu, 
First,    the  overall   sensory  stimulation  level    to  which  the  child 
is  exposed   is  an   important  va r i ab 1 e- -there   is  a  wide  range  from 
household  to  household   in  the  amount  and  variety  of  auditory, 
visual,  and  tactile  stimulation  with  which  the  young  child  is 
presented.     The  paucity  of  sensory  stimuli    in  the  environment  of 
the  children  studied  by  Spite  and  Wolf     ( 1 9^9)  and  Davis  (19^7) 
was  considered  an   important  factor   in  the  behavioral  disturbances 
which  they  exhibited. 

Similarly,  as  the  cognitive  skills  begin  to  develop,  the 
availability  of  stimulating  games,   picture  books,  and  so  on  may 
significantly  affect  his    interests  and  development.  Absence 
of  cognitive  stimuli    in  the  home--toys ,  games,  books,  may  retard 
cognitive  development.     For  the  bilingual   Spanish  child,  for 
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example,   the  cognitive  content  of  his  environment  can  prove 
very  con f us  i  ng . 

A  second   important  factor  is  the  physical  size  of  the 
young  child's  life  space.     How  crowded  the  household   is,  how 
much  space  is  available  for  the  child  to  explore  and  how 
much  privacy  is  possible,  all  are  important  characteristics  of 
the  developing  child's  life  milieu.     There  will,   for  example, 
be  a  vast  difference  between  the  experience  of  a  child  confined 
largely  to  a  crib  in  a  boarding  home  and  that  of  the  middle  class 
child  who  has  the  run  of  his  home,  and  is  taken  with  his  parents 
to  the  homes  of  friends,  to  the  park,  to  the  beach,  etc. 

A  related  issue  is  the  stability  of  the  environment;  here 

a  sharp  contrast  can  be  made  between  a  child  who  grows  up 

living  in  the  same  house  with  a  relatively  stable  set  of  neighbors, 

and  the  child  of  migrant  agricultural  workers,  who  travel  from 

camp  to  camp  every  year,  never  staying  in  one  place  for  more 

than  a  few  months.     Coles  has  co'-^ented  on  the  effects  of  the 

transient  life  led  by  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 

(Coles,   1970,  pp.  27'28): 

Many  of  the  children   i  have  studied  these  past  years, 
in  various  parts  of  Florida  and  all  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  view  life  as  a  constant  series  of  trips 
undertaken  rather  desperately  in  a  seemingly  endless 
expanse  of  time.     Those  same  children  are  both  active 
and  fearful,   full    in   initiative  and  desperately  forlorn, 
driven  to  a  wide  range  of  ingenious  and  resourceful 
deeds  and  terribly  paralyzed  by  all   sorts  of  things. 
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Finally,  ot  important  consideration  is  the  physical 
safety  of  the  en-  i ronnen t --how  safe   it   is  for  the  child  to  live 
in  and  explore.     Hazards    in   the  home  or  streets,  poor  sanitation, 
prevalence  of  disease,  danger  to  life,  all    produce  a  less'healthy 
and  supportive  environment. 

One  cannot  discuss  the   important   influences  of  the  social 
and  physical  milieu  without  noting  the  clear  connection   in  this 
country  between  the  quality  of  this  environment  and  socio-economic 
class.      It    is  clearly  within  the  poorer  communities  that  one  finds 
the  less  stimulating,  more  restrictive,   less  safe,    less  stable  • 
environments.      It   is  not  surprising  that  there   is  a  well  demon- 
strated (La  Pouse  and  Monk,   1958     Sewell  and  Haller,   ) 959 ; 
langer  and  Michael.    I963)   positive  correlation  between  "mental 
health"  and  higher  socio-economic  status. 
Interaction  of  Growth  Factors 

Within    this  networkof   interpersonal  and  environmental 
inputs  and  interactions,   the  child  grows.     The  course  of  the 
growth  process  varies   for  each   individual  and  may  lie  v.ywhere 
along  a  whole  spectrum: 

smooth  and  easy  stressful 

SUC"SS        <  *      inability  to  cope 

euphoria  dtfeat 

The  way   in  which  environmental    influences  and   .nternal  resources 

and   limitations  work  together   in  determining  the  quality  of  the 

child's  growth   is  represented   in  Figure  I. 

.:  >  1 
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Thi  >  figure   is  a  broad  adaptation  (Langner  anC  Michael, 
\%}t  v.    11;  of  r^c  concept  of  menrol  healtn  ob  a  dynamc  inter- 
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F inure  1«     The  interactive  process  of  growth. 
As  we  think  of  the  interaction   in  th^se  terms*,  we  recog- 
nize the  negative   impact  of  low  socio-economic  status  as  discussed 
above,   and  of   the  variations   in  genetic  endowment,     Even  the  pre- 
birth  environment  becomes  very  important   (Thomas,  Chess,  and 
Birc^,    1965;   Pasamanik  and  Lilienfeld,    1955;   Pasamanik  et  al  ,  . 
'956),  wif  mother's  nutrition,  .iruq  state  and  well   being  of 
note.     The  baby/mother   interactive  games  are  an  example  of  a 
supportive  force.     We  have  discussed  the  positive  and  negative 
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inp-t  of   later  f  actors--home .   'vers,   co-unity,   am  scn„ol.  As 
the  individual  develops  with  over-stress,  a  vic^vs  cvcle  of 
detrimental   input  Inadequate  coping  mechanises  a-o  defenses 

c«-b?ne  to  -ake  a  self  defeat  Ina  serious  mental  noal'.h  quandary. 
Since  t*e  process   is   interactive,   there  ~av  he  stress  no  child 
could  meet,   it  may  be  rh.it  the  coning  mechanis-s  are  defective, 
or  both.     The  individual   feels  u.  .orthy,  has   low  se!-"  esteer  , 
expects  defeat,  and    ray  1 > vo  up  entirely  or  strike  hack  to 
protect  his   life  spark.      It   is  also  recognized  that   there  nay 
he  a  broad  band  of  accepted   life  pa t t e rns - -no t  one  single,  perfect 
performance.     On  the  positive  cycle,  we  have  a  self  enhancing 
interaction  which  provides  what  Hoi  lister  has  called  "strens" 
'Hnlltst-r,   1*67).     The  individual   is  able  to  rvet   life,  exploit 
tNs  positive  aspects  of   the  environme.K,  and  net   good  responses. 
As  Peck  and  Havighurst    (I960)   have  shown,    in  school    the  "-ood" 
get  better  while  those  with  problem  add  to  their  grief.  These 
individuals  with  strens   feel    loved,  worthy,   and  purposeful, 
•xpect   to  neet   life  demands  and  have  high  self  esteem. 

When  it  comes  to   interventions,   the  significance  of  this 
process   is  clear.     Primary  prevention   is  the  provision  of 
adequate  supportive  factors  for  the  individual  chi  Id  regardless 
of  his  endowment    fTho-as.  Chess,  and  Birch,   1969.   Traham  et  a  I  .,  1973) 
as   well    as  ea-"ly  screening   for    the    ,,gns  which   forewarn  of  in- 
it  prohle-s   fLambert,    1972).     Secondary  interventions  are 
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those  which  are  compensatory ,   to  counter  accumulated  strain. 
Terttary  are  the  very  special  provisions  needed  to  help  the 
seriously  disturbed,  where  the  vicious  cyUe  will  be  self  oer- 
petuatin'3  unless  we  riake  significant  and  appropriate  changes  in 
the   i  n  t  ra- an d  i  n te  ract  i  ve  cond i t  i  ons . 

It   is  not  only  interaction  which   is    important.     As  Epstein 
(1373)   points  out   In  a  most  cogent  discussion,   there  is  intra- 
action  as  well;   the.rs   is  a  continual   dynamic  interaction  of  the 
individual's   inner  realm  of  cognition  and  affect.  Epstein 
sees,    in   rhe  evolution  of  self  theory,   the  "relationship  between 
emotions  and  undeH/ing  implicit  cognitions   (Epstein,   1973,  P*  **12)." 

In  this  framework,  whether  the  path  of  development  is 
srrooth  and  easy  or  rough  and  sf.ressful    represents  the  combined 
effect  of  all    the   internal   and  external   factors  weighing  upon 
that  process.     Wr.en  it  goes  smoothly,   there  has  been  a  good  fit 
of  the  cnild's  own  needs  -  •■•  j  motivations  to  the  demands  of  the 
ervi  -ontien  t  upon  him.     Such  a  child  may  have  a  favorable  set  of 
biological   g  i  vens i  n  te  1  1  i  gence  ,  placidity,  a'   f  so  on—or  a 
very  supportive  milieu:     The  combination  of  these  factors 
creates  a  level  of  ' i f e  stress  with  which  he  copes  successfully. 

At   the  otner  end  of  the  spectrum,    the  child's  internal 
resources  and  external   supports  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  cope  with  the  stress  to  wh i ch  he  is  subjected.     All   forms  of 
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■-■   rortion  of   l0e  nor-al  developnental  process  represent  the 
coined  effect  of  stress  overload-demands  beyond  ?r-:  cnild's 
coping  ab;iily-u.,d  organise  I  i^iitat  ions  — fai  lure  :o  have 
reach,,  a  developre.ua!    Ie,el  adequate  to  cope  ,ith  a  gi„„  stress. 
I'us  a  situation  wr,;ch  ,,igh,  create  unbearable  tension  To:  a  two- 
vear-old  ,ight   be  easily  taken   in  stride  by  a  f '  /e-year-old. 
The  Effect  of  Stross  on  Deve  I  opulent 

When  the   inpact  of  the  unbearabl,     -tress   is  sudden  ond 
extreme,    o««  re.ults.     Trauma  may   originate  within  inter- 
Personal    relationships  or  from  the  stresses  and  depends  placed 
uoon  che  child  by  che  rest  of  his  life  milieu.     Anong  the  experi- 
ences „hich  are  cordon 1y  experienced  as  traumatic  are  physical 
injury  and   loss   for  believed   loss!  of  a  parent. 

An   important  characteristic  of  the  traunatic   incident  is 
tf-it   <t  represents  a  significant   learning  experience  for  the 
cl,,,rf'      rhlJS-    ;!  he   latrv  encounters  an  aspect  of  the  total 
M-wiron-.rtal    set  a^ciated  with  the  traunatic  episode,    the  whole 
:r*™  a"'!  JM    !hc  fwlinqs  associated  .  i,h  it  ~a/  0e  ,,;,;dly 
rolled.     ;.r  ,..<a-ole  of   tra,rv,  assocv.ed  with  fear-  ,  „f  a 

/ !  ror.;,ien  r_a  I  cues 
vv  i.-^a  f-'ra  i  berq 


wrsnt'   "h!-h   :*   '■••'Cjllod  iV  the  experiential/ 


of    ,v*.ll  "P.rrrj    ir   r3   rj,u-K   hedroon^     is    recounted  ny 


Wr,L"n  Ctiro1  renins  old.   she  developed  a 

■■•U.eu  djsturSance  'Hat  was  unusually  severe.  Sh^ 
v^-ened  scre,ir.Min  around  eleven  each  ni^ht  and   in  spite 
f\f  l,,,r  ^nls'   ^fort-.  to  console  her  and  reassure  her, 
^e  could  not   be  Persuaded  to  go  back  to  sleep  for  hours. 
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Her  terror  was  very  real  and  she  clung  to  her  mother 
desperately,    in  dread  of  her  bed  and  of  her  mother's 
leaving  her.     The  sleep  disturbance  had  started  when 
she  wakened  one  night  when  her  parents  were  out  and  a 
stranger,  an  unfamiliar  baby  sitter,  cane   into  the  room. 
At  the  sight  of  the  strange  face,   the  baby  began  to 
scream  In  terror, , . fro^  that  night  on  and  for  several 
*eeks  to  core  Carol  wakened  regularly  at  night,  repeated 
trie  heart -Dreaki  ng  cries,   the  tense  wakefulness,  even 
though  parents  were  there  to  give  proof  that  they 

had  not  gone  away, 

A*  lamer  and  Micnaels    0963)    indicate,  stresses  result   in  strain 
and  distortion  of  tne  personality  away  from  t-he  ideal.     Such  dis- 
tortions of  the  nomal   developmental   processes  take  many  forms, 
depending  upon  the  unique  dynamics  of  the  child's  experience. 
They  can  De  roughly  grouped   into  two  cat e  }or i es-- those  distortions 
*hich  primarily  affect   internal   processes,  and  those  which  affect 
the  «a/   in  which  tne  child   interacts  with  his  environment. 

Any  of  the  child's   internal   predispositions,  processes, 
and  structures  may  be  distorted  by  undue  stresses  during  his 
development.     There  are,    for  example,  children  whose  experiences 
fail    to  generate   in  then  a  sens e  of  selfness  or  self -wo  r t h  and 
.vho  view  themselves  as   Inadequate  to  the  tasks  before  them,  un- 
worthy of  love,   doomed  to  failure  and  loneliness. 

The  basic  emot'ona1  and  cogn i t ive  processes  can  also  be 
distorted,  as  can  the  balance  oetween  them.     Such  an   imbalance  can 
occur  ac  either  end  of  the  spectrum,   producing  at  one  end  a  sub- 
missive,  th'nkinq  automaton,  who  is  completely  cut  off  from  his 
emotions  and  feelings   (Lowen,   1967)  or,  at  tne.  other  end,  a 
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cor    ictr.iy   Irrational   belr.g,  a  n-ere  bundle  of  feeling*,     F?n*,  / 
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use  of  fantav,  -:ay  be  3  locus  for  distort  i„n<  Th 
preo  ^t»ve  _      or    • -ag :  ra :  i  on  r-a  /  rJe  bo  distorted  chi>  /j 

c  ■  'I 

teases  n.b  teha/ior  or  tne  ,.hol!>  unrealistic  .-crld  0f  Sj5  fah  y 

for  example,  Edoie,  one  of  BettelheH's  patients,   had  N„t»*»» 

a  ..out   n,s  rower   to  ~a:v  people  disappear  with  his  freCu^rl 

clawing  gestures   '  Set  tel  he  im,    I950,  p.  232). 

T^e  counselor  asked   if  he  really  thought    fthe  Cl^ng 
-ace  PeoD,e  disappear.  1     and  Eddie  said     'Ye6-     , C ' M 
^a/-      1   turn    :t  on  sonebodv  or  something  and   1  t  -kes 
n  1 go  away .  '  y 

The   imaginary  pursuits  and  creations  of  the  fantasy  *0f\d  t^Y 
to  dominate  tne  child's  experience  until   hls   inner  wo^O  .eco^ 

HfS  "n°'e  '•'°r!d-     Such  a  «5e        that  of  seven-y«ar-ol«l  ^r^- 
reoorted  b,  aeriowitz  and  Rothman  (i960,  p.  !7): 

Marie  was  a  completely  disoriented,  confused  chj,  wh 

ade  no  contact  ,,th  anyone.     She  gesticulated  W  >  V 
-tn  her  arr,  and  her  eyes  darted  constantly  whLLt 
any  real   perception  of  the  environment.     She  d 
Tightened,  cried  al-ost  continuously  and  appe*^  ^\ 
anxious.     Mane  seemed  to  be  ha  ,,  uc  i  nat  i  ng  ,   re*£nt)  <  "9 
to   mner  st.nul,  and  evidencing  fear  0f   i^g  i     rj>  I  "5 
S.e  .ever  sPo<e  to  another  child  nor  played  wJtl/.y  *' 
ol    tne  toys    in  the  room.     When  handed  a  p 1  ay th '  \  she 
cecane  Panic-striken  and  engaged    in  violent  d^l^'v 
,ne  could  not  care  for  her  bodily  needs,   soil  1^9  >  h" 
-ett.ng  h..-,e!f  wuhout  being  aware  of  ir. 

W-  second  broad  class  of  developmental  d i s t ur Mr,^ s   ^  ,d 
those  whicn  largely  affect  the  child's  relationship  to  <Hh<Jr*- 
The  child  n-ay  be  iden  t  i  f  i  ca  t  ion  -def  i  clerU,  and  thus  un^l,  ^ 
er-oathiee  „;th   the  needs  and  feelings  of  others,  or  to  Vm 
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^earingfj]    re 1  a  t  i  on  sh  i  ps  with  then.     Inadequate  socialization 
anJ  failjre  to  de/elop  and  internalize  acceptable  values  and 
attitudes   is  another  source  of  distortion,   and  accounts  for  many 
significant  behavioral   problems,   such  as  delinquency.  Finally, 
t*e  whole  area  of  ego  controls  and  cop;ng  r-.echanisns  represents 
an   important  source  of  distortion.     W^en  the  child  has  failed 
to  develop  ego  strengths,  his  ability  to  function   is  greatly 
compromised,   since  any  significant  stress  or  challenge  will 
produce  even  nore  strain   in  his  whole  personality  structure. 

It   is  when  the  child's  experience  has  produced  such 
distortions  tnat   the  medical,  educational,  and  mental  health 
establishments  move  in  to  provide  therapeutic  interventions. 
Tne  rationale  for  this  process  and  the  range  of  specific  inter- 
ventional  techniques  is  discussed  in  the  second  half  of  this 
pape  r . 
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ill.  Tr<E  ^S/CHODY^AMIC  AP' POACH  TO  INTERVENTION 
S>ce  tne  DSvcnodvrar-i  c  position   is  nroad  and  amorphous 
"at.'e,   f=e  perspective  or   intervention  follows  suit.  Regarding 
rJe^'QM-^'t  ,   Treat  emphasis  has  been  pu:  on   infancy  and  the  early 
•-'dr'    ^o-iov,   1952;   Spitz,   19*5)   and  on  critical   periods    in  -  v  re- 
,  >l  jt;'"'n  -1     ■,>a9«5  u*    :"owth    i'Preud  as  discussed  in  Rezmier 
V5tr"«    'q72;  Eruson,   1963),  though  the  farly  biogenic  emphasis  ..as 
co-v  to  include  a  more  sociological  approach.     The  attention   to  inter- 
vention on  the  interactive  side  has  a  Jona  history--the  negative 
i-pact  of   institutionalization  for  very  voung  children  was  early  re- 
searched by  Spitz   (19(15)  and  by  Anna  Freud  and  Dorothy  Burlingame 
<\3kk)  with  preschoolers,     -he  child  guidance  reverent  put  strong 
e-phasls  on  working  with  the  family,  especially  mothers.  Aichhom 
''935)  pioneered   in  milieu  conceots  for  neurotic  delinquents.  These 
efforts,   representing  the  interactive  thesis,  predicate  a  whole 
series  of  interventions.      It  must  be  said  that  the  early  concept  of 
infl^-c*  o-hit   included  almost  exclusively  the  intimate  family  re- 
lationship    It  was  ^ucn  later  that  the  total   perspective  was  incor- 
porated,  though  Anna  Freud  had  early  writte-  on  education  (191*7). 

Or   tne  other  side  of  ^he    intervention  pictu-e,  internalized 
conditions  have  always  received  great  attenticn.     The  development  of 
child  analysis  and  play  therapy     and  the   long  involved  work  with 
dreams  and  sialic  e*pres«:on  demonstrates  the  i  nt  ra-  foci: "  sed  inter- 
vention.     In.   fact,   for  some,   the  emphasis  or,  sophisticated  uncovering 
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and  re  learning  of  feelings   in  the  therapeutic  session  v;as  the  total 
picture.     The  factors  coding  f ron  within  tKe   individual   and  portending 
the  jnconscious,  were  the  primary  concern  of  the  psychoanalytic 
strain.     But   it  r"ovt  be  re^-bered  that  Will  Ian  Ja^-es  ,  Mjrray  and 
others   are  al so  significant  figures    in   a  dyn^-  *  c  conceptual ization 
of  this  pos  i  t  ion . 
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A.    Categorization  of  Interventions 
i.ste-s   r0r  catego-izing  interventions   range  fron  alpha- 
:et;cal   cataloging   (Gioscia  et  a).)   to  those  which  involve  a  conpli- 
:ated  co-ce?.    .1  CatteraU's  'organization  uSes  the  follow- 


:  -r't*  j  i  acy  o  f 
App  roach 


lt  <•  i  ron^en  ta  1 

Instal led 

Ass  i  cir-eH 

Transact  iona 1 

I  n  te  ract  i  onal 


I  nt  rapersonal 


I  nd  i  re ct 


D  i  rect 


"'f-iure  2.   Categories  of  interventions 

(adapted  from  tatterall,  1^70). 

It  car  be  seen  that  Catterall  is  categorizing  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  adr!»Jstrative  considerations,  though  a  careful   study  of  his  lists 

is  most   irstr-jctive  to  anyone   interested  in  psvchodynami  c  interven- 
tions,    another  -.et^.oJ   is  to  organize   interventions  with  regard  to 
.Here  tn*y  take  place.     There  are  those  which  take  place   in  the  home, 
the  school,   the  neighborhood,  a  therapist's    office  or  a  residential 
institution.     Another  method  of  making  distinctions   is  with  regard 
to  who  the  significant  participants  er«:   the  therapist,  the  social 
worker,    the  teacher,    lay  "quasi   professionals,"  the  peer  group  and 
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so  on  .  ft  is  interesting  t n  a  t  t  r  a  t  c  a  t  e  QO  rv  o  *  s  oe  c  i  f  i  ca  1  !  y  wjhat_  i  s 
do"'.',  b/  /no-       j  r,  ..^at  is  often  left   to  f^s  terr-  '"work' '--"I  1  m 

.-or-.         with   the  r-'%  i  !  1 .  .  .  ^e  worked  on  his  probler>.'      Vnen  on?  ex- 
j"inei   tr.e  s-D stance  '"■>    t"-'s  it    i  s  c  K-  a  r  tnere  are  differences 

in   tne  co::j"un  I  c,i  t  i  O'"' 5  cha^nr!-,   used.     ^ ;» r  ■  /  are  strict',    /eroal  ,  others 
e^pnas^**  nor- /e  rr:ti1    ~edia  such  as  touc^. ,   feeling,  hodv   Icnquaqe,  and 
still   others   the  -  ;an  i  ^  j  I  a  t  i  on  of  external   cue  s /stems.     Such  work  can 
he  also    .iivicJed   ;~t':   ■:■  >o;r  i  t  i       and  affective  approaches.     As  HerSch 
;'  1  n£P  ■   ^as    I  n  ."j  ■  cot  •/  J  .   toe  'whole  matter  of  ho.-  who  does  what  to  whom, 
'i"  r  c,3r;  tfl  i    !  i"   it  worked,    is  no  lonoer  clear  in  the 

tr  e ragout  :c  h     J  ■^••ss  .     ■      fact,  alf-iost  anything  noes   these  days. 

Whi  le  elemenrs  of   these  various  systems  do  become  part  of 
th»'  presentation  which   ft;;  lows,    there    is  an  over-ridinn  determinant. 
Tne  mode  of  orqan:  '-"ion  follows   the  p'-.ychocivnami  c  theoretical  DOsi" 
tion  as   it  has  bt_jcn  outlined.     This  does  not   i  ™p  1 V  that   the  set  of 
interventions  ;>  reserved  are   unique.      It  can  fe  demons  t  rated  that 
thtT»<   " "-uch  overlap   in  the  actual    techniques  used  hv  various  schools 
of   tno:jr;ht.     Njmes  and  interpretations  will   differ  even   if  the  op- 
eration   '  ,   •,  i  r  ■  !  a  r       r->r-  e  <  a  npM    .   so're  behavior!  sts    (Randura,  196^) 

;id  di^cu.s   ro  !  e  -  -  ic  !  1  i  nq  ,  while  the  present  description  would  be 
in   t  e  r^s      f   facilitating   i  den  r  \  f  i      t  i  on  ,     Thus  why  one  does  something 
and  .vhat  one  conceptualizes    is   fully  as   Important  as  any  specific 
r  r  r  f»n  i  <•;  ue  • 

■\n( >  -  ^e  r  distinction  about   i  n  t  e rven  t  i  ons  conce  rns  the 
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•;/-r:tv  o-   t-t:  oi'd's  ororv--'-.     Categorization  of  c-iid  in 

~a--vr     -     t-er  c^uid  De  used  as   the  defp^lnanr  0P  the  inter- 
ve^t  lor.     Vnc*.  asse5s-*nt  is  a  factor  in  tse  o  s /chodyn  a~i  c  aoo  roach, 

'  t  r.i"-,.r   -  r  f-e'w  i  e-:  t-d. 


tncJa  o  *    tec  t  i       one  ,    i  n  te  r  v'e^  t ■  ops  .v  ' 


be 


»-.!•_•-    !r'-:-"">  t"s^  o.v' i  *^ 'j  "tAadln^s;     ossess^e^t  process,  ^ic^ 

t--  stage   for  selective   intervention;    interventions  with  a 
!i>i.nr}tz*\   ._.  ■yhqs:^:   interventions  which  depend  upon  regenerative 
yro-t-    factor,,   nj.yen   reasonable   interactive  conditions;   and  inter- 
ventions ;..K:Ch  clearly  require  the   imposition  of  various  specialized 
reqi-^-,.   because  of   the  diminished   (or   Jirlted)   capacity   to  learn. 
Obviously  th.se  divisions  are  neither  theoretically  exclusive  nor 
discrete.     Thev  accomrocate  to  the  concepts  presented  in  section 
one  . 

T-e   structure   for   iookinq  at   interventions,  which  will  be 
used  here,    fnC.se,         the  fundamental   processes  which  serve  as  both 
t^  ^ed^a  and  the  target   for  change.     The  psychodynanii  c  view  of 
-or-a)   dcveloonent  assumes  the  necessity  of  interactions  with  the 
envirnn^nt  ,,.;t..  other  people.      Tne  Qoais    for  menul  health 

sir!,ar,v  ff)Cus  on  *"f<  actions  and  on  the  processes  that  facilitate 
the-.  dealing  with  methods   for  recons t ruct inn.  healthy  patterns 

-f  interaction  and  behavior,  it  is  thus  appropriate  to  focus  on 
those  processes  which  are  emphasized  and  manipulated  by  various 
interventions, 
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9.    3oals  o  ■"  interventions 
"^e  :;eri!  1    -oaU  te'-'^o  tKe  I  n  te  rver  t  i  or> 5  *or  the  dis~ 
t^cec:       •  '  -  are  t^ose  already   seated  as  the  goals  of  :^e  Intf.-r- 
a  -  *   ^e  ;>  •  s  :  ~  scr  -   r -  a 1        . .  : l- .     T  n  e  e  are  t  ^ e  va '  ue s       i  c  n  reflect 
a  c  s  •  z"o  2  <~a~  ■  c  '    t  e  ^ ?tat:o~  a^c:  ^ave  been  state"  ir-  detail  by 
Ja-caa     1 3 5 3 1       As  ..-as  ?o"~ted  <rjt,  the-,   include  socia  relationships 
'eroaf-v,   ;on:er^   f-.  r  ore'-      social    skills),   se1f  feel  inqs   i  aware- 
ness, a;>:rro-v,  a- J  a  se~se  n^  -%e  I  !   aeing),  expressive  quai.     >23  , 
j^e  of  r^e's  talent*,  di>"  1  i  ty   in  love,  and  aDOve  all,  an  Tntegration 
and  calance  zs  t>e     :^r?  v,  '  so  :r>at  t'^e   individual   car  cope  .-h  t'nout 
e  a ce  s  s  i  ve  de  f  e  n  3  e  . 

But  tne   level  u?   se  M   actualization  possible  for  many  child- 
ren, e;e~  «itK  appropriate  interventions,   falls  far  short  of  the 
ideal.     Became  of  c;oloqical    limitations  and/ or  severe  interactive 
Jara-je  ,   there  are  chi  idren  who  ^ave  a   limited  prognosis.  There 

:  1  !   1  e  auti^t'c  oh  :  Id  ren  >.  h  o  -\i  k  e  r  i  ~  i  na 1  gains  even  with  ex- 
tcsi/e   '  ^  te- /ent  f  .--n  .     But  tKe  gains  they  do  ^ake  may  make  a 
-  r  >  ;         deference,   tnough  they  may  still  need  to  live  a  sheltered 
!  :  ♦  e  ,   ..r a 1  e  to  ~e e  t  ce  r t  a  i  n   responsibilities  of  an   i  n de pe n de n  t 
.., /kh  -r  ad..1  t.     The    joal    for  a  s ch ' zopn ren i c  chile:  is  to  peel 
r-*f  any  ^comiorv  overlay       i  ch  ~ay  have  been  added  by  poor 
►vmdling  and  ^ini-ii^r   the.  h*sic  limitations  which  remain.  Likewise 
for  a  r>ra  in   injured  child  or  a  sociopath,  one  maximizes  what  the 
c^ild  car   :!o ,   but  does  not  expect   that  underlying  difficulty  to 
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•J  '^^ar.  *e  •■•or-,  of  T~o-~-a;,  O  e  s  ^  a~d  Hire-  Mo£<t)  and  OIher> 
:-r.'M,  :  -  ■     yoint  or  -o'st  ; op rop r i a te I y .         T 1  e  there  are 

\-  -ad  >als  arc   iu^joais   for  particular   Interventions,   the  deter- 

^al  ^tr»*  v^r  s^c-';  youngster   is  a  co-p  1  of 

as"»e>5"*tf-i  a  r  •  i  t "  e  ~ - a  g^a  t : c  '  e  -:,  t  . 
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r  .    C 1 Ip ' cal   As  ^ess-e^t 

j'd7-os:b  coyotes  assign-^t  to  a  category        t*.<r  osyihia- 
t'*-  "o-e^:!  at  j!"p.     •"«  ^rue!'  of  soph  J  s  t  i  ca  ted  diagnostic  syste-s 
dp-J  c  ■  a -. :» "  * "  ;a  t ;  op  s  c  "  e ~e 3  pave  ~een   *ievelooed,  or  t-ose  by 

*•'.■"!-,  y :  ■  !  e  a"  i  r-  .  ro~  '  t   '  1  0  7  3  »  c  r  u^"   '  -p  sur  ?  i  s  K  ?  d  ~":i"jscrlpt),  and 
^u: et  ai     '  "'O?  '    "^present  t^e  "ost  ;o^plete  e**^r:-.     La te qor leal 
s.sre^s  o  f  ze~   :aonct    ^escrir-?  ssec »  f  i  c  c>  M  d  re~  ;    '  p  par.    :u'ar,  the 
:.  r  vr, !  e  -  ^  of  * '  ~  o  " :  :     z  *  :  1  d  r  e     do  p  ot   fit  -est  scenes.     3*Jt  assess- 
-e^t   ■  •»  .:j     roader  corc^p  t  than  d:annosis.     Assess"*-  ~t   involves  des- 
rr'^>'j  Mr'-'ji  di^^;ri,,s  of  the  cp  i  1  d  1  3  de  ve  1  o  pre  r,  t  .  as  we 1  1  as 
■_0'j:'"."~.  *_~e  cop  J   1 :  o~     of  fie  interaction  of  the  environment  with 
v-.o  cpI  Id   'tngel  ,    I  3^9  ■  - 

*u.  r.»-  cr?t;c  is~s  cap  be  leveled  at   the  psvenodynam!  c 
posifor   ' "   t^e  area  o*  assessment.     One  Is   the  preoccupation  with 
^  :  ^  tor  ;  :.)!    f,utor,--fi;«?n   to   tne  point,  at    1 1  ~v  •  ,  of   reading  back- 
.var^i  current   con  ••  "  t  :  --n  s  ard   implying  antecedents  which  fit 

» r«  t  '  ca  1    •;.o"^tr.,:t-',     *   the  absence  of  any  verifying  info  mat  ion; 
;  .  -  f'J*  *-('*'<>r  ~jst  "  *  /e  been  such  and  so  because  the  child  is  now 
s     -    y-H    .  ..     -nile  v's    Is  st' 11   a  problem,   the  dynamic  position 
~a>  !  "  '    »po  rated  terrain  non  -  h  i  s  to  r  i  ca  1   elements  and  also  utilizes 
status   i/v'S^?"!    t  h  rough  psy  cho  1  oq  i  ca  1    tests  a"  J  i  n  te  rv  i  ew  i  ng .  A 
child's   functioning   level,  and  his  potential   are  judged.     His  hope 
and  worries  about  the  future  are  also  Important.     T^e  second  criti- 
cism of  traditional   assessment  may  De  directed  towards  the  concen- 
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r 1  o^s.     !  t  "a  ~>  -ee"  as   if  the~e  *ere  nofing  direct**  unde~- 

:a~da:/e        a-.y   I   po^tance.     Again,   such  an  aosroacb  te^:;s  :o  be 

•  r-3t~e-  :-a"  e;idence-:c.^c.  stance,   if  tr.e  :hil 

tie     -  t~e  -•  Jst  c "   : -e  jedfrra:  struggle,   it  isVt 

„•  ■  tc  *  .  .  s'e  evidence.     3ut  the  ab  :  1  i  ty  to  talk  nean- 

■-3  »-ii»       :r   /0'^;ster,  a~d  to  assist   in  the  direct  recognition 
'*    fceeli^';>     ;  ce'tainl,   *  ~ajor  contribution  to  assessment.  The 
^'rd  crfticisr  has  :e^n  mat,    i  n   interpretation,  not  only  did  the 
nd!. '-dual's  fantasy  life   loo^  over-large,  but   it  was  assumed  that 

11  sehavior  ,vas  a  conseque-ce  of  internalized  pathogen":  features. 
*  truth  ruch  of  rKe  bti'^'or  of  even  a  very  deviant  child  is  sit- 
latlor  specific.     Dsychody-ani cs  aoolies  to  external  as  well  as  in- 
erral    Interventions.     Redl    '1959;  Red!  and  w'ine-an,   1952)  has 
ee~  e  pioneer   in  c!arrfy.  -q  "ois  principle;  sone  deviant  children 
arrv   tne:r  pathology  to  eve-,   c  i  rcufrs  ta'      ,  but  nost  disturbed 

Uren  ar-  bignlv   responsive  to  external   conditions.      In  fact,  it 
s   r-eir  ""srei  4ng  of  certain  en  v  i  rnnnen  ta  1   conditions  which  can 
et   tne~  off-  visits  o  good  school   program  for  disturbed 

n   Idren,  pJOils  nay,  *  .   first  glance  and  nost  of  the  tine, 

ena    .  -to rial    children.     This    is  because  the  environment  has 

»en  T.r.1j.jf.3fe-j  to  fit  their  copinn  capacity,  and  every  effort  has 
?en  made  to  nodu'atc  orovocative  cues. 


THe  nain  difficulty  with  the  traditional 


assessment  process 
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-a^  :ee"  t~e  •v;-"3",ce  or  r.  h«  s:^g'e  case  s  t  udv  dD^roac-  .vh  i  ch , 

'"c.  -e^ta'  i  <  ,   :s  a  co-rxjn  ~-e f  o  d  in  fce^a  ./ =  n  r  "cc  ■  *  '  cat "  o**  a",  .-.e«i 
'lop  9,  M'^rse,  a.'  -  Newa~  ,    !97*,   C~-.  2/.     The  s  i  n  cj  e  case   is  c>  ten 
3  re7,  en  re  J  j^s  vs  te~a  t  =  ca '  ;  / ,  ooen  to  i  d  ■  os  •  ncrc  t i  c  !  ~.  te  ro  re  t  a  1 i  on  , 
a-^d  >-ojoct  to  every  known  bias.     Even  ws.en  a  case  conte.'ence   i  , 
'  i  to  collate    :!/erse  oets  of  historical  evidence,   there  is  no 
assurance  or  objectivity.     ? I  nee  t He  p-    chodyna- ; c  pos 1 1  i on  erphas  i  ze 
the  uniqueness  jf  the   individual,  c^rouo  studies  of  children  often 
"•as-    :he   re  a  1  ;  t »  . 

Two  tnlrcjs  ^ave  happened  to  move   the  case  approach  to  assess 
-ner.  t  tc    fir-ner  qound.     Ane  is  the  develcpr-er.  I  of  d  i  trv^ns  i  ons  for 
assessment,  with  anchor  points,  when  possible.     The  other  develop- 
ment  is  the  "M    if  1"  techno  oqy   (Morse,  Schwe r t fege r ,  and  Goldin, 
1573)-     Tu  i  s  enables  objective  ex*,  •  r  i  men  ta  1    research  on  the  single 
:ase,  .^ich   is  a  ^ re  usrful   process   than  grouo  studies.     The  cor_ 
ro]ar\   '     pattern  sea^ci  to  reveal   similar  "single  cases"  from  the 
profile  of  characteristics,   related  interventions,  and  outcorre.  It 
.  s  possible  to  have   re  search  on  a   life  stream  bas ' ^    (All  port,  1962; 
White.    19^^)   which  follows  the  psychodyna^i r  position. 

But   selection  of   interventions  and  study  of  chdnge  requires 
as  >>»  •   "«nt.     Moving  fron"  diagnosis  to  a>sessmtnt,   there  are  n(any 
oattrms  which  have  been  proposed  to  organize  data  collection.  Re- 
lating the  previous  discussions  to  the  concepts  of  ^abmovitch   ( 1 96H) 
assessment  should  include  the  following  di  n>ens  i  ons  : 
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■-■   rortion  of   me  nor-al  developmental  proces,  represent  the 
coined  effect  of  stress  overload-demands  beyond  '.r-.  cnild's 
coping  ab;iitv--u-:d  organiv-ic  I  ini  tat  ions-- fa  i  i  ure  to  have 
reaches  develops  ta !    Ie,el  adequate  to  COpe  with  a  gi-on  stress. 
1'us  a  situation  ,,r,;ch  ,,ight  create  unbearable  tension  To:  a  two- 
vear-old  ,ight  be  easily  taken  In  stride  by  a  f  ^-year-old. 
The  Effect  of  Stress  on  Development 

When  the   inpact  of  the  unbearabl,     .tress   is  sudden  and 
extreme,  j^rau™  re.ults.     Trauma  may    originate  within  inter- 
Personal    relationships  or  fr0n  the  stresses  and  derands  placed 
upon  the  child  by  che  .est  of  his  life  milieu.     Anong  the  experi- 
ences „hich  are  cordon  1y  experienced  as  tr.aumatic  are  physical 
injury  and   loss   lor  believed   loss!  of  a  parent. 

An   important  characteristic  of  the.  traunatic   incident  is 
fat    .t   represents  a  significant    learning  experience  for  the 
:h,,rf'      rhlJS-    ;!         'atftr  encounters  an  aspect  of  the  total 


rtal   set  ^suciated  with  the  traumatic  episode,   the  whole 
rauna  and  all    the  feelings  associated  .  i,h  it  ~a/  Le  ,,;,;dly 
•called.     An  exa-ule  of  traurv,  assocv.ed  with  fear-  „f  a 

wren,  „hich  :,,  recalled  h,-  the  ,  ;xperient  ial/.-nvi  ronmcn  ta  I  cues 
,!   ■•••,,ai  ••plnn    In  a  da^  bedroon-,    is  recounted  by   ,ViPa  Fraiberg 
1909,  ui..    7if-8f  : 

W':*-'r  ;<iro'  i-wnths  old.   she  developed  a 

sleet,  disturbance  that  was  unusually  severe.  Sh»> 
wakened  screaming  around  eleven  each  nioht  and   in  spite 
nl  '"'r  ;!">r»>n<  >'  "fforf.  to  ensole  her  and  reassure  her, 
>ne  could  not   be  persuaded  to  go  hack  to  sleep  for  hours. 
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Her  terror  was  very  real  and  she  clung  to  her  mother 
desperately,    in  dread  of  her  bed  and  of  her  mother's 
leaving  her.     The  sleep  disturbance  had  started  when 
she  wakened  one  night  when  her  parents  were  out  and  a 
stranger,  an  unfamiliar  baby  sitter,  cane   into  the  room. 
At  the  sight  of  the  strange  face,   the  baby  began  to 
scream  in  terror. . .Fron  that  night  on  and  for  several 
weeks  to  core  Carol  wakened  regularly  at  night,  repeated 
tne  heart -Dreaki ng  cries,   the  tense  wakefulness,  even 
though  ne~  parents  were  there  to  give  proof  that  they 
had  not  '^one  away, 

A*  Lamer  and  MIcnaels    0963)    indicate,  stresses  result   in  strain 
and  distortion  of  tne  personality  away  from  t«he  ideal.     Such  dis- 
tortions of  the  noma!   developmental   processes  take  many  forms, 
depending  upon  the  unique  dynamics  of  the  child's  experience. 
They  can  De  roughly  grouped   into  two  cat e qor i es-- those  distortions 
*hich  primarily  affect   internal   processes,  and  those  which  affect 
the  «a/   in  which  tne  child   interacts  with  his  environment. 

Any  of  the  child's   internal   predispositions,  processes, 
and  structures  may  be  distorted  by  undue  stresses  during  his 
development.     There  are,    for  example,  children  whose  experiences 
fail    to  generate   in  them  a  sense  of  selfness  or  self-worth  and 
(Vho  view  themselves  as   Inadequate  to  the  tasks  before  them,  un- 
worthy of  love,   doomed  to  failure  and  loneliness. 

The  basic  emotion a1  and  cogn i t  i ve  processes  can  also  be 
distorted,  as  can  the  balance  oetween  them.     Such  an   imbalance  can 
occur  ac  either  end  of  the  spectrum,   producing  at  one  end  a  sub- 
missive,  th'nkinq  automaton,  who  is  completely  cut  off  from  his 
emotions  and  feelings   (Lowen,   1967)  or,  at  tne.  other  end,  a 
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cor    <ctr-ly   Irrational   belr.g,  a  .-ere  bundle  of  feeling^     F-n^  /f 


USe  °f  fanta>/  ^  ^  focus  <or  distort^ 


T 


pre<J  :  ct  i  ve 


"-3g;ra:'Qn  ra  /  rje  bo  distorted  chi>  /j 

c  ■  'I 

r^es  his  teha/ior  or  tne  .-.holly  unrealistic  ,cr!d  0<"  Sis  ^h  y> 
for  exanpie,  Edoie,  one  of  Bettelheivs  patients,   had  N„t»*»» 
a -out  n.s  rower  to  -a-c  people  disappear  with  his  frecUen£ 
clawing  gestures   <  Set  telhe!r.,   1950,  P.  232). 


e  counselor  asked   if  he  really  thought    'the  Ci>n9 
••'^e  peoce  disappear.  1    and  Eddie  said     ;Ye*-  ,t's« 
^a/-      1   tljrp  ,:t  Gn  sonebodv  or  something  and   !t  ^kes 
h i r  go   away .  y  ^ 


The   imaginary  pursuits  and  creations  of  the  fantasy  *0f\d  t^Y 
to  dominate  tne  child's  experience  until   hls   inner  uo'U 

His  .hole  ,or!d.     Such  a  case   is  that  of  seven -yea r -o I <  ^r^- 

reported  b ,  aeriowitz  and  Rothman   (I960,   p.  !7): 

Marie  was  a  completely  disoriented,  confused  chj,  wh. 

ade  no  contact  ,,th  anyone.     She  gesticulated  W  > V 
-tn  her  arr,  and  her  eyes  darted  constantly  whLLt 
-Jny  real   perception  of  the  environment.     She  d 
Tightened,  cried  al-ost  continuously  and  appe*^  ^er, 
anxious.     Mane  seemed  to  be  ha  ,,  uc  i  nat  i  ng  ,   re*£nt)  <  "9 
to   mner  stimuli  and  evidencing  fear  0f   i^g  i     rj>  I  "5 
S.e  .ever  sPo<e  to  another  child  nor  played  wJtl/.y  *' 
ol    tne  toys    in  the  room.     When  handed  a  playth'V  she 
cecane  pan  ,  c -s  t  r  ,  cken  and  engaged    in  violent  6^\UC°K 
,ne  could  not  care  for  her  bodily  needs,   soil  1^9  >  h" 
-ett.rg  ►.••-self  without   being  aware  of  It. 

W  second  broad  class  of  developmental  distur&^S 
those  whicn   largely  affect   the  child's  relationship  to  <Hh<Jr*- 
The  child  n-ay  be  jd^tmcj  t  ion  -def  i  c  i  en  t .  and  thus  un^l  Eo 

—  —  ^ 

er-oathiee  -;th   the  needs  and  feelings  0f  others,  or  to  S 


1  e 


-•eaningfj]    re )  a  t  i  on  sh  i  ps  with  then.     Inadequate  socialization 
and  failjre  to  de/elop  and  internalize  acceptable  values  and 
attitudes   is  another  source  of  distortion,   and  accounts  for  many 
significant  oehavioral   problems,   such  as  delinquency.  Finally, 
t*e  whole  area  of  ego  controls  and  cop;ng  mechanisms  represents 
an   important  source  of  distortion.     V^en  the  child  has  failed 
to  develop  ego  strengths,   his  ability  to  function    is  greatly 
compromised,   since  any  significant  stress  or  challenge  will 
produce  even  more  strain   in  his  whole  personality  structure. 

It   is  when  the  child's  experience  has  produced  such 
distortions  that   the  medical,  educational,  and  mental  health 
establishments  move  in  to  provide  therapeutic  interventions. 
Tne  rationale  for  this  process  and  the  range  of  specific  inter- 
ventional  techniques  is  discussed  in  the  second  half  of  this 
pape  r . 
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and  renaming  of  feelings  in  t^e  therapeutic  session  was  the  total 
pi  c t u  re .     The  factors  coding  f ron  within  the   individual   and  portend 
the  jn  corse  i  ous  ,  v/ere  the  pr'i~arv  concern  of  the  psychoanalytic 
strain.     But   it  r"o^  t  be  re^e-bered  that  Will  Ian  James,  Mjrray  and 
others  are  also  significant  figures   in  a  dyn^-  *c  conceptualization 
of    this    POS  i  t  i  on  . 
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A.    Categorization  of  Interventions 
i.ste-s   r0r  catego-izirg  interventions  range  fron  alpha- 
:et-ca!   cataloging    'Giosc-a  et  a  I.)   to  those  which  involve  a  compli- 
:ated  co-ce?.    .1   svs:e~.     CatteraU's  organization  uSes  the  follow- 


:  -r't»  j  i  acy  o  r 
App  roach 


Lr  <•  I  ron^en  ta  1 

Instal led 

Ass  i  c;neH 

Transact  iona 1 

I  n  te  ract  i  onal 


I  nt  rapersonal 


I  nd  i  re ct 


D  i  rect 


",filjre  2.   Categories  of  interventions 

(adapted  from  tatterall,  1^70). 

It  car  be  seen  that  Catterall  is  categorizing  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  adr!»^trative  considerations,  though  a  careful   study  of  his  lists 

is  most   instructive  to  anyone   interested  in  psvchodynami  c  interven- 
tions,    another  ~.e:-ou   is  to  organize   interventions  with  regard  to 
.here  tn*y  take  place.     There  are  those  which  take  place   in  the  home, 
the  school,   the  neighborhood,  a  therapist's    office  or  a  residential 
institution.     Another  method  of  making  distinctions   is  with  regard 
to  who  the  significant  participants  *re:   the  therapist,  the  social 
worker,    the  teacher,    lay  "quasi   professionals,"  the  peer  group  and 
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so  oil .      ft   is   i  n  t  £  re  *  t ;  n     tna  t.   t  r  a  t  c  a  t  e  QO  rv  of  s  r?e  c  i  f  i  ca  1  !  y  w^at^  i  s 
do"'.',  b/  ^no-  a":  r,  ..^at  en^  is  often  left  to  t^*s  terr-  '"work"  —  "I  fm 
..or-.i0^  with   the   '-"iM...*e  worked  on  his   r?robIer>.':     l-.'ncn  on?  ex- 
d"inei   tr.e  i-D  stance  o  ■    t"-'s  it    i  s  cK-ar  tnere  are  differences 

'n   tne  co::T"un  I  cj  t  i  O'"'  j   Lhd'^rit- ! used.      Mart/  are  strict!.    ;eroa1  ,  others 
e^p^a.^'zv  nor- /tjrrul    ~edia  such  as  touc^. ,   feeling,  hodv  lencjuaqe,  and 
still   others   the  :  :an  i  ^  j  1  a  t  inn  of  external   cue  s /stems.     Such  work  can 
he  also    jiviaed  i~t':      >*ir  i  l  i  y--  and  affective  approaches.     As  Hersch 
;'  1        1   *»a-;    I  r- ■  ca  ted  .   tne  whole  matter  of  how  who  does  what  to  whom, 
r\n  t  .-,.-•>,,'  r  car;  tfll    !  f   it  worked,    is  no  lonner  clear  in  the 

tr  erapeut :  c  1    ->i""'->s.  fact,  al'-iost  anything  noes   these  days. 

Whi  le  elements  of   these  various  systems  do  become  part  of 
tfr*'  presentation  which   follows,    there   is  an  over-ridinn  determinant. 
Tne  mode  of  orrjarr  '-"ion  follows   the  p'-.ychocivnami  c  theoretical  DOsi" 
tion  as   it  has  bt_jcn  outlined.     This  does  not   i  ™p  1 V  that   the  set  of 
interventions  presented  fir>'   unique.      It  car  he  demonst  rated  that 
thtT»<   " "-uch  overljD   in  the  actual    techniques  used  hv  various  schools 
of  : nought.     Names  and  interpretations  will   differ  even   if  the  op- 
eration  ;  ,   similar       r->r-  e<arple.   so're  behavior!  sts    (Randu  ra,  1969) 

fl  I  s.  c.  ij  .  %   role      »-ic  1  1  f  no,  ,  while  the  present  description  would  be 
in   ter^s    ,  f  f  <iC  I  1  i  tat  I  no   identification.     Thus  why  one  does  something 
anj  .vnat  one  conceptualizes    is   fully  as   Important  as  any  specific 
r  r  r  h  n  i  <•;  ue  • 

Aru  ^er  distinction  about   interventions  concerns  the 
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.;/-r:tv  o-  -.vH's  orob^-:-.     C  a  t  e  go  - ;  za  t  i  o-        t-e  child  in 

j  ^  "a^-.-r     -     fer  c^uid  De  used  as   the  deferf~^ant  of  the  inter- 

vent  lor.     Vnc*.  assessment  is  a  factor  in  the  ns /chodvna-i  c  aoo  roach, 

■  t  c  3-  - . -  r  fv--  ;  ec  ted. 

ow  i  n  '7         cnaa  o*   ^ectio^  one,   interactions  -vill  be 
»-.!•_•-    ir-.:..n.j  0'«"V  i  *^  'j  M'Mdin^;s  :     ossess^^t  process,  >.^ich 

t--  stage   for  selective   intervention;    interventions  with  a 
n.o.r,rc,3i   ..  ■  ;)h-,s:-;    interventions  „h  i  ch  depend  upon  regenerative 
yro-.t-   factor,,   gi-yen   reasonable   interactive  conditions;   and  inter- 
ventions ;.>:Ch  clearly  require  the   imposition  of  various  specialized 
regies,  because  of   the  diminished   (0r  lifted)   capacity   to  learn. 
Obviously  th^se  divisions  are  neither  theoretically  exclusive  nor 
discrete.     Thev  accomrocate  to  the  concepts  presented  in  section 
one  . 

T-e   structure   for   looking  at   interventions,  which  will  be 
used  here,   focus*,        the  fundamental   processes  which  serve  as  both 

-ed^  .m.j  the  target   for  change.     The  psychodynanii  c  view  of 
nor-a)   dcveloonent  assumes  the  necessity  of  interactions  with  the 
environment  oth.,r  neoplPi      Tne  QoaJ<.    fop  meni,1  Health 

sI'!,ar,v  ff)Cus  on  actions  and  on  the  processes   that  facilitate 

the-.  dealing  with  methods   for  reconstructing  healthy  patterns 

"f  '"fraction  and  behavior,  it  is  thus  appropriate  to  focus  on 
those  processes  which  are  emphasized  and  manipulated  by  various 
interventions. 
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3-    Go  a  1  s  o  ■"  interventions 
"^e  :>er'^''    -oaU  te'-'^o  tKe  i  n  te  rver  t  i  or> s  *or  the  dis~ 
:-r:e2  c~ :  '  z  are  t~ose  a!  read*,    stated  as  the  goals  of  :^e  Intf;r- 
a  '  -    ^e  ;>  •  s  te~  £c  r  -   r~a 1    -;"c.  t ;- .     Tne^e  a  re  t^e  va ' ues       i  cn  reflect 
a  :  s  •  ;-o  -     a"  ■  c  '    t  e  ^ ?tat:-~  a^c:  ^ave  been  state"  in  detail  by 
Ja-caa   '195?'.     ~s  .--as  ?o"~ted  nut,  :ne.   include  socla  relationships 
'eroaf-v,   ;on:er^   f-.  -  oi-sr-      ^oc;al    skills),   se1f  fee  lings   i  aware- 
ness ,  a-jto^v,  a**  J  a  se~se  o*  .%el!  aeinq)  ,  expressive  quai.     es  , 
j^e  of  r^e's   talent*,   dt>"  1  i  ty   in  love,  and  asove  all,  an  Tntegration 
and  :a'a^:e        tKe     ;-art->     so  that  t'^e   individual   can  cope  .-h  t'nout 
e  a  ce  s  s  i  ve  de  f  e  n  ■>  e . 

But  trie   level  -j?   se  M   actualization  possible  for  many  child- 
ren, e;e~  «itK  appropriate  interventions,   falls  far  short  of  the 
ideal.     Became  of  D'oloqical    limitations  and/ or  severe  interactive 
Jara-je  ,   there  -ire  chi  i-Jren  who  ^ave  a   limited  prognosis.  There 

:  !  !   i e  auti^t'c  oh  ■  1  d re n  w h o  ra k e  ~ i  n  i  na  1  gains  even  with  ex- 
te^si/e   >ter  .-erst  ?  .--n  .     But  tKe  gains  they  do  ^ake  may  make  a 
-r"t"cal    inference,   tnough  they  may  still   need  to  live  a  sheltered 
'■•'e,    ..rj^c   to  ~e  e  t  ce  rt  a  i  n   responsibilities  of  an   i  nde  pen  den  t 
-)/uh  '*r  -id..1  t.     The    joal    for  a  s  ch '  zopn  ren  i  c  child   is   to  peel 
r,.*f  any  secordarv  overlay  w^  i  ch  ~ay  have  been  added  by  poor 
►vir-dling  and  ~*\^\^\zr   the.  basic  limitations  which  remain.  Likewise 
for  a  r>rain   injured  child  or  a  sociopath,  one  maximizes  what  the 
c^ild  car   :!o ,   but  does  not  expect   that  underlying  difficulty  to 
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a^ear.       *e  .-.0r-.  of  T-0~-a.,  Oes*  a~d  fi  I  rcu   f!Q^)  and  C:ker, 
■  ->  yol^t  or  -o'st  ; op rop r i d te I y .         T 1  e  there  are 

j^'jodls   for  particular   I  -uervent  'ons  ,   the  deter- 
r  sDec!        youngster  is  a  co~p  ■  o* 

ag^a:  ■  c  test. 


•  -ao  r;o»a  !  s  ar 
"  I  ~  ^  a  1    '"at  r  '  ^ 
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r  m    C  !  I  p  :  cal  As  Jes5"€',t 
j'^!-os:b  compotes  assigp-^p.t  to  a  category        t*.<r  psyinia- 
t'*-  ".-ref:  I  at -re.        p        r  of  soph  J  s  t !  ca  te  d  diagnostic  syste-s 
ap-J  •:  *  a  •• :» '  * '  :a  t  i  op  s  c  "  e ~e 3  pave  ~een   developed,  or  t-ose  by 

*•'.■"!-,  y :  '  1  e  a"  i  r-  .  ro  ** '  t   '  1  0  7  3  .  D  r  -  c"   ■  up  p  up  T  j  s  K  ?  d  Ti~j$crlct),  and 

e  t  -3 1     '        1    "^present  t^e  "ost  ;o^plete  e**^r:-.     Late cor  leal 
s.sre^s  pjfte-   :aonct    iescrise  specific  c>  i  1  d  re"  :    :p  par.    :u'ar,  the 
:.  r  vr, !  e  -  ^  of  -!"o';t^   c  ^ :  I  d  r  e     do  p  ot   fit  "to  s  t  scenes.     But  assess- 
•<*■"' t   ■  *»  ':j     reader  concept   than  d'annosis.     Assess""«"t   involves  des- 
rr'^i^j  d!^^^'rir,s  of  t  he  child1  j  de  ve 1 o pmen  t ,  as  we 1  1  as 

■_  o  <j : *_~e  cop  J   t "  o~     of  fie  interact!  op  of  the  environment  with 
r4-.e  c-.;  !d  '£ngel  ,   1^6?:  . 

*u.  r.»-  cr?t;c  is-s  can  be  leveled  at   the  psvcnodynam;  c 
oosit-or   ' "   the  ar^a  o*  assessment.     One  Is   the  preoccupation  with 
^  ! -»tor  ;  .--I  i    f«Ktof5-"^/»n  to  tne  point,  at   t  i      ■  ,  of  reading  back- 
.v  a  r  *\  i     "o current   c  o  n  "  '  t  :  "-n  s  a  r  d   i      1 y  i  n  g  antecedents  which  fit 
• '••v;  r»!  '  c.i  1    •;.o"  ritr  .,:S,      "   the  absence  of  any  verifying  information; 
;         f     '•f'.fpr  ~jst  "  ^  /e  been  such  and  so  because  the  child  is  now 
s     '  ...      *'n  i  1  e  V's    ts  st' 11   a  problem,   the  dynamic  position 

-•3  s  i  "  •  'pr.  rated  certain  non  -  h  i  s  to  r  i  ca  1  elements  and  also  utilizes 
status  i  i-y'S^)"!  t  h  rouqh  ps  y  cho  1  oq  i  ca  1  tests  a-  J  i  n  te  rv  i  ew  i  ng .  A 
child's  functioning  level,  and  his  potential  are  judged.  His  hope 
and  worries  about  the  future  are  also  Important.  second  criti- 

cism of  traditional   assessment  may  oe  directed  towards  the  concen- 


' r" ;  -  - c  *  o^s.  !  t  ~a  -ee"  as  if  tne~e  *ere  ^of  !n5  direct"  ✓  unde~- 
la-oa^e  o*  a-y   !   po^tance.     Again,   such  an  aoproacH  ter^s  :o  be 

~~  '      •  rat~e-  t~a-  e^dence-:(.^c.     r  -   ■  -stance ,   if  t-e  :hil 
e . -  -  t~e  -•  js  t  c*   ;-*e  jedirral  ;,trjgqle,   it  isVt 

„•  ■  tc  *  .  .  ;oi.  evidence.     3ut  the       :  1  i  ty  to  talk  nean- 

—  g  >-i  '  ,       :r   /Ov-oter,  a~d  to  assist   in  the  direct  recognition 
'*   ^e!  i^-,     i  ce'ta'*^T   a  '"ajor  contribution  to  assessment.  The 
^'rd  crfticisr  has  :e^n  mat,    i  r,   interpretation,  not  only  did  the 
ndi. '-dual's  fantasy  life   loo^  over-large,  but   it  was  assumed  that 
11  behavior  ,vas  a  conseque-ce  of  internalized  pathogen":  features. 
*  truth  -uch  of  rKe  bt^j^or  of  even  a  very  deviant  child  is  sit- 
latlor  specific.     Dsychody-ani cs  aoolies  to  external  as  well  as  in- 
erral    Interventions.     Redl    ''1959;  Redl  and  w'ine-en,   1952)  has 
ee~  e  pioneer   in  c!arrfy.  -q  "ois  principle;  sone  deviant  children 
arrv   tne:r  pathology  to  eve-,   c  \  rctjfrs  ta'    -2,  but  rnost  disturbed 

Uren  ar-  higntv   responsive  to  external   conditions.      In  fact,  it 
s   r-eir  -^srea4i".g  of  certain  en  v  i  rnnnen  ta  1   conditions  which  can 
et   tne~  °ff-  visits  l  good  school   program  for  disturbed 

n   Idren,   t*e  pjai!s  nay,  4i  .   first  glance  and  rest  of  the  tine, 
ehd    *   1         no  rial    children.     This    is  because  the  environment  has 
>pn  T3^.o-jiarej  to  fit   their  copinn  capacity,  and  every  effort  has 
?en  made  to  nodu'ate  orovocative  cues. 

THe  nain  difficulty  with  the  traditional  assessment  process 
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-       :^f<  !~e  -e'"3^ce  ow  t  h«  s:^g'e  case  stud.'  dD^roac-  .vh  i  ch , 

•  *•  c '  ^e^  t  a  i  1  *  ,   rs  a  c  o  ~mo  n  "■■et^od  in  be^a-zi^r  "oc  •  * '  cat "  o**  a",  .-.el  i 
'Long,  Mjrse,  ii»  -  Newa~  ,    197*,   C--.  2/.     The  sircje  case   is  c>  ten 
sre^enteJ  jrivite^et^Cd'  ^  /,  ooen   to  i  d  ■  os  •  ncrc  t i  c  ! te  ro  re  t  a  t  f  on  , 
a-^d  subject   to  every  «.ncv*r  bias.     Even  w ".en  a  case  conference   i  , 
'  i  to  collate    r-I/erse  oets  of  historical  evidence,   there  is  no 
as s  u ranee  or  objectivity.     ? I  nee  t He  p-    chodyna- ; c  pos 1 1  i on  erphas  i  ze 
the  uniqueness  jf  the   individual,  c^rouo  studies  of  children  often 
"•as ■    the  rea  1  ;  t »  . 

Two  tnirqs  nave  happened  to  move   the  case  approach  to  assess 
-ner.  t  tc    fir-ner  ground.     Ane  is  the  develcpr-er.  I  of  di  tensions  for 
assessment,  with  anchor  points,  when  possible.     The  other  develop- 
ment  is   the  "N    if   1"  techno  oqy   (Morse,  Schwe r t fege r ,  and  Goldin, 
1973)-     Tu  i  s  enables  objective  ex*,  -  r  i  men  ta  I    research  on  the  single 
:ase,  .^ich   is  a  ^ re  usrful   process   than  grouo  studies.     The  cor_ 
ro]ar\   '     pattern  seamen  to  reveal   similar  "single  cases"  from  the 
profile  of  characteristics,   related  ?  r  te  r/ent  ions  ,   ind  outcome.  It 
.  s  possible  to  have   research  on  a   life  stream  bas ' ^    (All  port,  1962; 
White.    19^^)   which  follows  the  psychodynami  r  position. 

But   se lectio-  of   interventions  and  study  of  chdnge  requires 
as  >>»  •    "sent.     Moving  from  diagnosis  to  a*sessmtnt,   there  are  n(any 
Dattrrns  which  have  been  proposed  to  organize  data  collection.  Re- 
lating the  previous  discussions  to  the  concepts  of  ^abmovitch  (196ft) 
assessment  should  include  the  following  d  i  n«ens  i  ons  : 


23o 


Neurolog  i  ca 1   i  n teg rat  ic  . 
Intel  1 ectual  poten t  i  al 
Intel lectual  functioning 
Clarity  of  ego  boundaries 
Real i  ty  testing 

Capac;  jiv^for  depth  relationships 

Accul-turat  ion 

Anxiety  (endogenous) 

Anxiety  (exogenous) 

iiot  i  vat  ion 

Sel f-esteem 

The  sources  of  information  to  scale  such  dimensions  should 
be  nul     discipl  i  na  ry-neuro  logy  ,  psychology,  child  psychiatry,  educa- 
tion, social  work,  and  so  on.     The  sources  should  be  test  data,  clin- 
ical examination,  various  interviews,  visits,  observations,  and  trial 
placements.     (Medical  examination,  psychological   tests,  psychiatric 
interviews,  and  social  histories  have  always  been  a  najor  source  of 
information.     School  history  and  performance  have  received  more  em- 
phasis of  late.)     Whoever  can  supply  past  or  present  relevant  infor- 
mation should  be  included.     While  many  dimensions  can  be  scaled,  and 
subsca led, ^ when  there  is  no  normative  comparison  information,  the 
consensus  of  judgements  based  upon  divergent  observations  is  impor- 
tant.    Assessment   is  neither  simple  nor  mechanical. 

The  history  of  psychodynami c  assessment  of  interactive  fac- 
tors has  not  been  a  glorious  one.     External   conditions  were  often 
viewed  with  bias.     Teacher  and  parent  input  were  seen  as  explanations, 
whether  they  were  or  not.     While  this  aspect  is  receiving  more  careful 
attention,  the  codification  of  information  remains  vague.     Two  things 
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should  bo  sj.'.         since  a  great  deal   depends  upon  the  child's  per- 
ception of  the     -'■'i  ■'onment,  the  reality  is  only  one  part  of  the 
study.     Second,  to  tet>  *  how  specific  behavio"     represent  responses 
to  situations,  especially  with  young  children,  observational  nur- 
series have  been  used,  where  the  input  can  be  controlled  and  results 
s  tud ied . 

The  purpose  of  assessment  is  not  to  collect  status  know- 
ledge, though  this  is  a  vital  step.     The  real  purpose  is  to  discover 
the  best  possible  intervention  for  the  child.     But  the  prescriptive 
teaching  rubric  in  current  vogue  1 acks  the  comprehens  i  veness  needed  ■ 
for  in-decth  work.     One  must  examine  carefully  both  internal  and 
external  variables.     Consideration  of  the  child's  internal  capa- 
cities and  limitations  must  always  reflect  an  awareness  of  hir 
overall  developmental   status.     As  Anna  Freud  (A.   Freud,  1965, 
PP-   25"5M  points  out,    interventional   techniques  must  be  tailored 
to  the  developmental    level  of  the  individual.     The  young  child, 
for  example,  deals  much  more  confidently  with  the  concrete  world  of 
play  than  he  does  with  words;  traditional  verbal  approaches  to 
intervention  are  only  appropriate  when  the  child  has  reasonably 
well  developed  cognitive  and  language  skills.     Thus  for  the  younger 
child,  concrete  techniques  such  as  those  of  play  therapy  are  more 
appropriate.     Special  care  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the  child 
whose  cognitive  development  has  lagged  behind  his  chronological  age 
or  with  the  child  who  has  severe  language  problems. 
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Determination  and  assessment  of  significant  external 
variables   is  fully  as   important  as  t-,e  examination  of  the  child's 
internal   dynamics  and  resources.     The  quality  of  the  child's  inter- 
Personal,  societal,  anci  physical  en  v  i  ronmen  ts  rust  be  determined, 
ana  the  accessibility  of  these  factors  to  therapeutic  change  must 
be  assessed.     The  ascertainment  of  access  i  b  i  1  i'ty  and  feasibil  i  ty 
Is  crucial,   for  theory   is  of  little  use  if  it  can't  be  put  to  work. 

Closely   related  to  the  process  of  pre- i n te rven t i on  eval- 
uation and  assessment   is  that  of  continual  monitoring  and  follow- 
ud  studv.     The  poor  record  of  so  many  therapeutic  approaches  when 
reviewed  upon  follow-up   (Crormvel 1 , 1971  )   can  be  attributed  to  two 
factors.     First,    rigidly  prescriptive  approaches  are 'often  used  and 
the  resulting  process   fails  to  match  intervention  to  the  unique 
dynamic  of  the  youngster's  problem.     Matching  superficial  symptom 
with  treatment  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  effective. 
Secondly,  many   interventions   fail    to  foster  the  development  of 
"stress   immunity."     The   intervention  may  have  been  appropriate 
to  reduce  malfunction  but  the  total    therapeutic  environment  may 
have  been  so  protective  that  the  strength  for  unprotected  life 
has  not  evolved.     Or  the  environment  to  which  the  child  is  returned 
remains  so  stressful,   that  the  child  cannot  function  when  he  returns. 
Conversely,  some  so-called  therapeutic  institutions  are  themselves 
highly  stressful   and  cultivate  deviance   (Rosenhan,   I973)    in  such  a 
way  that  the  child  may   learn  to  cope  within  the  context  of  those 
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expectations,  but  re/rains  unready  to  return  to  his  native  envi ron- 
men  t . 

The  specific  interventional    techniques  which  are  chosen 
and  defined  as  a  result  of  the  assessment  process  all  share  certain 
basic  characteristics.     The  aim  of  any  therapeutic  program  is  to 
maximize,  redesign,  and  restructure  the  relevant  components  of  the 
child's   interactional  system  to  facilitate  growth,  provide  for  un- 
learning and  relearning,  and  mobilize  needed  internal  resources. 
To  this  end  the  biomec'cal,  mental   health,  and  educational  institu- 
tions  interact  with  one  another  in  providing  significant  therapeu- 
tic input  to  the  whole  range  of  children  classed  as  "disturbed," 
"socially  maladjusted,"  etc.     (Michigan  Association  for  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Children,  1973)- 
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IV.      TECHNIQUES  OF  INTERVENTION 
A.    Bio  log?  cal   Intervent  ions 
A  correlate  to  the  theoretical  emphasis  which  the  psycho- 
dynamic  school  places  upon  biological  predispositions  and  develop- 
ment is  the  use  of  medical    interventions  and  other  approaches  which 
affect  constitutional  and  physiological  variables.     There  is  con- 
cern for  perinatal  health  and  diet,   for  the  physical  care  which 
the  child  receives,  and  for  other  parameters  which  facilitate  op- 
timal growth  and  development.     Where  physiological  deficits  or  ab- 
normalities contribute  to  the  child's  problem,  a  broad  range  of 
biomedical   intervention  nay  be  indicated. *    These  include  special 
compensatory  diets   (such  as  those  for  phenylketonuria),  drugs  which 
Facilitate  recovery  (such  as  the  major  tranquilizers  used  for  some 
schizophrenics),  and  drugs  which  regulate  and  minimize  pathological 
processes   (such  as  the  amphetamines  used  in  hyperactivity). 

Fully  as   important  as  the  fact  that  biomedical  interven- 
tions are  used  by  the  psychodynami ci st ,   is  the  Way  in  which  they 
are  used.     This,  in  fact,   is  the  keystone  of  biomedical  interven- 
tion from  the  psychodynami c  view.     Because  one  is  always  concerned 
with  the  total  child  and  the  complex  dynamics  of  his  problem,  bio- 
logical   interventions  are  never  used  without  also  employing  paral- 


This  group  of  interventions   is  discussed  ?>  detail    in  L,  I  , 
Kameya's  paper,  "Biophysical   Interventions  in  Emotional 
f)isturban;e,"  which  appears  in  this  volume. 

'?  ■'  j  * ) 
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le!    interventions  *hich  speak  to  the  child's  psychological  needs. 
The  individual  and  his  intimate  participation  in  therapy  must  never 
be  overlooKed.     From  this  viewpoint,  to  orescribe  drugs  for  a  child 
without  discussing  with  the  child  that  decision  and  his  feelings 
and  fears  about  it  may  do  nore  harm  than  good.     Such  isolated  use 
of  biological   tools  may  undermine  a  child's  already  precarious 
feelings  about  the  intent  of  others,  foster  dependency,  etc.  Thus, 
although  biological  approaches  are  necessary  and  important,  they 
are  appropriate  only  as  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  aynam- 
ically  oriented  program  for  intervention. 
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8.     Interventions  V*ii  ch  Depend  Upon 
the  Normal  Growth  Process 

Sore  psychodynamic  interventions  focus  on  the  mobilization 
of  normal  growth  assertions  to  facilitate  corrective  changes.  An- 
other set  of  interventions   is   indicated  for  more  severe  deviance 
where  carefully  designed  specialized  programs  are  required  to  re- 
store health.     The  overlap  of  the  same  process  in  these  two  cate- 
gories  is  obvious  in  many  instances.     The  same  psychological  sup- 
port function  becomes   intensified  at  the  second  level  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  the  child's  consolidated  deviant  system, 
Yet,  >>hile  he  carries  within  himself  certain  pre-set  patterns  of 
behavior,  his   repertoire  is  still,   in  varying  degrees,  always  in 
responsive  interaction  with  a  given  set  of  external  conditions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  there  is  an  "instinct  to 
grow  up  healthy  and  relatively  conflict  free."    Yet  we  see  so  many 
examples  of  youngsters  wanting  to  join  the  normals,  be   like  others, 
and  find  a  reasonable  solution  to  their  stress.     As  indicated,  the 
psychodynamic  position  sees  a  life  sequence  in  Er i kson i an  te rms , 
with  the  modulator  of  growth  being  the  interactive  processes,  both 
within  and  without.     Also,  as  stated,   the  pattern  of  growth  is  qual- 
ified by  biological   limitations.     The  evolution  of  the  life  sequence 
is  always  highly  individualistic.     If  we  can  reduce  the  stress  and 
provide  the  interactive  substance  needed  by  children,   the  growth 
process  will  bend  toward  assuming  the  normal  developmental  sequence. 
This  requires  two  things:     getting  an  environment  suited  to  the 
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child's   level   a^d  cop  *  n  3  ability,  and  providing  an  environnent 
which  has  the  psychological  nutrients  necessary  to  foster  growth. 
G  i  ven  a  reasonable   interactive  envi  ronmen  t  ,   the  re  a  re  many  ch  i  1  d  ren 
who  wou 1 d  res  pond  and  ^ob  i  1  i  ze  their  resources    (in  an  erratic  up- 
and-down  course,  to  be  sure)  toward  eventual  normal  behavior.  We 
turn  first,   then,   to  interventions  which  are  designed  to  give  the 
distraught  youngs  ter  what  he  shou 1 d  have  had  all   along,  cut  to  his 
individual  measure.     These  include  re storing  the  family  function, 
compen s a tory  schoo ling  (breaking  the  trans fe re nee  bind,  specific 
curricular  programming),  and  broader  community  interventions.  It 
will  be  evident  at  once  that  this  material  does  not  add  up  to  a 
systematic  and  integrated   taxonomy  of  interventions.      It  is  held 
together  only  as  a  reflection  of  the  basic  psychodynami c  position 
as  presented.     Growth   is  an  interactive  process  with  an  hygienic 
environment:     can  we  suggest  interventions  that  would  rest  at  the 
level   of  restoring  this  environment? 

Processes  Which  Aim  to  Restore  the  Family  to  a  Reasonably  Function- 
ing Interactive  System 

The  long  history  of  the  child  guidance  movement   is  evidence 
of  the  concern  to  help  the  family  become  an  adequate  "child-upbring- 
ing" institution.     There  have  been  several  approaches  to  working 
with  the  various  significant  persons   in  the  child's  life.  Perhaps 
the  most  widely  practiced  is  that  of  family  therapy   (Ackerman , 
1961a,   1 96 1 b ;  Loehner,   1971).     This  technique  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  "the  family  group  can  make  or  break  mental  health 
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Ucker-vm.   IQ6U.  ,.23D."    The  interactions  of  the  primary  target 
child  wit-  the  other  members  of  his  intimate  family  are  instrumental 
in  the  developnent  and  suoport  of  disturbance   (Henry,  1 965) .  Family 
therapy  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  identified  patient   is  not 
necessarily  the  on 1 v  deviant  member  of  the  family  system.  Those 
-ho  have   interacted  with  hi.  ;n  destructive  ways  may  need  help  and 
so~eti-.es  for-al  treatment. 

Although  the  therapist  may  or  may  not  also  see  family  members 
individually,   the  emphasis   is  on  interviews  with   the  entire  family 
group,  excluding  no  one   in  the  family  counseling  or  therapy  sessions. 
Such  a  situation  gives   the   therapist  a  firsthand  view  of  the  stress- 
ful or  even  pathological  dynamics  of  the  family,    in  a  far  more  re- 
liable way  than  reconstruction  of  those  dynamics   from  an  individual 
patient'i  narrative,    interviews  with  the  family  members,  or  case 
history  records.     The  techniques  employed  by  the  therapist  include 
observation  and  verbal    interpretation,  pointing  out  the  processes, 
fostering  insight  and  honesty,  and  examining  the  alliances  and  be- 
haviors that  he  observes.     He  may  bring  in  reality  factors,  occa- 
sionally support  family  members  against  alliances  of  others,  suggest 
or  ask  for  alternative  solutions  to  problems,  give  interpretations, 
and  so  on.     At  all   times  the  emphasis  is  on  family  process  and  dy- 
namics.    The  assumption  is  that  some  families  can  make  that  degree 
of  change  necessary  to  allow  the  child  normal  growth.     The  concepts 
used  are  those  of  the  psychodynamic  persuas i on ,'  wi t!    the  same  concern 
for  assessment  of  the  system  as  for  assessment  of  the  individual. 
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The   i  r.  t  e  rp  re  t  .at "  ve  h-^e  i  r-.c  1 -.ides  both  conscious  and  unconscious  be-* 
idvior  cons  i  derat  i  tins .     It  is   iMrortant   to  consider  major  differ- 
ences between   family  styles.     There  are  inadequate  families,  who 
c -in not  c o p o  an  3  need  advice  an  3  help  and  often  3 re  willing  (at  their 
le/el)    to  take    ilrect   5jy-;estion.     Then  there  are  neurotic  (psychot- 
ic)  families  ..-^n  are  sc.  Intertwined  that   to  unravel    the  child'r 
problem  '<'■:->  tf»  unravel   the  faril/. 

■•n  extension  of  the  principles  of  family  therapy  is  embodied 
In  trie  technique  of  network  t  herapy .     This  approach  is  designed  to 
include   in  the  therapeutic  intervention  those  ext ra- f ami  1 i a  1  persons 
who  have  significant   influences  over  some  or  all  of  the  family  mem- 
bers.    Speck   (1967)   reports  the  case  of  a  twenty-year-old  autistic 
man  and  his  mother.     He  treated  them  first  by  making  them  the 
"children"  in  .in  artificial   family  for  which  they  chos.e  the  "parents," 
and  then  'neetinu,  weekly  with  this  "family"  and  aH  of  their  friends. 
This  group  of  about   thirty  people  met  for  six  months;  at  the  end  of 
this   tine   the  son     broke  many  of  his  strong  maternal   ties,  moved 
into  his  own  apartment,  and  soon  started  a  job,  which  he  had  never 
held  before.     -Vnonq  the  other  group  members,  Speck  also  W35  able  to 
identify   improvements   in  a  number  oT  dyadic  relationships. 

The  analysis  of  the  family  dynamics  may  identify  specific 
problems,  s-jch  as  the  child  being  the  scapegoat   (Vogel  and  Bell, 
I960)  or  beino  given  double  messages   (Bateson  Jit  aj_  -  '556)  about  proper 
behavior.     Johnson  (1972)  describes  the  phenomenon  of  "superego 
lacunae"  as  a  mechanism  underlying  antisocial  behavior  in  certain 
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adolescents.  There  are  strong  secondary  rewards  in  disturbance  for 
these  children  whose 

parents  unconscious  condoning  of  the  acting  out  of 
a_social    impulses  by  the  child  may  serve  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  allowing  the  parent  vicarious  gratification 
of  forbidden   impulses  as  well  as  the  expression  of 
hostile  destructive  impulses  felt  toward  the  child 
(Johnson,   1972,  p. 525,  unde r 1 i n i n g  ou rs ) . 

When  such  dynamics  underly  the  cnild's  behavior,   it   is  clearly  nec- 
essary to  work  with  both  the  parents  and  the  child,  either  separate- 
ly or  in  family  therapy. 

When  the  child  is  a  family  scapegoat   (Vogel  and  Bell,  I960) 
or  finds  pseudo-stupidity  his  route  to  survival,  the  total  family 
interpersonal  environment  must  be  altered.     Such  alterations  are 
particularly  difficult  with  families  that  cannot  face  the  loss  of 
their  diversion.    When  changes  cannot  be  fostered,   it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insulate  the  child  from  the  family  through  compensating 
school    life,  which  enriches  the  opportunity  for  normal  growth. 

In  brief,   the  major  supporting   (or  diverting)  agency  in  the 
child's  life  is  still  his  family— his  parents,  siblings,  and  extended 
family  nembers.     Relying  on  the  interactive  process,  the  psycho- 
dynamic  therapist  seeks  to  restore  health-giving  potentials  in  the 
fan?!-  when  possible.     What  should  it  provide?     Love,  security, 
concern,  models,  care  and  systematic  training.     Of  course,  few 
f^nilies  approach  the  ideal.     Sometimes  mitigating  the  stress,  far 
short  of  perfection,  will  allow  the  child  survival.     There  are 
distorted  families  and  inadequate  families,  doing  their  best,  but 
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oyer^e  He.-?.     The  ?s  vc-^odviar  i  c  aDDroach  stresses  the  need  for 
adults  .-*ith  strength  as  .-.'ell  as  love,  who  can  limit  as  well  as  give 
I o  child  ren  . 

In  discussing  the  cnMd's   learning  of  sanctions  for  rni  s  behav- 
ior,   Rudolf  DreUurs    {I960)  suggests  that  the  "natural  consequences11 
of  a  cnilJ's  oena^icr  are  ~ost  effective,  and  Ferster   (1967)  indi- 
cates that  natural   reinforcers  are  to  be  preferred  over  arbitrary 
rewards  or  punishments.      It,  for  example,  coning  hone  late  for 
dinner  means  eating  a  cold  dinner  (Holt,  1 ??2 ,  p. 106),  the  child 
will  come  to  learn  that  his  behaviors  have  cleor  and  inherent  con- 
sequences ,  above  and  beyond  whatever  punishments  he  may  attribjte 
to  fickle  or  mean  adults.     Conversely,  the  child  can  learn  the 
pleasureable  benefits  of  his  own  behavior  when  a  consistent  environ- 
ment responds  to  the  child's  progress  and  successes.     Love  has  been 
so  much  discussed  that   it   is  easy  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
"reality"  principle  which  Freud  himself  delineated.     There  are  so 
many  children  with  fantasies  of  omnipotence  and  with  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  place  in  the  world,  that  reality  must  be  empha- 
s  i  zed . 

Intervention,   then,  aims  to  provide  restorative  assistance 
through  giving  the  child  a  reasonable  family  in  which  ne  can  grow 
"well."    But  it  is  net  always  possible  to  orient     families  and 
seldom  is  it  easy  even  at  best.     Some  of  the  most  normal  appearing 
families  are  the  most  difficult  to  alter.     The  intertwining  rela- 
tionships have  solidified  and  any  alteration  of  one  disturbs  them 
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a?1.     The  naive  interviewers  frequently  underestimate  the  complexi- 
ties, expecting  too  much  from  advice-giving  or  contracts  which  might 
be  suggested  for  certain  inadequate  families  h..»  seldom  cl  mqe 
neurotic  ones  with  unobtrsive  problem? . 
fj^jjdwl2_a^  Restorative-Supportive  Sen*. 

"here  are  those  children  who  have  ^  ■  -  H,oi;iens  of  various 

types  but  demonstrate  neither  academic  nor  school  adjustment  diffi- 
culties.    There  are  other  youngsters  who  are  exposed  to  severe 
stress  outride  the  school  but  they  "transfer"  their  acting  out  to 
the  school  setting-especially  if  they  are  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences in  the  home.     A  teacher  is  less  threatening.  Developmental 
and  crisis  difficulties  may  be  accessible  because  the  school  is 
used  as  the  arena  for  the  acting  out.     Then  there  are  those  pupils 
with  academic  and/or  behavioral  reactive  responses  to  a  poor  school 
environment.     Because  of  the  holistic  nature  of  the  child's  devel- 
opment,  the  problems   in  one  stress  area  tend  to  flood  into  other 
previously  conflict-free  ^reas  as  well;  conversely,  there  may  be 
complete  segmentation  of  contaminated  and  free  spheres  in  some 
chi  ldren. 

The  modern  analytic  literature  contains  extensive  discussion 
of  the  range  0f  causes  of  learning  difficulties   (Buxbaum,  1 96A ; 
Liss,   I955;  Pearson,   1952;  Klein,   1 9^9;  Engl i  sh  and  Pearson,  1972; 
Grunebaum,   1962)  and  school  phobias   (Sperling,   1 967 ;  Klein,  19^5; 
Sperry  et^  aJL,  1958),     As  with  any  other  specific  symptom,  there  are 
many  dynamic  situations  which  may  result  in  schoo I  -  re  I  a  ted  problems. 
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Among  these  are  trauma,  withdrawal   from  school   to  avoid  hurt,  with- 
drawal from  school   to  stay  close  to  mother  and  home,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  problems  from  other  sectors  to  the  school   learning  sit- 
uation, ev/en  to  specific  subjects  or  skills. 

J'jst  as  in  any  other  situation,  careful  assessment  of  the 
severity  and  dynamics  of  the  problem  must  pt  acede  rh»-     ^  s  t  i  t  >  ;io- 
of  any  intervention.      In  the  present  upsurge  of  so'canoO  schc  "1 
phobic  problems,  close  collation  of  school  and  mental  health  efforts 
is  suggested,  with  a  plan  for  early  and  strong  pressure  to  maintain 
r^c  pupil   in  school.     Elective  mutism  is  seen  as  a  strong  manipula- 
tive negativism  rather  than  a  speech  problem  per  se,  calling  for 
both  individual   therapy  and  situational  inducements* 

Since  the  school   is  a  mi ni -cul ture ,  its  psychological  poten- 
tials as  a  resource  for  disturbed  children  are  almost  endless.  But 
there  must  be  flexibility  to  rieet  particular  pupil  needs.     The  need 
for  aides,  tutors,  and  conjoint  work  of  teachers  and  therapists  is 
indicated.     The  assessment  process  avoids  surface,  self-defeating 
efforts.     For  example,  there  are  pupils  who  are  described  as  pre- 
occupied with  attention  getting  when  in  reality  they  may  need  the 
substantiation  of  love  and  caring  to  feel  worthwhile.     The  psycho- 
dynamic  approach  would  not  recommend  modification  of  surface  behav- 
ior without  humanizing  care.     School  procedures  for  the  mildly  and 
seriously  disturbed  obviously  overlap,  and  the  rectification  of  the 
school  environment  is  a  matter  of  degree,   the  same  basic  human  needs 
being  present  for  the  normal  child,  mildly  disturbed,  and  the  seri- 
ously disturbed, 
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Minimization  of  streae  in  the  school  envinrment     What  is 
the  possible  psychological  substance  of  school?     The  range  is  from 
the  impact  of  a  total   tone  or  stance  which  promotes  certain  values 
and  expectations  to  the  impact  of  specifically  designed  interventions 
for  an  anxious  learning-disability  pupil.     Sarason  has  described  how 
the  "constitution  of  the  classroom  .on,  ,971),"  which  embodies 

the  rules  of  behavior,   is  usuallv  d  arbitrarily  by  the 

teacher.     from  the  psychodynam,         ...  :W>  the  pa rt , ci pa t ion  of 

pupils  in  the  evolution  of  the  code  an,;  ..orking  through  issues  is 
therapeutic. 

The  school  can  regulate  the  degree  of  comfort  vs.  stress  in 
many  ways.     According  to  the  reality  principle,  conformity  can  gener- 
ate rewards  and  survival.     On  the  pther  hand,  the  pleasure  principle 
is  a-co  significant.     Gratifications  can  be  intensified.     £go  growth 
through  skills  and  accomplishments  can  increase  both  personal  compe- 
tency and  self  esteem  to  cope  with  life  as  well.     There  are  ways  to 
reduce  anxiety  and  fear  of  failure  through  the  careful  selection  „« 
material,   through  gradation  of  steps  to  assure  success,  and  through 
ending  demands  for  "perfection."    School   is  a  place  of  work  and 
creativity  and  of  fun  and  play.     The  social  context  of  school  pro- 
vides a  laboratory  for  peer  and  authority  corrective  role  learning 
for  the  scapegoat  or  bully.     There  are  so  many  reality  factors,  that 
direct  interpretation  is  a  natural  expectation.     There  are  peer  and 
adult  models  available.     Competition  can  be  mitigated,  cooperation 
enhanced  through  educational  methodology,   if  one  so  chooses.  There 
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is  bibl  iotherapy  and  a  vast  array  of  r.ogn  i  t  i  ve-curr  i  cul  ar  approaches 
described  elsewhere.     A  unique  blend  of  cognitive-affective  synthesis 
can  be  undertaken  sys tema t i Co ' 1 y .     Any  environment  with  such  poten- 
tials has  at  once  the  power  to  be  corrective  or  destructive.  A 
youngster  can  find  c  new  target  for  hate  and  fear,  or  new  and  use- 
ful  things   to  do  and  people  to  care  about.     The  capacity  for  utiliz- 
ing the  potential  of  the  school   resources  for  mental  health  ends 
requires  special  edv.r  -    -'ell  as  flexibility  to  Ju 

what  is  needed. 

The  school,  from  this  viewpoint,  provides  special  people  who 
do  therapeutic  teaching   (dealing  with  the  affective-cognitive  mix) 
rather  than  remedial  teaching.     The  individualization  can  include 
peer  and  lay  parent  surrogates,  such  as  proposed  in  the  Teaching 
Moms  concept   (Donahue  and  Nichtern,   1965;   Fenichel,  1966).  Thera- 
peutic personnel,  however,  lay  or  professional,  d0  not  become  so 
because  assigned  a  role.     One's  concern  would  be  with  the  identifi- 
cation image  provided  by  the  person.     There  should  be  people  avail- 
able who  can  help  when  you  are  in  crisis,  or  to  speak  to  when  you 
need  special  help  with  your  "internal  cu r r r cu I  urn . "    Crisis  inter- 
vention as  a  mental  health  teaching  process  has  been  described 
by  Caplan   (196*0.     Such  school   resources  are  especially  important 
for  disturbed  youngsters   (Newman,  1967). 

School   can  even  provide  help  for  the  child's  life  in  many 
ways  which  have  long-term  implications.     We  can  see  in  the  school 
normal  activities  which  are  similar  to  established  therapies: 
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recreation,  work,   relationship,  group,    identification,  achievement, 
music,  art,  dance,  and  even  Slavson's  activity  group  (Slavson, 
I9*»3).      If  they  can  become  special   therapies,   the  school  can  use 
them  as  therapeutic  tools. 

The  therapeutic  consequences  of  active   i nvo 1 vemen t' and 
participation  are  facilitated  by  experiences  which  are  intrinsically 
appealing  to  the  child's  normal    interests  and  curiosity.     A  study 
by  Kounin  et_al. ,    (,966)  has  demonstrated  that   in  the  classroom  a 
high   level  of  "seatwork  variety  .  •  .reduces  an   increase  in 

appropriate  behavior  in  both  normal   and  disturbed  children.  Thus 
a  situation  which  minimizes  boredo,  and  maximizes   involvement  can 
improve  overall  pupil  behavior.     The  open  classroom,  when   it  is 
guided  by  a  perceptive  teacher,  can  embody  a  high  therapeutic 
potential    (Knoblock,   1 97 3 ;   Dennison,   1969).     Since  the  psychodynami c 
position  anticipates   interaction,   this   is  not  a  proposal   for  laissez 
faire  or  for  converting  the  class   into  a  classical   clinic  type 
setting   (Berkowitz  and  Rothman  ,  i960). 

One  cannot  discuss   the  school  situation  without  touching  0n 
the  issue  of  stress,  particularly  the  almost  universally  experi- 
enced test-anxiety   (Sarason,  et.' a1_.  ,     I960).     One  hopes,  of  course, 
for  the  temporary  and  eventual   total  elimination  of  tests,  with 
the  substitution  of  better  methods  of  feedback  and  evaluation. 
Many  alienated  delinquents  and  deprived  children  find   it  impossible 
to  cope  with  failure   induced  by  present  practices.     As  Kohl  (1969) 
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points  out,  however,  nearly  all  children  must  deal  at  some  point 
with  batteries  of  standardized  tests,  often  with  baffling  coded 
answer  sheets  and  unfamiliar  types  of  questions.    As  Glasser  (1969) 
says,  schools  should  be  without  failure.     But  until  test  taking  is 
not  a  survival  skill,  special  education  hopes  to  gradually,  over 
a  period,  acclimate  the  pupil  to  the  harsh  reality,  starting  with 
possible  tasks  and  no  failure.     Since  mai nstreaming  is  a  goal,  and 
since  school  success  is  critical   to  that  goal,  the  matter  cannot 
be  ignored.     Kohl  thus  undertook  to  teach  his  Harlem  youngsters 
how  to  take  the  tests  that  determined  such  important  things  as 
their  class  placement,  their  IQ  ratings,  etc.    As  students  took 
practice  tests  and  discussed  how  tests  were  structured,  "their  anx- 
iety decreased  to  a  manageible  level,  and  therefore  they  were  able 
to  apply  things  they  had  discovered  in  their  own  thinking,  reading, 
and  writing  to  situations  that  arose  in  the  test  (Kohl,  1969,  p.  3^0). " 
After  their  short  introduction  to  test-taking,  students1 
reading  scores  jumped  one  to  three  years  over  scores  they  had 
achieved  a  few  months  earlier. 

Breaking  the  transference:    minimizing  undesirable  interactional 
gains.     One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  school  programs  from  the 
psychodynamic  view  is  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  disturbed  chnd*s 
motivational  structure,  conscious  and  unconscious.     Relevant  here  is 
the  concept  of  transference.     To  some  extent  the  child  responds  to 
even  purified  situations  as  if  they  were  like  those  of  the  past,  on 
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the  basis  of   incorporate.:  response  patterns.     An  accepting  teacher 
is  "as   if"  he    were  a  renting  authority  figure  encountered  in  the 
past.     As   the  perceptual  psychologists  put   it,   the  pupil  makes  over 
the  external  world  according  t0  his  past  expert  ,,s,  many  of  which 
may  have  been  traumatic.     He  has  a  set  of  expectations  which  he 
seeks  to  replicate,  even  though  they  may  be  painful.     This  "be- 
having as   if  may  be  easy  to  dispell   by  a  corrective  influence  or 
it  may  require  extensive,   lonq-rorn,  repe—i  ..learning  experiences, 
and  even  then   li, ,  d  be  f<1CtfJ  w,th  g  combination  Qf  ■ 

insight-bareness  and  external  conditions  which  rectify  the  cause. 

Often  the  problem  is  that  unwittingly  we  reinforce  the  very 
behavior  patterns  we  wish  to  eradicate,  because  we  ignore  the 
environmental    responses  we- are  producing.     Random  or  inappropriate 
"reinforcement  overkill"  may  encourage  the  child  to  do  what  we 
would   like   to  eliminate   (Forness  and  MacHMlan,    1972,  Becker,  et  al.. 
1967).     The  behaviorists,  with  their  emphasis  on  acute,  careful 
observation  of  events,  have  moved  this   from  a  vague  general  concept 
to  a  concrete  data-base,   though  with  different   resolutions.  As 
suggested   in  a  prior  section,  a  pupil  craves   love  and  -  '..tionship 
and  behaves  to  demand  attention.     His  real   need  J s  often  very  hard  ' 
to  meet,  and  he  forces  attention  from  the  teacher  by  obverse 
behavior.     The  more  the  appetite  for  being  wanted  and  cared  for 
is  whetted  but  not  met  by  attention,  the  more  the  pupil  behaves  to 
maintain  second-best,  which  is   increasing  attention  at  all  costs. 
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Or,  another  pupil  nay  expect  hostility  from  adults  or  peers,  and 
persist   in  provocation  until   his  expected  view  of  the  world  comes 
true.     We  give  in  and  get  angry.     This  also  may  permit  the  child 
the  license  for  guilt-free  counter-hostility.      If  a  child  feels  he 
can't  do  the  work  and  continually  demonstrates  "I   can't,"  :u  is 
sometimes  consciously  or  unconsciously  substantiated  by  his  teachers 
who  virtually  do  his  ^n-  for  hin      When  one  has   learne  -  to  fc   1  he 
is  an  unwo '-My  person,  his  quest  is  to  continually  explore  the 
truths  of  his  fear.     You  are  what  you  think  you  are,  and  so  behave 
to  prove  it. 

Since  it   is  obvious  that  not  all  past  experience  remains 
equally  potent   in  the  present  configuration  of  the  youngster,  the 
danger  of  the  psychodynami c  approach  is   in  making  false  linkages 
with  history,  or   in  neglecting  the  fact  that  habitual  behaviors 
often  come  to  have  a  sequence  of  their  own;  a  habitual  response 
ma>  be  based  upon  arousal  cues  connected  to  historical  events,  but 
which  occur  even  in  the  absence  of  the  original  psychological 
condition.     We  all  persist  in  many  behaviors  even  though  the 
situations  no  longer  produce  the  original  deep  generating  motiva- 
tions.    There  are  those  still  expecting  tokens  of  love  on  birthdays 
long  after  we  have  substantiated  our  "lovabll i ty . "    The  youngster 
approaches  a  new  task  with  "1  can't"  when  it   is  clear  he  realizes 
he  can.     For  those  behaviors  which  have  outlasted  their  useful 
personal  dynamic  and  which  no  longer  are  deeply  invested  in  an 
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active  motivational  matrix,  the  ana lys i s -of -cause  approach  is 
unwarranted.     |n  most  instances  we  could  find  somethiDg  if  we  )ooked 
hard  enough.     However,  environmental  manipulation,  with  awareness 
of  what  is  going  on,   is  sufficient. 

Th,J       'f  'Port  ..'.t  t:ot  only  to  generate  positive  motives 

lor  change  ,ut  also  to  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  being 
disturbed.     Red!  and  Wineman's  (1952)  tactic  of  "planned  jjnnrtn^" 
is  an  example  of  such  a  technique.     If  the  interest  and  attention 
that  bizarre  behavior  usually  generates   is  withheld,   the  behav- 
ior is  less  likely  to  be  attractive  to  the  child.     There  are 
examples  of  patients  "learning"  -o  give  what  their  therapist  wants, 
rather  than  what  is  real. 

Or,   in  another  context,  where  a  child's  relationship  with 
his  teacher  is  felt  to  be  overly  dependent,  Hansen  (1971)  suggests 
the  use  of  the  ta£e  record^  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  student 
with  pre-recorded  individualized  lessons,  without  monopolizing  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention. 

Cuvncular  approaches  as  interventions.    Among  the  basic 
considerations  for  curricular  approaches  to  emotional  disturbances 
which  Rhodes   ( 1 963)  outlines  are: 

1.  The  child  should  have  new  experiences  in  relation  to  .. 
his  old  problems. 

2.  The  child  should  be  surrounded  with  new  opportunities 
which  will  call  up  such  positive  rotives  as  adventure, 
achievement,  exploration,  and  discovery. 
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3.     Learning  should  be  active  /e  Se      'V  input  throu,  s 

many  channels  as  possib1^. 

ll,     Acti.irl-s  should  cent-    ;u  »'    -h  the  child 

values  -iost. 

5.    The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  reflect  back  on  experiences 

and  consider  what  meaning  they  hold  for  him. 

In  addition  to  such  specific  educational   interventions  as  Indicated 
above,  there  have  been  suggestions  for  a  restorative  curriculum 
which  capitalizes  on  the  latent  se 1 f -correct i ve  capacities  of  the 
disturbed  child  to  enhance  emotional  growth  and  mental  health. 
Insight  and  understanding  of  emotional  problems  do  not  always 
have  to  be  gained  within  the  highly  individualized  learning  context 
of  counseling  or  individual  psychotherapy.     Personal  discovery 
can  be  made  through  the  curricular  context  as  well.     The  currlcular 
approaches  to  mental  health  vary  greatly  in  their  focus,  from 
establishment  of  basic  learning  skills  to  fostering  awareness  of 
the  child's  feelings  and  needs. 

In  their  experimental  study  Minuchln  et    aU   (.1967)  used 
ten  sequential   lessons  to  develop  basic  skills  needed  for  learning 
and  cormunicatton.     The  subjects  of  their  lessons  included: 
listening 

implications  of  noise 
staying  on  the  topic 

taking  turns,  sharing  in  communication 

tel 1 ing  a  simple  story 

building  up  a  longer  story 

asking  cogent  and  relevent  questions 

categorizing  and  classifying  information 

role-playing 
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Severa       .rr.^lar  approaches  focus  more  specifically  on 
the  child  as  an  ,  otionaJ  being.     Such  curricula  reflec*  several 
bas  i  c  bel iefs : 

1.  It  is  both  unrealistic  and  undesirable  to  try  to  eliminate 
the  child's  emotional   involvements  from  the  classroom. 

2.  rhildren  learn  best  when  the  subject  matter  is  relevant  to 
thei r  experiences  and  interests 

3.  As  Weinstein  and  Fan  t  in  1  write,  "unless  knowledge  is  related 
to  an  affective  state  in  the  learner,  the  likelihood  that  ' 

it  will   influence  behavior  is  limited  (Weinstein  and  Fantini, 
1970,  p.  28)/' 

Although  these  curricula  were  not  specifically  designed  for  use 
with  emotionally  disturbed  children,  these  basic  concerns  (as 
well  as  many  of  the  specific  techniques  within  each  curriculum) 
conform  closely  to  Rhodes'  criteria  for  work  with  the  disturbed. 
The  point  here  is,   the  psychodynami c  approach  does  not  favor 
an  antiseptic,  exclusively  cognitive  or  ski  1 1 -oriented  educational 
experience,  for  either  normal  or  disturbed  children.     The  fact 
is  that  most  classrooms  for  the  disturbed  already  have  a  surplus 
of  unexploited  emotional  experiences.     The  curricular  programs 
which  have  been  a-veloped  to* exploit  experiences  are  thus  very 
relevant  to  teaching  the  disturbed  child. 

Several  curricula  and  textbooks  reflect  these  concerns  ex- 
plicitly.    Jones   (1968)  discusses  "Man,  A  Course  0f  Study/'  a 
curriculum  developed  from  the  ideas  of  Jerome  Bruner.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  social  studies  curriculum  is  man's  nature — h 
universal  characteristics  and  his  differences  from  culture  to 
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culture.     Much  use  is  made  of  realistic  films  and  stories  depicting 
important  aspects  of  the  live;  of  men  in  other  cultures.  Attention 
is  paid  to  the  cognitive  content  which  they  contain.     Jones  suggests 
equal   time  for  the  affective  responses  aroused.     Materials  include 
allusions  to  such  emot i on- 1 aden  subjects  as  the  selenecide  and 
infanticide  practiced  by  the  Nets  t 1 i  k  v  the  relative  values  of  being 
male  or  female,  and  pictures  of  the  bloody  killing  of  a  seal. 
The  subjects  presented  in  the  program  have  been  chosen  for  their 
relevance  to  the  developmental   tasks  of  childhood,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  emotions  and  subject  matter  is  reciprocal. 
Subject  matter  should  be  chosen  for  its  relevance  to  the  child's 
emotional  concerns,  and  the  child's  emotional    involvement  facil- 
itates his  work  with  the  subject  matter.     An  example  of  the  inter- 
relation  is  presented  in  the  discussion  of  family  life   in  Iraq 
presented  below: 

Student:     "We  don't  have  the  whole  family  living  with 
us  1  ike  they  do," 

Student:     "The  girls  there  can't  get  married  until  the 
grandfather  dies,     Thats  different  from  us." 
Student:     "I  agree  with  Sylvia.     My  whole  family  doesn4 t 
1 i ve  together," 

Student:     "Here  it's  different  about  the  boys  and  girls. 
Here  girls  learn  faster  and  are  smarter,  and  the  mother 
enjoys  having  girls  a  round  because  the  boys  are  just 
rough." 

Student:     "I  disagree.     Boys  do  just  as  much  around  the 
house  as  g  i  r 1 s . " 

Student:     "Sometimes  men  can  sew  better  than  women.  Also 
the  chefs  in  restaurants  are  usually  men." 
Student:     "Boys  and  men  are  built  more  rugged." 
Teacher :  "Therefore?" 

Student:     "I    read  a  book  about  the  frontier  days.  When 
the  mother  and  father  died  the  son  worked  all  his  life 
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to  help  the  sisters  anj  brothers  grow  up  and  get  educated  " 
Student:     "Boys  don't  change  the  baby's  diapers." 
Student:     "In  Puerto  Rico  I  had  to  work   in  the  fields  and 
the  girls  could  stay  home." 

Student:     "Mrs.  Jackson,   I  want  to  defend  my  statement. 
Because  it   is   less  work  to  hunt  and  fish  than  it  is  to 
prepare  the  food,  so  the  woman  works  harder." 
Student:     "Men  have  stronger  constitutions  than  ladies  " 
Teacher:  "Therefore?" 

Student:     "If  it  weren't  for   ladies,  men  wouldn't  even  be 
born . " 

Student:     ''How  come  they  say   'It's  a  woman's  world?1" 
Student:     "I  disagree  with  the  girls  who  say  that  girls 
are  better,  because  if  you  put  a  girl    in  a  cage  with 
a  bear:  she  would  just  cry."     (Jones,  ; 968  f  pp,  167-168) 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  such  important  concepts  as  bio- 
logical and  individual  d i f ferences /  di v! s ion  of  labor,  and  the  human  life 
cycle  are  elicited;    identity  prcMems  and  the  loaded  issue  of  sex 
roles  are  discussed.     Such  an  encounter  reflects  the  usefulness 
of   incorporating  the  child's  emotional    involvements   into  the 
process  of  his  education. 

The  approach  0f  Weinstein  and  Fantini    (1970),  whose  curri- 
culum of  affect  was  originally  developed  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  underprivileged  child,   is  very  similar.     They  place  a  strong 
emphasis  on   identification  of  the  child's  personal  concerns,  which 
they  group  into  three  broad  classes:     self  image,  disconnectedness, 
and  control  over  one's  life.     To  the  psychodynami c  psychologist, 
these  are  the  very  things  which  confound  the  child  with  problems, 
"the  intrinsic  drives  that  motivate  behavior   (Weinstein  and  Fantini, 
1970,  p.  2**)."    Education  must  speak  effectively  to  these  Concerns 
in  order  to  function.     Among  the  techniques  which  have  integrated 
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the  affective  and  the  cognitive  realms  are: 

1.  Creating  situations  .which  arouse  the  pupil's  emotional 
i  n  vo  I  vemen  t . 

A  new  unit  on  revolution,  for  example,  was  begun  by  a  new 
teacher  who  immediately  began  to  forcefully  order  all 
blue-eyed  children  out  of  the  room.     The  anger  aroused 
prompted  a   lively  discussion  of  justice,  protest,  etc. 
(Weinstein  and  Fantini,   1970,  p.  60). 

2.  "One-way  glasses". 

Pupils  practice  "seeing  specific  persons  through  "glasses" 
which  are  colored  "curious,"  1 '  th i ngs -aren 1 1 - rea 1 1 y- tha t -bad  , " 
"suspicious,"  "gloomy,"  and  so  on       (Weinstein  and  Fantini, 
1970,  pp.  70-90). 

3 .  Procedures  to  identify  pupil   concerns . 
The  Fa  raway  Island. 

Students  are  asked  to  describe  the  six  people  they  would 
choose  to  accompany  them  to  a  secluded  island. 

Ten  Years  from  Now. 

Children  are  asked  to  speculate  about  what  they  will  be 
doing  in.  ten  years.     This  situation  often  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  clarification  of  reality  factors. 

Time  Capsule. 

The  class  selects  pictures  and  songs  and  makes  a  tape 
recording  to  depict  what   they  think  is  significant  about 
the  i  r  1 i  ves . 
h.  Games 

Games  were  devised  by  the  Western  Behavioral   Science  Institute 
to  help  students  develop  their  view  of  self  and  increase  their 
self-esteem.     Examples  are  presented  below: 
"Complain,   Gripe  and  Moan". 

Each  child  gets  coupons  labelled  "home,"  "school," 
and  "block."     There  are  booths  of  the  same  names 
where  the  children  "spend"  their  coupons  to  complain 
about  each  of  these  aspects  of  their  lives, 
"Spies  from  Xenon". 

Children  are  designated  spies  from  "Xenon"  and  directed 
to  report  back  what  makes  earth  children  mad,  afraid, 
strong  or  happy. 
"Amnesia". 

An  adult  appears,  dazed.     He  reports  being  hit  and 
losing  his  memory.     Through  an  elaborate  earphone 
arrangement,   the  children  tell  him  what  has  been 
happening  and  help  him  reconstruct  his  memory. 
"Mi  rror". 

The  child   is  directed  to  "stand  up  in  front  of  that 
mirror,   look  right  at  yourself,  and  say  something  nice 
to  yourself   (Weinstein  and  Fantini,   1970,  p.  19D-" 
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The  goals  of  the  curriculum  developed  by  Raths,  Harmin,  and 
Sinon   (1966)  are  closely  related  to  those  we  have  discussed.  Their 
approach  has  grown  out  of  the  feeling 

that  the  pace  and  complexity  of  modern  life  has  so 
exacerbated  the  pr-h  em  of  deciding  what   is  good  and 
what  is  right  a-     ..nat  is  worthy  and  what  is  desirable 
that   large  numbers  of  children  are  finding  it  increasingly 
bewildering,  even  overwhelming,  to  decide  what  is  worth 
valuing,  what  is  worth  one's  time  and  energy  (Raths  et 
aJL  •   1966»        7).  — 

Their  curriculum  thus  focusses   on  the  problem  of  value  formulation 
—  c]ar?f 'cation.     Their  emphasis  is  on  the  chi Id's  own  exploration 
of  alternatives,  on  consideration  of  goals,  and  on  behavior  con- 
sistent with  his  choices;  no  one  tells  him  what  is  best. 

The  mechanisms  which  Raths  e^    aJL  have  developed  to  achieve 
these  goals  include: 

1.     Va 1 ue  c lar i f i ca t ion  responses. 

This  technique  consists  of  responding  to  statements  made  by 
the  child  m  such  a  way  that  he  must  clarify  his  feelings 
or  attitudes  to  himself  and  his  teacher.     Raths  et.  al. 
(1966,  op.  56-b7)  enumerate  thirty  "clarifying  responses" 
such  as  "How  did  you  feel  when  that  happened?"    "Did  you 
have_  to  choose  that;  was  it  a  free  cho i ce?M ' Vha t  other 
possibilities  are  there?"    "Do  you  dp_  anything  about  that 

dea?"    and  "What  do  you  have  to  assume  for  things  to 
work  out  that  way?"    Appropriate  use  of  such  value  clari- 
fications requires  sensitivity  to  those  situations  and 
statements  which  suggest  unstated  values.     ;<aths  et,  aK 
(1966,  pp.  65-72)   list  five  statement  topics  which  lend 
themselves  to  value  clarification:     attitudes,  aspirations 
purposes,   interests,  and  activities. 

2  .     Va 1 ue  sheets . 

These  are  lists  of  va 1 ue- re  1  a  ted  questions  which  are 
prompted  by  a  provocative  statement  or  reading. 

^  Role-playing, 
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A.     Contrived  incident. 

The  teacher  contrives  a  situation  to  "shock   [his]  students 
into  an  awareness  of  what  they  are  for  and  against 
(Raths  et_   aU  ,  1966,  p.  123).  " 

5.  Open-ended  questions. 

6 .  Pub  lie  i  n  te  rv  i  ews . 

The  teacher  interviews  one  of  the  pupils  "publicly" 

on  some  emotionally-charged  question  such  as  "What  do  you 

hate  about  your  sister?  '  (Raths  et    al  .  ,   1966,  p.  1*0) 

7.  Action  projects. 

Students  participate  in  projects  which  actualize  the  values 
and  goals  they  have  been  discussing. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals,  there  have  also  been 
textbooks  developed  to  strengthen  the  child's  emotional  health, 
self-concept,  etc.   Limbacher's  (1969)   Dimensions  of  Personality 
series  is  designed  to  help  the  child  learn  to  "accept  himself, 
others,  and  their  society  (Umbacher,  1969,  p.  v)."    The  texts 
contain  lessons  focussing  on  sel f -awareness   (Getting  to  Know 
Myself,"  "Knowing   I'm  Alive,"  "My  Mirrors"),  feelings  ("When 
I  Cried  for  Help,"  "1y  Feelings  are  ReaT") ,  and  other  people  ("How 
Oi  fferent  are  We?") . 

Bruck's  "Guidance"  series   (Bruck,   1968-1970)  shares  a 
similar  emphasis.     The  series  consists  of  "workbooks"  (sic!) 
each  of  which  presents  the  child  with  provocative  reading  material, 
specific  questions   raised  by  its  content,  and  suggestions  for 
discussion  topics.     The  child  is  presented  with  suggestions  for 
action  related  to  the  lesson,  and  asked  to  choose  one  of  those 
presented  or  develop  his  own  plan.     Later,  he  returns  to  the 
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lesson  to  reflect  on  how  effectively  he  has  fulfilled  his  plan. 

The  nope   is   that  the  teacher  will   use  these  as  stimulants  rather 

than  as  workbooks. 

Jones'   point  was  that  regular  curricular  experiences  have 
enough  emotional  stuff,  and  these  can  be  approached  natura-Jly  as 
part  of  the  total   cogn i t i ve -af fee t i ve  binding  together  of  ideas. 
With  disturbed  youngsters  there  is  the  life  of  the  class  itself, 
which  is   laden  with  emotionally  charged  "curriculum."  These 
matters  should  not  be  handled  with  repression,  authoritarianism, 
or  rule  fixation.     Here  is  where  the  class  converts  to  a  social- 
emotional    laboratory,  giving  the  time  needed  to  penetrate  events. 
It  may  take  additional  personnel   to  help,  and  the  Reality  Interview 
or  Life  Space   Interview  is   the  technique   (this   is  discussed 
elsewhere),      !t   is  mentioned  here  to  point  out  that  curriculum  is 
life,  ris  wo  1 1  as  "books," 

The  i  mp 1 i cat  i  ons  of  this  section  of  tnte rve ntion  techniques 
are  clear.     One  deals  with  the  affective  aspects   in  the  educational 
context,  which  of  course  means  that  teachers  must  be  as  well 
trained  in  these  procedures  as   in  other  mental  health  techniques. 
Mental  health  implies  the  proper  bonding,  synthesis  and  integra- 
tion of  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  components  of  the  individ- 
ual.    The  school,  Deing  a  microcosm  of  life,  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  ooportun i t ies  for  unwinding  tangled   lives,  and  for  providing 
new  images  to  be   integrated   into  troubled  personalities. 
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Providing  a  Suppor t i ve  Commun ? ty  Environment 

The  psychodynami c  approach  stresses  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding restorative  qrowth  potentials  through  not  only  family  sur- 
rogates, Dut  through  the  broader  community  systems.    There  has 
been  an  imbalance  in  the  amount  of  i n t ra-psych i c  work  with  chil- 
dren,  implying  the  omnipotent  belief  that  a  therapeutic  hour  can 
counteract  the  other  twenty-three-hour-a-day  experiences  of  a  child; 
it  is  easy  to  forget  the  attention  given,  by  social  work  in  parti- 
cular, to  foster  homes,  and  the  emphasis  of  many  writers,  such  as 
Red!,  to  the  hygienic  life  space  needs  of  disturbed  children. 

When  the  family  support  system  cannot  be  made  adequate 
through  interventions,  a  substitute  must  be  provided.     When  this 
is  not  done,  we  can  see  what  happens   (e.g.,  the  use  of  the  gang 
as  family).     Various  programs  have  used  non-professional  personnel 
working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children  to  facilitate  the 
Identification  process.    The  foster  grandparent  program,  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has  used  selected  low-income 
grandparents  who  meet  for  several  hours  daily  with  children  in- 
stitutionalized because  of  parental  loss  or  neglect.     A  follow-up 
study  of  one  such  program  reported  that: 

for  many  of  our  children  the  relationship  with  their 
foster  grandparent  is  the  first  positive  relationship 
they  have  had  with  an  adult... The  foster  grandparents 
have  helped  children  establish  a  sense  of  identity 
by  each  t^ansr;!  tt  ing  to  the  child  his  feelings  that 
the  child  is  special,  through  helping  him  know  what  he 
can  do,  and  through  helping  him  accept  control  (Johnston, 
1957,  PP. 50-52). 
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The  foster  parent  plan  is  well  known.     The  Big  8rother  and 
Big  Sister  movements  are  an  extension  of  this  approach.  The 
common  basis  is  to  provide  desirable  identification  figures  for 
each  child. 

extra-family  socialization  opportunities  are  provided  by 
recreational,   religious,  jlay,  and  work  experiences,  and  by  group 
programs   in  the  community.     Many  of  these  are  manned  by  volunteers, 
Most  disturbed  children  and  youth,  however,  are  characteristically 
deprived  of  these  extensions  into  the  extra-familial  community 
life.     Their  behavior  does  not  fit  well.     The  leadership  is 
seldom  prepared.     The  "boss"  on  the  job  for  work  experience  can't 
be  bothered.     From  the  psychodynamic  point  of  view,  the  mediation 
of  regular  services  to  aid  disturbed  children  requires  consulta- 
tion supervision  and  careful   planning.     There  are  work  stations 
where  bosses  do  care  enough  to  try  to  help  an  adolescent.  Here 
is  where  the  infusion  of  mental  health  concepts   in  the  community 
is   important.     The  community  leaders  need  consultation  and  support 
by  the  mental  health  professions  when  they  are  confronted  with 
youngsters  who  "need  our  program  but  they  spoil    it,"  While 
proper  placement  in  stable  groups  or  settings   in  itself  may  be 
enough  for  some  youngsters,  others  will  still   respond  atypically. 
The  role  of  community  mental  health  interventions   is  to  expand 
the  parameters  of  the  community  services  to  take  in  more  children 
through  consultative  functions, 
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Particularly  with  adolescents,  at  this  i ^du 1 se ~se rv i ng 


time  of  li^e,  the  broad  cultural  environment  demands  special 
attention.     Mass  media,   the  screen  and  music  business  are 
"choreographed"  to  present  a  confused  value  picture  to  youth, 
which  excteds  the  extent  of  viable  life  style  variation.  Crime 
in  high  places,  fraud  and  dishonesty  in  all  walks  of  life; 
exaggerated  na te r i a  1 i sn— these  every  normal   delinquent  knows  about 
They  provide  him  license  for  personal   value  distortion.  The 
psychodynami c  position  sees  these  images  as  critical    in  the 
struggle  to  grow  up  with  proper  values.     There  is  a  great 
necessity  to  intervene  in  these  matters.     The  tactics  are  several. 
Much  more  open  discussion  and  frank  exchange  on  the  raw  reality 
of  the  society  is  required,  not  avoidance  or  demand.     This  must 
be  done  with  adults  who  1 i  ve  re a s on a b le  1 i  ves "-not  pe  rf ect  but 
reasonable.     Opportunities  must  be  provided  to  sort  out  the  values 
and  to  see  the  fact  that  many  adults  do  try  and  succeed  in 
evolving  a  set  of  acceptable  behaviors.     One  of  the  saddest 
aspects  of  the  present  emphasis  on  new  styles  of  help  is  the 
conduct  of  enterprises  by  people  who  themselves  model   by  clearly 
communicated  signs,  their  identification  with,   if  not  actual 
performance  of,  the  behavior  which  i c  a  problem  for  the  adolescent 
they  seek  to  help.     Thus  they  condone  such  things  as  "justified" 
aggression,   impulse  satisfaction  without  empathic  feelings  for 
others,  the  view  that  "it's  no  use  so  let's  give  up,"  inhuman 
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behavior  because  "that's  the  way  institutions  are."  and  on  and 
on.     Here   lies  the  significance  of  the  psychodynani c  preoccupation 
with  the   identification  process  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
models.     Professional  ''rites11  are  no  substitutes  for  the  living 
model  of  behavior.     Clearly,  from  the  psychodynanic  point  of 
v«ew,  green   thumb  operations  have  their   imitations,  and  mental 
health  workers  need  training  and  self  awareness. 
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C .     Spec \ a  11 y  Des i gned  "Therapeut  i  c"  Inter vent  ions 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  division  between  the  good 
supportive  growth  environment  interventions  and  those  of  more 
special   design  is  a  natter  of  descriptive  convenience.     This  sec- 
tion discusses  the  extension  and  intensification  of  therapeutic 
techniques  through  special  arrangements,  rather  than  a  separate 
set  of  concepts  of  how  the  more  seriously  disturbed  child  can  be 
helped.     The  issue  is  this:     from  the  psychodynami c  po    *  of  view 
many  seriously  disturbed  children  are  seen  as  not  havii      the  re- 
sources to  restore  or  develop  balance  in  their  lives,  even  with 
adequate  environmental   conditions.     The  external   conditions  must 
be  much  more  than  just  reasonable,  because  the  seriously  disturbed 
child  has  internalized  and  habituated  certain  behaviors.     There  is 
a  huge  unlearning,  as  well  as  new  learning,  to  accomplish.  The 
ensuing  conflicts  which  accompany  the  restoration  may  be  both  inter- 
active and  i n t ra-act i ve ,  and  they  are  of  such  depth  as  to  resist 
simple  mediation. 

The  following  sub-headinqs  are  used  to  group  these  inter- 
ventions:    the  "classical"  therapeutic  approaches  (individual, 
group,  and  family  therapy);   interventions  through  specially  de- 
signed environments    (schools,  day  schools,  and  life  space  medi- 
ation); expressive  "therapies;"  and  finally,  special   designs  to 
facilitate  identification.     These  divisions  are  not  theoretically 
logical,  nor  do  they  comprise  a  systematic  sequence.     In  speaking 
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of  both  designs  and  processes   in  a  single  series,  the  purpose  is 
to  explicate  the  major  emphases  of  the  psychodynami c  approach 
rather  than   to  atteroc  an  integrated  connection.     Also,  since 
classical   interventions  are  well  known,   less  space  is  devoted  to 
these  in  contrast  to  some  other  approaches. 
The  Classical  Therapies 

Just  as  there   is  a  theoretical   core  to  the  psychodynami c 
view,  which   is  derived  from  the  work  of  the  Freudian  school  and 
other  dynamic  psychologists,  so  there  is  a  group  of  classical 
therapies.     AN  of  these  techniques  embody  a  strong  focus  on  the 
inner  life  o  ?  the  child.     Cognitive  processes   (e.g.,   insight  and 
awareness)  and ' af fee t i ve  processes   (e.g.,   identification  and  trans- 
ference) are  interfaced  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  external ization 
of  feelings,  awareness  of  repressed  conflicts  and  attitudes,  and 
the  development  of  new  patterns  of  behavior.     Traditional  therapies 
take  place  both  in  individual  and  group  settings. 

The  classical    individual   therapies  emphasize  the  role  of 
the  therapist  as  a  model   for  identification  and  transference  as 
well   as  a  facilitator  of  self-understanding,     Albert   (1963,  p.  175) 
describes  the  importance  of  the   identification  processes   in  her 
corrective  object  relations   therapy,   in  which  the  therapist 

strives  to  make  good  the  phase-specific  deprivations 
suffered  by  the  child  in  its  earlier  experiences 

with  its  mother  She  [the  therapist]  systematically 

builds  up  a  dependent  relationship  of  trust  to  which 
the  child  responds  with  increasing  receptivity. 
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With  older  patients,  t^e  cognitive  processes,  directed  toward  de- 
velopment of  insight,  come  also  to  play  a  siqnificant  role.  With 
the  young  child,  connun i cat i on  is  through  play.     Special  approaches 
are  indicated  for  adolescents  because  of  their  emotional  lability. 

The  therapeutic  interview  process  has  received  much  em- 
phasis in  the  analytic  and  dynamic  literature.     Books  a  re  wr i  t ten 
(Lippr.an,   1962;  Witmer,   19^6;  Pearson,   1968)  and  every  nuance  dis- 
cussed and  rediscussed   (for  example,  the  place  of  interpretation 
and  explanation).     For  many,   the  office  interview  has  Deen  the 
beginning  and  the  end.     This,   in  spite  of  the  problems  of  taking 
what  was   learned  there  out  to  the  real  world.     It  should  be  noted 
that  while  most  adults  talk  a  lot  "at"  children,  often  moralizing, 
repressing,  and  admonishing,  the  special   type  of  communication  needed 
to  relate  to  a  child  or  adolescent  is  of  the  understanding  variety. 
We  must   listen,   for  a  major  goal    is  to  understand  and  deal  with  the 
ch i 1 d ' s  experience  of  himself  and  his  world. 

The  classical  group  therapies   (Slavson,   19^3;  Slavson, 
1950;  Speers  and  Lansing,   19^5;  Kraft,   1971)  capitalize  on  the 
strong  "social   hunge r"  (S 1 avson ,   19^3,  P-    15)     which  conditions  the 
effectiveness  of  group  processes  and  on  the  powerful    rols  which 
peers  can  p 1  ay  in   i  n f 1 uenc i  no  one  a no t he r .     A  therapy  group ,  in 
which  each  child  is  unconditionally  accepted  by  the  therapist,  pro- 
vides a  situation  in  which  the  child  need  not  prove  himself  or  con- 
form to  a  role  which  is  pre-determi ned  by  his  peers,   for  the  process 
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of  group  definition  is  one  in  which  aH  members  can  take  part.  As 
they  do  so,  they  nay  become  aware  of  the  roles  that  they  play  both 
within  the  group  and  outside   it.     The  free  atmosphere  of  the  group 
allows  the  child  to  "try  on"  new  patterns  of  behavior  and  to  dis- 
cover how  thev  feel   to  him.     Finally,   the  open  atmosphere  which  is 
cultivated  within  the  group  facilitates  each  child's  getting  direct 
feedback  about  how  his  behavior  makes  other  people  feel.  Again, 
this   is  a  much  discussed  intervention.     The  group  can  be  used 
a  place  where  children  bring  their  problems  to  discuss,  or  where 
the   interaction  of  the  members  provides  the  material   for  discussion. 
Basic  in  any  case   is   the  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  mani- 
fest behavior. 

Lastly,  the  f ami  1 v  therapies     described  elsewhere  in  this 
report,   represent  another  "classical"  approach.     Here  focus  is  on 
the  unique  dynamics  which  produce  the  child's  problem,  and  input 
is  directed  towards  the  whole  family  complex,  which   is  seen  as 
responsible  for  the  problem.     Again,  the  work  may  be  done  with 
individual    family  member-,  or  with  family  interaction  as  displayed 
in  a  group  session. 

Special   Supportive  Environments 

Considerable  material  has  been  present-  relative  to  nor- 
mal development  and  restorative  help.  The  more  ntensive  efforts, 
for  the  more  seriously  disturbed  youngster,  to  be  discussed  in  this 
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section,  should  be  seen  as  an  extension  of  the  sane  techniques.^ 

The  degree  to  which  environmental  situations  should  be 
abstracted  or  "therapi zed"  is  a  continual  question.     The  psycho- 
dynamic  viewpoint,  with  its  historical  and  implicit  tendency 
toward  ritualistic  professionalism  and  its  vulnerability  to  over- 
selling esoteric  aspects,  has  cause  to  be  most  reflective  when  it 
cones  to  such  natters.     The  belief  in  the  powerful  magic  of  the 
pressurized  cabin  world  of  the  individualized  interview  (Redl ,  1959b) 
versus  the  broader  based  child  need-support  systems  can  lead  to 
sorry  results.     The  other  twenty-three  hours   (Trieschman,  et  al . , 
1969)  is  the  child's  total   life  space  input.     It  is  not  either/or, 
but  a  balance  of  intra  and  inter  efforts  which  must  be  maintained. 

Another  problem  is  the  belief  that  specially  created,  sep- 
arated environments   (run  by  professionals)  will  solve  all   the  dis- 
turbed child's  problems.     He  will  get  "well"  there  and  subsequently 
be  immune  to  a  distorted  support  system  when  he  returns  to  regular 
living.     The  success  of  an  intervention  is  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  the  psychological  experience  the  child  actually  has  during  ther- 
apy;  the  structuring  of  this  experience  is  related  to  information 
obtained  in  the  assessment  procedure.     The  complications  of  pro- 
viding corrective  development--gi ven  the  concept  of  human  nature 


5  Many  of  the  environmental  mediations  discussed  in  this  section 
are  treated  in  Melinda  Wagner,  "Environmental  Interventions  in 
Emotional  Disturbance,"  in  this  volume. 
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and  learning  held  in  this  caper,  suggest  no  facile  solutions  are 
H  kel y  to  5e  found. 

The  areas  to  be  considered  are  several.     The  family  is  the 
first.     (Family  therapy  has  already  Seen  discussed.)     It  should  be 
added  that  foster  family  care  for  seriously  disturbed  children 
cannot  be  done  without  providing  a  great  deal  of  support  and  inter- 
pretation.    Green  thurb  expertise  does  happen,  but  most  fr-quently 
the  patience,  control  of  counter  transference,  and  ability  to  both 
accept  and  structure  the  surrogate  family  do  not  come  automatically. 
The  twenty-four-hour-a-day  abras iveness ,  regressive  periods,  and 
testing  which  take  place  are  not  easy  for  any  foster  care  personnel 
to  handle.     There  will  be,  even  in  the  most  well   trained  personnel, 
the  need  for  careful  examination  of  interactive  processes  which 
develop  between  adult  and  child.    As  Jules  Henry  (1 965)  has  pro- 
Posed,  the  interaction  of  what  seem  on  the  surface  to  be  normal 
families  can  generate  pathological  environments  for  children.  Thus, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  continually  monitor  and  support  the  up- 
bringers  in  foster  family  situations.     It  is  well  known  that  dis- 
turbed youngsters  have  a  great  cfea!  to  work  through  in  even  the 
most  benign  foster  placement,  because  of  the  significance  of  the 
•'other  than  real  parents"  for  identity  formation.     Treatment  of 
the  disturbed  child  by  foster  family  must  be  attuned  to  the  psycho- 
logical components  and  underlying  motivations.     This  requires 
participation  of  mental  health  personnel. 
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The  extra-familial   community  life,  a  source  of  much  nor- 
malizing potential,  also  requires  a  great  deal  of  mental  Health 
input  to  f unc t  ion  as  a  resource  for  the  se r ? ous 1 y  d  i  s t urbed . 
The  range  here  is  from  astute  utilization  of  the  community  group 
life,  to  the  development  of  therapeutically  operated  substitutes. 
Leaders  and  the  peer  groups  themselves  must  be  heloed  to  integrate 
even  the  very  hard-tc-accept  atypical  child.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first   labelling  of  the  disturbed  child  takes  place 
with  peers  who  find  the  child's  behavior  a  source  of  threat  to 
their  own   integration:     there   is  no  automatic  osmosis  which  pro- 
duces automatic  dividends.     It  must  be  worked  out   in  detail. 

The  concrete  issue   impl ied  is  this:     do  we   integrate  the 
schizophrenic  child  into  a  regular  scout  troop  or  do  we  establish 
special  groups  for  them?     Do  we  have  work  therapy  where  a  mental 
health  worker  cushions   the  adolescent's  regular  employment  or  do 
we  hove  sheltered  workshop??     The  simple  reality  is  that  the  shel- 
tered     'ndition  may  be  necessary  for  some  as  they  learn  to  maxi- 
mize     ieir  potentials,  ar     for  others  as  a  lifetime  protection. 
But,    -  i  t  h  medication  and     >ychotherapy ,  the  number  who  need  a  life- 
time of  custodial,  nullify:ng,  degrading  (even  if  benign)  total 
isolation   is   i n f i n i tes s i  mal  .     The  purpose  of  intensive  psychotherapy 
(whatever  the  limitations)   is  to  help  the  child  so  that  he  will  be 
ab le  to  1 i  ve  in  the  leas  t  specialized  envi  ronmen t  poss  i  b 1 e .     To  be 
toilet  trained,  to  be  able  to  dress  and  feed  oneself,  to  find  one's 
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way,  to  function  in  a  "work"  s tat  ion- these  expand  the  potentials 
for  a  normalized  life.     The  idea  of  a  protective  therapeutic  sub- 
community  which  enhances   the  individual's  maximum  normal  partici- 
pation, but  provides  necessary  protection,  responds  both  to  the 
limitations  for  development  found  in  certain  individuals  and  to 
the  i  r  resources . 

The  specialized  school  intervention.     Highly  specialized 
school    is  one  of  the  essential   restorative-supportive  interventions, 
with  a  vast  range  of  programs  and  styles   (Wolman,   1.972).     It  may 
be  a  therapeutic  nursery  (Furman    and  Katan,   1969)  or  a  pn,ent 
training  program  as  developed  by  Fenichel's  League  School.     It  may 
be  a  "kindergarten"  level   program  for  adolescents  who  need  it,  or 
a  curriculum  of  learning  self-care  survival   skills  which  enable  one 
to  live  outside  a  back  ward.     On  the  other  hand,  school  may  be  a 
modified  typical   school  program.     The  cultivation  of  particular 
artistic  or  mathematical   talents  may  be  the  core  for  some  young- 
sters.    A  therapeutic  school   responds  to  "academic"  problems  and 
"life  problems"  a*  they  become  evident  in  the  school  environment. 
School   for  the  seriously  disturbed  contains  a  more  astute  combi- 
nation of  the  components  described  in  the  prior  educational  sec- 
tion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  psychodynami c  position 
has  been  less  specific  when  it  comes  to  cognitive  processes  and 
learning  than  in  dealing  with  the  affective  area.     There  was  even 
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a  time  when  school    interventions  for  disturbed  children  were  but  . 
an  extension  of  a  permissive,  I et- the-po i son-out ,  ca thars i s_wi 1 1 - 
heal   view  of  psychotherapy  which  was  then  in  vogue.     Contrary  to 
such  a  simplistic  notion,  the  school    is  really  a  micro-world,  a 
life  space  where,  since  many  things  happen,  there  are  many  possible 
avenues  for  sub i n te rven t i ons .     The  attention  to  neurotic  uses  of 
learning   (Sperling,   1967;  Pearson,   1952;  Grunebaum,  et     al  .  ,  1962; 
Sperry  et_   aj_.  ,  1958;  Liss,   1955;  Klein,  19^9;  English  and  Pearson, 
1972)    is  one  phase  of  this  position.     Learning  problems  can  be  a 
displacement   to  cover  the  real   source  of  the  tension,  which  is  too 
difficult  to  face.     Failure  to  learn  is  a  consequence  of  some  out- 
side prob  1  ems-*- res  i  s  tance  ,  anger,  fear,   role  expec  ta  t  i  ons--wh  \  ch 
are  displaced  to  the  school  arena.     Just  as  such  neurotic  uses  of 
schooling  should  not  be  ignored,  neither  should  they  be  applied  to 
all   school  problems  as  a  universal  explanation.     For  most  children, 
learning  skills  of  reading,  computation,  and  comprehending  their 
world  is  the  core  of  development.     While  they  will  always  be  pre" 
occupied  with  their  life  problem,  for  these  children  not  to  achieve 
is  destructive  to  self  esteem.     This  is  true  of  learning  to  read 
as  well  as  learning  to  behave  reasonably  with  peers  and  authority. 
The  benefits  of  academic  learning  are  thus  seen  as  direct-**self 
accomp 1 i  shmen  t  necessary  to  self  es  teem- -and  indirect,  or  instrwr 
mental   to  pleasing  important  others  and  thereby  gaining  recognition. 


Since  the  selection  of  the  methodology  employed  to 
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stimulate  any  kind  of  learning  is   indicated  by  the  assessment  pro- 
cess, no  methodology  is  of  and  in  itself  good  or  bad.     The  question 
at  hand  is,  what  procedures  will   facilitate  school   learning  in  a 
given  child?     There  is  both  a  developmental   (Hewett,  and  a 

characterologicai  component  of  what  will  motivate  a  youngster  at. 
a  given  point  in  his  psychological   life.     For  this  reason,   the  use 
of  natural   rewards,  points,  privileges  and  the  like  have  their 
places;  our  goal    is  to  help  him  learn  and  this  may  be  the  procedure 
of  choice  as  Indicated  by  the  assessment.     Severe  punishment  as  a 
contingency  would  be  seen  as  a  violation  of  the  individual,  but 
there  is  no  question,  as  Redl  has  said,  that  pain  in  some  degree 
enters  into  the  learning  complex.     Again,  the  avoidance  of  over- 
loads of  punishment  or  traumatizing  "unrewards11  is  essential. 
Punishment,  after  all,   is  in  the  perception  of  the  receiver  and 
not  in  the  act  alone.     The  only  way  one  can  utilize  contingencies 
is  to  know  what  they  are.     The  only  one  who  can  tell  us  is  the 
individual.     His  needs  and  drives  are  what  make  the  contingencies 
ope  rate . 

Expanded  though  the  parameters  are,  school  always  contains 
an  element  of  reality  which  requires  flexible  though  establ ished 
iimrts  on  what  the  child  may  and  may  not  do.     Minimally,  consider- 
ations of  the  child's  own  safety  and  that  of  those  around  him  re- 
quires that  there  be  some  things  he  simply  is  not  allowed  to  do. 
The  purpose  of  limits   is  more  than  adult  convenience.     As  has  been 
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stated,  "disturbed  children  fear  their  own  loss  of  control  and 


need  protection  against  their  own  impulses;  what  they  need  are 
teachers  who  know  how  to  limit  as  well  as  accept  them  (Fenichel, 
1971,  P.   339)."    The  establishment  of  such  limits  serves  to  pro- 
vide help  v/ith  a  whole  range  of  decisions  about  behaviors.  The 
child  is  provided  with  established  guidelines  for  what  actions 
will  hurt  others  or  himself,  as  well  as  with  what  should  be  goals 
for  his  1  *  f e  pa  t  terns . 

For  the  child  who  violates  such  limitations,  even  brief 
non-punitive  physical   restraint  ^ay  be  required  at  times.  When 
he  breaks  the  rules  because  he  cannot  control   himself,  restraint 
is  applied  so  that  the  child  wi 1 1  hurt  neither  himself  nor  others; 
the  restrainer  takes  over  and  provides  an  external  control  tem- 
porarily until   the  child  has  regained  his  own.     The  basic  message 
of  the  adult's  responding  with  physical   restraint  must  come  across 
and  the  situation   is  used  for  discussion  and  talk  with  the  young- 
ster: 

We  like  you.     There  is  nothing  to  fear,  but  there 
is  also  nothing  to  gain  by  such  behavior.  You 
didn't  get  us  mad  by  it,  for  we  know  you  can't 
help  it  right  now.     But  we  sure  hope  this  will 
reduce  as  time  goes  on.     We  aren't  holding  it 
against  you,  either.     You  can't  "make  up  for 
it."    You  needn't;  the  behavior  is  too  crazy  and 
unreasonable  for  any  such  thought.     We  want  only 
one  thing;  get   it  over  with,  snap  back  into 
your  more  ■  reasonab 1 e  self,  so  we  can  communi- 
•cate  with  you  again.     Right  now  you  don't  even 
see  who  is  with  you  doing  what.  Remember? 
This   is  not  an  ogre  out  of  the  past  or  a  figment 
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of  your  delusions.     This  is  me,  the  guy  who 
likes  you  and  is  here  to  help.     Right  now  he 
is  helping  in  only  one  way,  by  taking  over... 
No^hard  feel i ngs ...  Don ' t  think  of  it  even. 
It's  all  water  over  the  dam.     Y0u  will  soon 
be  able  to  do  without  this...(Redl  and  Wine- 
man,   1952,  p.  2)2)  . 

When  a  child  has  committed  an  act  which  clearly  violates 
the  established  limits,  punishment  may  be  an  appropriate  interven- 
tion.    Red  I   comments   that  punishment   is  only  a  constructive  inter- 
vention when  it  represents  a  "planful  attempt  by  the  adult  to  in- 
fluence either  the  behavior  or  the  long-range  development  of  a 
child  or  a  group  0f  children,   for  their  own  benefit,  by  exposing 
them  to  an  unpleasant  experience  (Redl ,   1971a,  p.   <*35).M    T0  this 
end,  the  punishment  experience  must  fulfill   the  following  seven 
criteria  (Red!,  1971a,  pp.  i+35-6)  : 

(1)  The  child  experiences  the  displeasure  to 
which  the        !t  exposes  him. 

(2)  The  experience  makes  the  child  angry. 

(3)  The  child  perceives  that  his  situation 
is  the  result  of  his  previous  behavior. 

(*0     The  child  gets  angry  with  himself  for 
getting  into  this  predicament. 

(5)  The  energy  of  his  anger  gets  transformed 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  his  benefit. 

(6)  He  uses  this  energy  to: 

(a)  regret  what  he  did. 

(b)  resolve  not  to  repeat  the  incident. 

(7)  Future  incidents  call   up  the  punishment 
experience  and  are  met  with  increased  ego 
control  so  that  his  misbehavior  is  not  — 
repeated. 

Another  approach  to  maximizing  a  reasonable  reality  is  to 
limit  the  behavioral  options  open  to  the  child  to  those  which  are 
acceptable  and  in  which  he  is  sure  to  succeed.     Since  choice-making 
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and  the  development  of  autonomy  are  vital  developmental  goals,  it 
is  crucial   that  the  child's  initial   ventures  in  this  direction  do 
not  meet  with  failure.    Thus  careful   structuring  of  situations, 
with  increasing  options  over  time,  but  with  all  options  promising 
success,   is  an  important  tactic.     This  discussion  has  embodied  a 
reflection  of  Freud  himself,  who  was  attentive  to  the  reality 
principle  as  well  as  to  the  id. 

The  hope  is  that  the  child  will   receive  personal  dividends 
tn  self  esteem  and  life  coping  by  what  he  has  learned.     The  psycho- 
dynamic  position  emphasizes  the  human  aspects:     the  response  of  a 
respected  teacher,  the  fulfillment  of  buried  or  overt  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  individual.     The  technique  is  of  and  in  itself 
always  subservient  to  the  meaning  of  the  intervention  with  a  given 
youngster  in  a  given  condition.     Applications  are  dependent  upon 
assessment  and  clinical  awareness.     Lovitt  (1973)  has  described 
the  use  of  charting  and  behavior  management  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  independence.     While  it  would  seem  more  appropriate 
to  approach  such  problems  in  terms  of  their  dynamics,  the  essen- 
tial  use  of  the  learning  process  is  certainly  a  reasonable  inter- 
vention.    It  has  been  the  observation  of  many  using  behavior  modi- 
fication that  o'ther  human  and  self  rewards  are  often  sufficient 
to  motivate  learning  when  the  pupil  discovers  he  can  learn.  On 
the  other  hand,  diagnost ical ly  speaking,   there  are  children,  youth, 
and  adults  who  respond  only  to  external   contingencies.     The  psycho- 
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dynamic  assessment  would  guard  against  ignoring  these  conditions, 
and  would  also  include  techniques  appropriate  to  those  with  inner 
conf 1 i  ct . 

Therapeutic  education  implies  specific  design  of  the 
educational  situation  to  limit  stress  at  any  time  to  that  level 
with  which  the  child  can  cope.     Jacobson  and,  Faegre's   ( 1 959) 
technique  of  neutralization  is  one  method  of  1  imitation  of  stress- 
ful stimuli-.     It  is  based  on  the  view  that  curricular  materials 
which  touch  in  some  way  on  the  child's  own  problems  can  "arouse 
multiple  associations  and  distracting  fantasies   (Jacobson  and 
Faegre,  1959,  p.  ikk) ,"  and  thus  serve  as  a  serious  block  to 
mastering  the  intended  cognitive  skills  or  subject  matter.  Types 
of  materials  which  may  carry  such  emotional   loading  include  "happy- 
family"  stories  depicting  middle-class  life  styles,  scenes  invol- 
ving bodily  damage,  and  object  lessons.     Conversely,  topics  which 
are  generally  neutral  are  those  which  take  place  far  away  or  long 
ago,  struggles  against  nature,  or  scientific  facts.     Basic  to  this 
concept  is  that  many  tasks  may  signal   failure.     One  then  approaches 
the  task  in  an  entirely  new  way  to  avoid  the  arousal  of  defeating 
reactions.     Or  one  uses  small  doses  of  the  experience  to  avoid 
build-up.     But  one  does  not  always  avoid  such  issues.     The  teacher 
may  discuss  and  counsel  around  the  reaction,  so  that  the  youngster 
begins  to  consciously  deal  with  his  behavior. 

Since  schools  are  group  work  agencies  for  the  most  part, 


there  are  realities  to  the  conduct  of  the  operation.     Pupils  with 
a  low  frustration  tolerance  need  an  escape.     They  may  need  to 
leave  entirely  at  times  as  Chapman  (1962)  suggests.     Under  this 
plan,  student  and  teacher  mutually  agree  upon  conditions  under 
which  the  child  will  be  unobtrusively  requested  to  leave  the 
school  because  of  his   inability  to  conform  to  necessary  behavioral 
standards.    When  a  school  situation  becomes  so  stressful   that  the 
child  cannot  control  himself,  systems  like  this,  or  Redl  and 
Wineman's  "antiseptic  removal"  (1952) ,  provi de  a  mechanism  (which 
the  pupil  has  had  a  part  in  constructing)  whereby  he  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  stressful  situation  without  any  punitive  connota- 
tions.    But  the  act  of  removal  should  be  utilized  in  crisis  inter- 
vention or  with  a  crisis  teacher  to  help  the  child  learn  to  under- 
stand and  cope  with  school. 

Failure,  and  the  child's  fear  of  it,  constitutes  a  very 
significant  source  of  stress,  especially  within  the  school  situ- 
ation.    Glasser  (1969)  sees  school  without  failure  as  mandatory. 
As  Bettelheim  comments,  "the  most  important  therapeutic  contri- 
bution the  teacher  can  make  is  in  giving  the  children  a  real  chance 
to  succeed  in  their  work  (Bettelheim,  1959,  p.   UO).."    Thus,  what- 
ever arrangements  and  environmental  manipulations  can  be  made  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  failure  experiences  will   be  highly  therapeu- 
tic.    Temporary  grouping  with  specially  moderated  expectation 
systems  is  often  helpful,  as  is  tutorial  assistance  where  only 
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one  trusted  person  sees  the  failure  to  perform. 

Frequently  a  particular  task  or  concept  may  be  the  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  frustration  and  may  result  in  disruptive  behav- 
ior.    Thus  a  teacher's  "hurdle  help"-giv?ng  the  child  directed 
tutorial   guidance-may,  by  heading  off  incipient  failure,  result 
in  behavioral  as  well  as  intellectual  benefits  (Redl  and  Wineman, 
1952,  p.  176). 

In  addition  to  the  appeals  to  the  child's  overall  cogni- 
tive apparatus  which  we  have  discussed,  there  are  also  techniques 
which  address  themselves  to  the  more  specific  skills  of  reading 
and  language.     The  keeping  0f  calendars  and  diaries  provides  a 
focus  for  reflection  of  feelings,  experiences,  and  expectations. 
Indirect  benefits  are  accrued  to  any  adults  with  whom  these  might 
be  shared,  as  they  present  a  focussed  view  of  events  which  are 
most  important  to  the  child.     This  can  be  very  helpful   to  those 
who  are  trying  to  understand  and  help  him.     The  writing  of  auto- 
biographies as  a  classroom  assignment  serves  a  similar  function. 

From  the  psychodynamic  position,  the  teacher  always  plays 
an  important  role  in  pupils'  school    life,  and  thus  it  is  logical 
to  have  that  person  deal  with  affective  issues.     The  important 
role  which  the  teacher  plays   in  the  restorative  identification 
process  shall  be  discussed  in  a  later  section.     It  is  sufficient 
to  note  here  that  the  teacher  can  embody  a  powerful  force  in 
her/his  students'   lives.     For  this  reason,   the  degree  of  self 
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understanding  and  interactive  control  needed  by  a  special  teacher 
is  parallel  to  the  theoretical  knowledge.     The  persistent,  forma- 
tive patience  needed  to  promote  learning  by  a  group  of  autistic 
youngsters  is  rare  indeed  in  the  mental  health  profession  The 
fact  is,   it  is  a  rare  combination  in  mental  health  workers:  there 
are  few  who  are  able  to  spend  long  periods  of  timr  in  intensive, 
goal-oriented  activities  with  very  disturbed  children.     It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  original  high  priority  accorded  the  interview 
hour  is  now  shared  by  school  and  living  time  in  the  milieu  as  Redl 
(1959b)  has  indicated. 

To  provide  the  chance  for  maximum  adult  transference 
reactions,  a  male  and  female  teacher  have  been  employed  in  some 
settings.     In  addition  to  being  the  teacher,  the  adult  is  a  model 
for  identification,  a  counselor,  a  group  worker,  a  worker  with 
parents,  an  advocate,  mediator,  and  much  more*    The  role  is  most 
complex.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  limited  accomplishments 
of  many  very  disturbed  youngsters   is  a  consequence  of  not  getting 
enough  intensified,  personalized  education.    The  results  of  one 
child  and  one  teacher  working  a  long  time  together  with  a  precise 
and  consistently  executed  education  plan  are  depicted  in  Tommy 
(Steucher,   1972),  which  reflects  the  unique  combination  of  pressure 
and  giving  necessary  with  most  difficult  children. 

The  three  dimensions  of  the  educational  environment  which 
contain  the  potentials  for  specialization  are  the  adult-child 
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reaction,   the  peer  group  phenomenon,  and  the  learning  substance- 
method  complex.     We  are  speaking  here  of  the  utmost  sophistication 
in  the  adjustment  of  these  three  elements  in  relationship  to  the 
individual   child's  needs    (Morse,   1971a;  Long,  Morse,  and  Newman, 
1971;  Hewett,    1964) .     The  teacher  as  an  adult  figure,  and  the 
group  aspects  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere.     The  type  of  substance 
taught  and  the  method  are  responsive  to  need  structures,  pupil  rel- 
evance, and  individual    learning  style.     These  were  discussed  in 
the  prior  school  section. 

The  provision  of  extended  day  or  total   day  programs  is 
considered  necessary  when  more  of  the  interactions  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  more  of  the  child's   life  must  be  under  protective 
planning  short  of  total   residential  care. 

•Jl^£L2ikLl''^^d  arx.i  controllc .1  nr; 'lieu  interventions. 
From  the  psychodynami c  position,   it   is  clear  from  the  start  that 
all   children  live  and  learn  in  a  milieu.     Sometimes   this  life 
space  needs  alteration.     When   the  needed  changes  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  situ,   largely  because  the  child  has  high  needs  and/or 
has   internalized  aberrant   responses,  a  very  special   mi'reU  is  re- 
quired.    In  contrast  to  putting  a  child  away,   this   is  seen  as 
putting  him  in  the  place  with  the  highest   investment  to  help.  The 
choice,   for  those  very  few  who  need  such  intensive  support,   is  not 
whether        provide  institutionalization.     It  is  what  care  we  are 
going  to  provide.     Should  it  be  a  mental  health  saturated 
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controlled  mileu,   (Brunstet ter >   1973)  or  a  purely  custodial  place- 
ment; or  as  has  been  amply  documented-an  actually  punitive,  nega- 
tive  learning  environment  which  constitutes  the  milieu  in  many 
institutions?     In  dealing  with  delinquents,  It   is  evident  that 
most  institutionalizations   increase  the  chances  of  a  delinquent 
career  (Robins,  1966). 

Red  1   (1959a)  has  described  in  detail  what  a  therapeutic 
milieu  means  for  children.     It  is  a  setting  which  maximizes  the 
many  resources  the  child  needs  on  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day  basis, 
until  he  can  utilize  a  less  specially  maximized  environment.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  there  is  never  a  child  who  needs  to  be 
cut  off  one  hundred  per  cent  from  the  outer  world,  and  even  with 
institutionalization  one  separates  from  the  total  community  only 
where  it  is  functionally  necessary.     If  resources  are  not  adequate- 
no  transportation,  one  worker  to  ten  children,  and  the  1  I ke  —  ft  may 
not  be  possible  to  take  children  out  of  the  confines.     But  this  is 
an  artifact  of  the  design,  not  a  feature  of  a  child's  problem.  All 
good  institutional  work  is  very,  very  expensive.     Large  institu- 
tions increase  the  mechanistic,  dehumanizing  aspects.     After  all, 
the  purpose  of  institutional  care  is  to  provide  a  surrogate  family 
experience,  with  acceptance,  care  and  identification.     That  it  can 
be  done  has  been  demonstrated  (Guindon,  1970). 

Within  the  planned  microcosm,  the  total   tone,  identifica~ 
tion  figures,  adequate  and  pleasant  life  care  (food,  shelter, 
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clothing),  a  rich  activity  program,  appropriate  schooling,  recre- 
ational   life,  monitored  group  life,  free  time,  community  contact 
with  hygienic  management  and  care  rules  are  blended  with  special 
individual   and  group  therapies  as  well   as  medical   care.     It  must 
be  a  rich  environment,  an  economy  of  abundance.  Bettelheim's 
(1950)   descriptions  and  films   indicate  the   treatment  potential  for 
psychot  i  c  chi I dren . 

From  the  dynamic  viewpoint,  mul t i d i s c i p 1 i nary  focus  is 
critical.     There  must  be  a  homogeneous  character  to  all   actions  in 
the  milieu,  with  a  mental  health  viewpoint.      It   is   interesting  to 
note  that  many  exemplary  institutions  are  an  extension  of  the", "mage 
of  an  outstanding  mental  health   leader.     The  ove r- re  1 i ance  on  arch- 
itecture  (which   is   important  and  contributes,  of  course)  and  the 
willingness   to  forget  that  the  Gestalt   is  nx>re  than  the  sum  of  the 
separate  disciplines  have  contributed  to  the  sad  state  of  children's 
institutional   care.     The  need  for  personnel   supervision  and  total 
integration  of  services   is  seldom  met,   though  again  it  can  be  done 
(Guindon,  1969,  1972). 

Intervention  through  Reality   Interpretation  and  Mitigation 

Whatever  the  milieu  and  whatever  the  reality,  there  will 
be,  with  discordant  children,  abrasive  times  which  can  be  used  to 
therapeutic  ends.     Since  we  have  postulated  the  essential  place  of 
the  interactive  process   in  helping  children,   it   is  necessary  to 
reinforce  the  fact  that  the  psychody nami c  approach  has  nwved  from 
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over-reliance  on  the  classical   therapeutic  interview  for  change 
in  the  child.     The  idea  was  that  the  child  will   then  transfer  growth 
to  the  outside  world.     It  is  now  recognized  that  learning  demands 
the  exploitation  of  the  real   life  interactive  difficulties  them- 
selves.    While  it  took  those  who  dealt  with  delinquents  to  develop 
and  sharpen  this  idea,   the  same  attention,  occurred  whenever  thera- 
pists had  to  deal  with  milieu  behavior.     Caplan   (196M  called  this 
concept  crisis  intervention. 

The  intervention  technique  designed  to  resolve  reality 
conflicts  is  called  by  Red!    (1959b)  "Life  Space  Interviewing"  and  by 
Glasser  (196M  "Reality   Interviewing."    While  it:  starts  with  the 
outside  conflict,   it  combines  this  with  an  awareness  of  the  motiva- 
tional aspects  of  the   individual.     Nor  is  this  the  province  of  the 
mental  experts  alone:     it  is  an  "on  the  line"  intervention  which 
can  be  learned  by  teachers  and  ofhers   (Morse,  1963)-     Whatever  the 
reality,  there  are  most  likely  (though  not  always)  periods  of  conflict. 
The  attention  to  mitigating  conflict  and  learning  around  conflict 
is  just  as  crucial  as  the  attention  devoted  to  internal  conflict. 
In  fact,  one  without  the  other  shortchanges  the  psychodynami c 
approach.     A  comprehensive  theory  which  permeates  the  many  realms  of 
life  is  required  to  help  disturbed  children. 

Another  procedure  considered  important  is  to  reduce  the 
competing  stimuli    in  an  environment  when  necessary.     Redl   talks  about 
the  seductive  nature  of  props.     The  external  world  is  filled  with 
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cues  which  nay  oe  too  suggestive.     Twelve  cans  of  paint  and  a  lot 
of  big  brushes   invite  disaster.     There  are  always   figure  and 
ground  in  the  outer  world,  and  the  teacher  tries  to  arrange 
these  in  a  pattern  which  will  be  within  the  child's  coping 
capacities   for  the  goals  at  hand. 

"Expressive'1  Therapeutic  Interventions 

From  the  psy chodynami c  point  of  view,   the  synthesis  of 
the  affective  and  cognitive  life  is  essential    for  mental  health, 
since  individuals  are  both  thinking  and  feeling  beings.     Too  often 
descriptions  are  used  as  explanations   in  such  matters  as  catharsis, 
sublimation,  projection,   symbo 1 i zat i on ,  exte rna 1 i za t i on  ,  "handling- 
one's  problems  and  the  like.     However,   regardless  of  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  how  these  processes  work,  one  is  on  accepted  ground 
in  setting  up  interventions  which  depend  upon  such  well  recognized 
processes.     There  is,    in  addition  to  the  conscious  aspect  of  these 
devices,  much  of  which  reflects  the  unconscious.     Youngsters  dream, 
symbolize,  act  out.   fantasize,  and  project.     The  supposition  is 
that  emotional  aspects  and  conflicts  are  often  expressed  in  indirect 
ways.     After  the  King  assassination,  ghetto  children  drew  their  fear 
Pictures.     The  inner  angry  child  draws  aggressive  pictures,  etc.. 
External  izat ion  through  various  means  reduces  the  tension,  and  even 
though  there  is  no  conscious   interpretation  of  the  content,  the  ex- 
pression enables  the  individual   to  reduce  the  debilitating  force 
of  the  problem.     We  have  grouped  the  techniques  with  this  aim  under 
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the  overall    rubric  of  expressive  therapy.     Since  they  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a  non- i  n  te  rp  re.t  i  ve  basis   (though  there  are  advocates  of 
interpretation)    it   is  obvious  what   important  significance  these 
interventions  have  for  the  special  school.     The  same  processes  are 
used  by  normal  as  well   as  disturbed  children.     Play  has  been  called 
the  natural    therapy  of  children.     It  Is   interesting  that  seriously 
disturbed  children  often  cannot  utilize  play  'without  help. 

This  group  of  interventions  supports  and  develops  the 
child's  expressive  abilities.     Such  techniques  serve  to  mobilize 
the  child's   internal    resources   in  a  number  of  ways:     they  facili- 
tate involvement  through  activity  rather  than  retreat  and  with- 
drawal;  they  provide  acceptable  channels  for  cathartic  release; 
they  serve  as  means  of  both  externalizing  the  child's  conflicts 
and  communicating  his  feelings  about  them  to  others   (though  both 
the  signal  and  response  may  be  nonverbal,  and  nonconscious  and  not 
discussed);  and  many  of  the  expressive  media  seem  to  embody  inher- 
ent "therapeutic"  qualities.     For  children  with  verbal  inhibitions, 
the  whole  "language"  may  be  nonverbal. 

The  sequence  and  dynamics  of  such  processes  have  been  found 
to  take  place  even  with  youngsters  who  have  been  written  off  as 
having  no   inner  life  or  potential   for  positive  goal  generation. 
There  are  ways  to  get  to  youth  who  would  resist  any  psychotherapy, 
or  "shrinks".     Slack  (I960)  pa  i  d  j  uven 1 1 e  delinquent  boys  to  be 
subjects   for  an  experimental  study.     In  a  very  nurturant  atmosphere, 


the  subjects  net      th  the  therapist,  took  psychological  tests, 
and  ssent  hours  alone  talking   into  a  tape  recorder  while  being 
paid.     SIack  reports   that   this  'crmat  proved  very  successful  in 
introducing  unwilling  subjects   to  the   realities  of  psychotherapy. 
Over  tine  they  cane  to  recognize  needs  and  problems  within  them- 
selves and  to  accept  help  to  deal  with  them.     There  was  a  sequence 
which  followed  a  pattern.     First  cane  hostility,  blaming  and  anger. 
This  was   followed  by  depression.     T~en  the  intolerable  realization 
of  how  sad  things  were  began  to  be  replaced  with  the  search  for  hope 
and  a  rationale.     This  produced  goals!   the  start  of  hope  and  the 
readiness   to  get  help.     Then  help  had  to  be  provided  to  prevent 
deterioration.      If  this  be  true  of  hard  core  cases,  we  should  cer- 
tainly recognize  the   importance  of  the  potential    inner  life  of  all 
Chi  I dren. 

The  view  that  catharsis   is  an   inherently  therapeutic  pro- 
cess underlies  a  number  of  therapeutic  approaches.     The   idea  that 
the  expression,  acting  out,  or  "release"  of  strong  feelings   is  ther- 
apeutic in   itself  has  generated  the  development  of  techniques  for 
facilitating  such  release. 

Various  forms  0f  olay  therapy  serve  this  function.  Levy's 
0938)    release  therapy  utilizes  the  child's  play  with   toys  provided 
in   the  treatment  setting  to  reconstruct   traumatic  situations  asso- 
ciated with   the  onset  of  the  child's  symptoms.     Levy  presents  case 
studies  of  patients  who,  after  only  a  few  sessions,  were  completely 
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free  of  symptoms,  after  having  achieved  expression  of  their  trauma- 
associated  anxieties  in  the  play  situation. 

In  t^e   i  i  fe  of  the  norma  1   ch  i  Id  games  and  p  1  ay  se  rve  a 
cathartic  function.     Children  play  out  fears  and  hates  with  the 
"make  world"  game;   they  role  play  and  pre  tend  much  of  their  play 
time.     They  impose  form  and  structure  on  the  objects  about  them, 
thus   revealing  and  externalizing  their  inner  life-     Games,  such  as 
''"Red  Rover"  or  punching  a  punching  bag,  which  ritualize  and  provide 
structured  opportunities  for  aggression  and  other  strong  emotions 
se  rve  an   i mpo  rtant  "defusing"  function.     In  fact  all  games  have  an 
overt  form  and  a  covert  psychological   function.     Various  roles  are 
created,   limitations  enforced,  contracts  embodied,  emotions  gener- 
ated.    Some  games  are  of  high  role  visibility   (baseball),  others 
low  identity  (tug  of  war).     Games  of  all   sorts  have  become  adult 
pastime?  as  well   as  childhood  occupations. 

I n  te  rven  t  ions  wh  i  ch  s  t  rengt hen  ego  con t  ro 1 s  do  not  have 
to  rely  on  crises  or  stressful  situations  to  be  effective.  Parti- 
cipation in  games,   for  example,  can  provide  a  low-pressure,  high- 
reward  structure  for  learning  the  concept  of  rules.     The  Idea  that 
there  are  "rules  of  the  game,"  once  learned,  may  be  transferred  to 
less  structured  situations   (Bower,  1964). 

Verbal  catharsis  may  also  be  therapeutic  for  the  child. 
The  creation  of  situations  which  accept  and  foster  the  expression 
of  strong  feelings  of  anger,  hate,   fear,  etc.    is  thus  an  important 
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therapeutic  approach.     The  phenomenon  of  transference  frequently 
results   in  those  feelings  being  expressed  toward  the  therapist 
rather  than  the  parent,  sibling,  or  teacher  who  may  originally 
have  elicited  them.     Although  the  situation  which  generated  strong 
feelings  may  remain  unchanged,  the  process  of  "getting  it  all  out" 
is  therapeutic  in  itself.     Baruch  (1944)  has  used  the  expression 
"let  the  poison  out." 

Externalizing  and  communicating  feelings  and  conflicts 
proves  useful   in  both  direct  and  indirect  ways.     For  the  child,  the 
therapeutic  effect  of  such  expression  is  closely  tied  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sublimation,  which  Kramer  defines  as 

any  process  in  which  a  primitive  asocial  impulse 
is  transformed  into  a  socially  productive  act,  so 
that  the  pleasure  in  the  achievement  of  the  social 
act  replaces  the  pleasure  which  gratification  of 
the  original  urge  would  have  afforded  (Kramer  1958 
pp.   11-12).  *  ' 

All  of  the  creative  arts-music,  art,  dance,  drama,  poetry,  and 
creative  writing-represent  forms  for  symbol  ization  and  sublimation 
whereby  the  impulses  get  translated  into  products  which  are  socially 
tolerable,  useful  or  even  rewarded.     Play  represents  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  childrer.     The  external i zat ion  process  also  has  in- 
direct benefits,  for  tho*e  working  with  the  child  can  learn  much 
about  his  feelings,  conflicts,  and  needs  from  the  way  he  expresses 
himself  in  such  communicative  activities. 

The  expressive  medium  which  has  been  most  extensively 
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exploited  by  those  who  work  with  children  is  that  of  p  1  _ay_.  Play 
fons  an   important  and  integral  part  of  the  growing  child's  exper- 
ience.     It  is  a  medium  by  which  he  first  imitates   those  around  him, 
and  then  gradually  corses   to  explore  his  surroundings,  test  out  new 
behaviors,  and  form  physical   and  conceptual  models  of  his  world 
(Sutton-Smith,    1971).     Play  thus  occupies  an  important  part   in  the 
nomal   and  deviant  child's  physical,  emotional,  and  cognitive  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  course  of  their  play   (and  especially  in  that  which 
is  spontaneous  rather  than  ritualized)   children  "from  three  on  up 
project ...  the  basic  time-space  patterns  of  their  lives  (Murphy, 
1972,  p.   M9)"  as  well  as  how  they  see  themselves  and  others,  what 
they  feel,  etc.     It  is  this  expressive  component  of  play  which 
has  been  extensively  used  in  the  development  of  the  play  therapies. 
Erikson  comments  on  the  range  of  expressive  capacities  inherent  in 
pi  ay  : 

True,  the  themes  presented  betray  some  repetitive- 
ness  such  as  we  recognize  as  the  "working  through" 
of  a  t  raumat  j  c  experience:     but  they  also  express 
p 1  ay f ul   renewa 1 .     If  they  seem  to  be  governed  by 
some  need  to  communicate,  or  even  to  confess , 
they  certainly  also  seem  to  serve  the  joy  of 
sel  f- express  ion   (Erikson,   1972,  p.  130- 

The  technique  of  non-di rect i ve  play  therapy  (Axl  ine,  19^7; 
Moustakas,  1952)   is  designed  to  utilize  the  expressive  components 
of  spontaneous  play.      It   is  conducted,  either  individually  or  in 
a  group,   in  a  playroom  setting  which  is  equipped  with  a  variety  of 
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toys  and  dolls,   finger  paints,  puppets,  clay,  paints,  nursing  bot- 
tles, and  often  a  large  sandbox.     The  child  is  invited  to  use  any 
of  these  naterials  as  he  wishes,  within  established  Units  of  safe- 
ty.    The  function  of  the  therapist   is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
faith,  acceptance,  and  respect  for  the  child  (Moustakas,  1953,  P.2), 
Within  the  play  situation,  Moustakas,  Axline,  and  many  others  use 
the  -ogerian  technique  of  reflection  of  those  feelings  that  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  child  in  his  play.     As  the  child  comes  to  see  that, 
despite  the  strong  feelings  he  expresses,  he  is  still  accepted  and 
respected,  he  often  gains  in  security.     At  the  same  time,  the  ther- 
apist's reflection  of  the  child's  feelings  helps  the  child  to  focus 
his  generally  negative  feelings  on  specific  persons  or  things,  and 
to  deal  with  then  more  effectively.     Generally,  as  the  negative 
feelings  become  more  defined,  the  child  begins  to  express  positive 
feelings  as  well.     The  success  of  this  technique  is  seen  as  depen- 
dent,  in   large  part,  on  the  ability  of  the  therapist  to  communicate 
his  acceptance  to  the  child  and  to  accurately  reflect  the  child's 
feelings  without  being  judgmental. 

Another  expressive  med.vit  which  has  proved  very  useful  in 
therapy   is  art.  (Kramer.   1971).     Children,   far. more  than  older  per- 
sons, are  open  to  free  artistic  expression,   for  "defenses  and  re- 
pressions are  not  yet  firmly  established,  and  the  reality  principle 
has  not  gained  complete  ascendance  over  the  pleasure  principle 
(Kramer.    1958.  p.i8)."    Art   is  thus  seen  as  "a  method  of  linking 
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the  conscious  and  unconscious  (Lyddiatt,  1970,  p. 3). 11    Because  it 
replaces  the  acting  out  of  fantasies  with  the  creation  of  visual 
images,  art  dearly  represents  an  important  channel   for  sublimation 
of  unacceptable  impulses.     But     Kramer  contends,  "works  of  art  al- 
ways remain  emotionally  charged. . .Art  differs  here  from  most  other 
forms  of  sublimation  (Kramer,  1958,  p. 16)."    This  emotional  loading 
of  artistic  creations  is  one  reason  that  it  is  a  useful  therapeutic 
tool  , 

Art  therapy  programs  generally  focus  on  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  artistic  production--the  ''fusion  between  reality  and 
fantasy,  between  the  unconscious  ana  the  conscious  (Kramer,  1958, 
p. 23)."     Jn  some  cases  they  may  also  use  the  communicative  aspects 
of  the  child's  creations  to  help  understand  Sis  feelings  and  con- 
flicts. 

The  art  therapist's  function  is  primarily  to  support  and 
facilitate  the  child's  artistic  expression.     There  are  advocates  of 
interpretation  but  many  therapists  let  the  matter  rest  with  an  un- 
interpreted creative  production.     For  the  severely  disturbed  child, 
who  is  afraid  both  of  failure  and  of  his  feelings,  to  begin  with 
pencil  or  paints  and  a  blank  paper  may  be  very  threatening;  in 
such  situations,  first  tracing  and  then  copying  are  "safe"  ways  of 
gradually  introducing  the  child  to  the  experience  of  artistic  crea- 
tion (Berkowitz  and  Rothman,  1551 K     The  availability  of  a  range  of 
materials  for  art  and  related  craft  activities  makes  it  possible 
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for  each  child  to  choose  media  appropriate  to  his  needs.  As 
SUvson  writes,  "some  youngsters  require  materials  that  can  be 
easily  molded,  flexed  or  changed.     The  aggressive  and  strong,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  work  with  materials  that  challenge  their  powers 

p. 191)." 

Because  each  creation  is  valued  for  itself,  as  a  complete 
and  expressive  product  of  the  child,  art  work  can  be  an  important 
source  of  self  esteem  and  success  experiences.     Display  of  the 
children's  works   (without  choosing  them  for  technical  quality)  in 
a  common  area  of  the  school  or  center  can  provide  an  important 
boost  for  the  child's  self-image. 

Finally,  for  those  who  also  use  the  child's  art  as  a 
projective  tool,   it  reveals  much  about  his  conflicts  and  feelings. 
What  he  draws   (real  events  or  fantasies,  people  or  things)  and  how 
he  draws  it  (distortions  of  body  image,  use    of  color,  etc.)  show 
a  great  deal  about  how  the  child  feels  and  how  he  views  himself  and 
the  world  around  him  (Kellogg,  1967). 

Music  nas  been  used  as  both  a  stimulus  and  a  medium  for 
expression.     Heimlich  (1965)  describes  an  extensive  therapeutic 
program  using  music  as  a  means  of  communication.    The  therapist  may 
sing  or  play  music  which  she  feels  speaks  to  the  child's  conflicts; 
this   is  then  used  as  a  stimulus  for  responses  which  may  include  ver- 
bal comments,  finger  painting,  singing  along,  moving  to  the  music, 
etc.     These  communications  provide  useful   insights  into  the  feelings 
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aroused  by  specific  musical  content.     Frequently,  when  cognitive 
skills  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the  child  to  com- 
ment verbally  on  a  given  song,  he  may  indicate  his   involvement  v/i  th 
its  content  by  asking  to  have  it  repeated.     For  example,  a  boy  who 
had  been  mute  for  eight  months  repeatedly  asked  for  "Do,  Do  Pity  My 
Case,"  "Sleep,  My  Little  One,"  and  "Mama,  Gimme,  Gimme." 

The  child's  participation  in  the  making  of  music  can  also 
be  used  the rape ut  i  call y .     5  i  nee  rhy  thm  is  an  i  mpo  rt an  t  de  te  rmi  nan t 
of  the  emotional   content  of  music  (Altshuler,  195*0  and  rhythm 
instruments  are  the  simplest  to  use,  much  music  therapy  with  ch ? 1  - 
dren  centers  on  this  aspect  of  music.     Heimlich  uses  small-group 
improvisations,  with  therapist  back-up,  as  the  opening  activity  in 
her  therapy  sessions.      In  individual   sessions,   the  chile  may  pro- 
vide a  story  and  basic  rhythm,   upon  which  he  and  the  therapist 
build  a  song.     Like  any  s to ry- tel 1 i ng  process,   the  creation  of  such 
songs  reveals  much  about  the  issues  which  are  important  to  the  child. 
The  addition  of  the  rhythmic  component  provides  a  medium  for  empha- 
sizing the  words  or  phrases  that  are  most  important  to  the  child. 

In  addition,  music  alone  has   long  been  known  to  have  ther- 
apeutic effects,  especially  on  mood.     Music  has  been  used  as  ther- 
apy for  anxiety   (Girard,   195*0,  depression   (Herman,  195*+a),  fatigue 
(Herman,    \SSkb)  t  grief   (Brown,    195*+b).  headache  (Brown,   I95**a)  and 
psychosomatic  gastric  disorders   (Sugarman,  195*0- 

Group  singing  is  a  universal  social  experience.  With 
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adolescents,  learning  to  p i ay  the  guitar  has  been  popular  recently, 
and  there  are  those  who  find  much  release  and  self  esteem  in  mas- 
tering musical  performance.     The  power  of  music  can  be  seen  in  the 
rock-drug  culture  and   in  the  explosive  emotional  experiences  in 
mass  gatherings,   to  say  nothing  of  the  symbolic  lyrics.     Should  such 
a  medium  be  left  to  commercial  exploitation? 

The  therapeutic  use  of  dance  as  an  expressive  medium  re- 
flects  the  recognition  that 

children  are   in  the  period  of  transition  from 
nonverbal   communication  to  communication  using 
verbal  symbols.     They  have  not  yet  given  up  the 
use  of  their  bodies   in  direct  action  in  response 
to  emotion   (Chace,  1959,  P-H9). 

Dance,  either  "free- form"  or  inspired  by  music,   represents  a  basic 
medium  of  expression  for  the  child.     Its  ritualism  facilitates  ex- 
terna 1 i za t ion  of  feelings  and  conflicts.     At  the  same  tin*,  dance 
also  fosters  new  awareness  of  the  physical  organism  and  encourages 
the  development  of  improved  motor  coordination.     As  the  ch i ) d  be- 
comes more  sure  of  his  ability  to  move  and  to  be  rhythmic  in  his 
movements,  Chace  comments,  "he  often  develops  a  feeling  of  greater 
security  and  confidence   in  himself  (1955,  P.i20).M     The  StMtsd  and 
rigid  movement  of  disturbed  children  is  well  recognized. 

That  the  content  of  dreams  reflects   the  emotional  content 
of  the  unconscious  has    long  been  observed  by  psychodynami c  thera- 
pists.    Thus,  when  an   intervening  adult  has  gained  the  child's  trust 
sufficiently  that  the  child  will  share  his  dreams,   those  dreams  may 
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serve  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  comnun » C3t i ng  what  is  important  to 

him.     The  theraDeutic  use  of  dream  material  need  not  be  restricted 

to  tne  analyst's  couch,  as  Jones'   report  of  the  use  of  "dream  time'* 

in  a  first  grade  class  demonstrates   (Jones,   1 968 ,  pp, 2^6-252),  Class 

time  was  Set  aside  *or  children  to  f antas i ze--to  stories,  to  music, 

or  without  externa]  stimuli.     These  "dreams,"  as  well  as  remembered 

nighttime  dreams,  were  shared  with  the  class.     Examples  of  dreams 

the  children  reported  are: 

This  isn't  a  dream,  but  it  didn't  happen  either.  My 
bed  turned  into  a  horse. 

I  dreamt  that  a  snake  was  chasing  Joe.     I  was  up 

in  an  airplane,  and  I  came  down  and  killed  the  snake 

before  it  killed  Joe. 

I  dreamt  there  was  a  fight  in  school.     Mrs,  Werlin 
[the  teacher]  was  clubbing  everybody  and  they  were 
clubbing  her  back  with  their  heady.     Their  heads  fell 
off,     A  big  bird  picked  you   [the  te§cher]  up  and  me 
up  and  dropped  us  in  the  sea.     I  sank  to  the  bottom. 
Under  the  water  I  was  looking  for  you  (Jones,  1963, 
pp. 2^6-250) . 

A  related  use  of  the  child's  fantasies,  which  has  been  ex~ 
tensively  developed  as  a  therapeutic  technique,  is  that  of  wri  t  ? ng 
0 r  ££j  1  *,n  9  stories,     Storytelling  as  a  projective  technique  is  a 
we  I  I -es tab  1 i shed  part  of  the  psychologist's  repertoire.     Such  tests 
as  the  Picture  Story  Test  and  the  Children's  Apperception  Test  pre* 
sent  ambiguous  situations  about  which  the  child  is  asked  to  tell  a 
story.     These  standardized  tests  have  grown  out  of  the  observations 
that  children's  stories  closely  reflect  what  is  going  on  In  their 
own  emotional  world. 
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S:or/-te! I sng  alone  series   the  dual   Unctions  of  externali- 
nation  and  cnnn-un  ?  ca  t  ion .      In  his  -utual  storytelling  technique 
Gardner     1971}  ha„  extended  the  use  cr  storv-teM-ng  to  make  it  a 
-ediu-  for  therapeutic  input  as  well.     The  child  is  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  "TV  program"  which  will    involve  taping  stories  told 
rv  both  hinself  and  -he  therapist.     He  is  then  directed  to  tell  a 
story  and  to  exp'ain  :he    oral  of  the  story.     The  therapist  then 
-e- tells   3  ^i^ilar  storv  .v*ich 

involves  the  sa-ie  characters,  settings,  and  initial 
situation  as  the  child's  storv,  but. ..his  a  more 
appropriate  or  salutary  resolution  of  the  most 
important  conf 1 i cts . . .  [The  therapist]  attempts  to 
provide  the  child  with  more  alternatives.     The  com- 
munication that  the  child  need  not  be  enslaved  by  his 
neurotic  behavior  patterns   is  vital.     [The  therapist's 
noraij    is  an  attempt   to  emphasize  further  the  healthier 
adaptations   included  in   [the  therapist's]   story  (Gardner 
1971,  pp. 29-30). 

After  both  stories  have  been  taped,  about  one-third  of  Gardner's 
patients  choose  to  hear  a  replay  of   the  whole  "show,"  which  provides 
a  second  exposure   .  .  the  message  which  the  therapist   is  conveying 
through  his  story. 

As  Hansen   (1971)  points  nut,   the   lure  which  machines  hold 
for  the  child  makes  the  tape  recorder  itself  a  strong  motivator 
'or  sue  expressive  activities  *s  story-telling,  making  nrad\o- 
? I  a  y s  , "  etc. 

Pr'V"a  represents  mother  important  therapeutic  medium  which 
can  he  used  in  d  number  of  ways.  Role  playing  is  one  facet.  Drama 
facilitates   the  clarification  of  the  feelings  associated  with  and 
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the  realities  of  situations  about  which  the  child  feels  strong 


conflict.     vnong  the  way?   in  which  this   is  achieved  in-jiude: 

'  1 )   Focus  on  real  occurrences 

re-enacting  an  incident,  with  directions  to  attend 

to  the  feelings  that  it  arouses 
re-enacting  an   incident,  but  with  the  participants 

reversing  roles  and  focussing  on  what  their  new 

pos  i  t  ion  fee  Is  1 i  ke 
sol i loquy-- (Horeno ,  p . 1 90) recrea t i ng  a  loaded 

event  with  an  emphasis  on  expression  of  feelings 

which  were  hidden  or  held  back  when   it  first  occurred. 

( 2 )  Focus  on  s  i  gn  i  f  i  can  t  pe  rsons 

portrayal   by  tne  child  of  a  significant  person   in  his 
life,  about  whom  the  therapist  suspects  he  feels 
a  good  deal  of  conflict. 

(3)  focus  on  process  and  fee  lings,  using  new  situations-- 
d  i  rec  t  ions  may  vary  in  specificity  f  rom  : 

Bill,  you  play  o  counter  man  at  a  lunch  counter  in 
the  Sou th  that  has  never  served  Negroes ,     You  be 
behind  the  counter  attending  to  some  washing.  Chuck 
and  Mary,  you  be  Negro  teenagers  who  have  come  to 
demand  service.     [After  they  have  proceeded  a  bit.] 
Fred ,   you  be  a  white  person  who  enters  the  lunch 
room  and  helps  with  the  argument  on  the  side  that 
seems  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  it;  to  merely  ''Who 
will  be  three  friends  arguing  on  a  street  corner?" 
(Ratho,  ct  al ■ ,   1966,  p. 121) 

This   last  structure  is  especially  well   suited  to  classroom 
use  and  can  serve  to  provide  a  "safe"  situation  for  trying  out  new 
behaviors   (^rav,   19&9)  and  generating  material   for  reflecting  on 
fee!ings,   realities  of  conflicts,  and  so  on. 

Bi  bl io therapy  (Schultheis.  1973),  started  as  a  method  of 
helping  delinquents  externalize.  They  were  asked  to  participate 
•n  a  continuing  contract  to  read  certain  material  and  then  write 
follow  up  letters  to  the  court.     The  choice  of  reading  materials 
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appropriate  to  the  child's  needs  and  disturbance  is  an  opportunity 
to  provide  an  individualized  stimulus  to  thinking  about  reasonable 
solutions  to  personal  problems.     Stories  may  be  chosen  which  re- 
flect many  of  the  circumstances  or    the  child's   life  but  within 
which,  for  example,   the  main  character  chooses  more  appropriate 
and  rewarding  patterns  of  behavior   (La  Benne,  1367).     The  intro- 
duction of  reading  material  and/or  films  which  speak  to  issues  which 
are  important  to  the  child  may  generate  new  insights  and  under- 
standings on  his  part. 

Although  the  .  spec i a  1 i zed  way  in  which  many  of  the  expressive 
forms  have  been  adapted  to  psychotherapy  may  not  be  directly  employed 
in  the  classroom,  the  basic  principles  which  underlie  the  thera- 
peutic .^e  of  the  expressive  process  are  essential  for  any  special 
classroom.     The  importance  of  involvement   in  captivating  activity 
should  certainly  be  considered   in  planning  classroom  programs. 
Physical  education  programs  can  be  structured  to   incluJe  games  and 
activities  which  facilitate  cathartic  release.     The  "therapies" 
based  on  play  and  the  arts  are  feasible  in  the  school:     the  inclu- 
sion of  art,  music,  dance,  drama,  writing,  and  play  in  the  educa- 
tional  program  for  the  disturbed  child  creates  a  therapeutic  chan- 
nel, by  virtue  of  the  sublimation  and  cathartic  exp ress i on.  that 
the  arts  provide.     The  psychodynami c  position  eschews  basket  weav- 
ing and  ritualistic  occupational   therapy.     It   is  not  a  cooking  class 
but  an  experience  with  food,  an  oral  involvement. 

The   life  of  school  can  incorporate  many  important  processes 
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which  occur  outside  of  school.     The  expressive  therapies  are  but 
an  extension  of  the  significant  processes  of  the  culture,  and 
should  not  be'  alien  to  the  classroom.     Dance  ceremonials  are  present 
in  most  cultures;  art,  music,  pa i n t i ng--a 1 )  are  the  essence  of  cul- 
ture.    They  can  generate  or  modulate  feelings  and  are  the  most 
natural,  abiding  experiences  of  mankind.     They  are,   in  the  ultimate 
sense  of  the  term,  schooling.     When  they  are  recognized  as  such, 
special   schools  need  n0  longer  hesitate  to  offer  these  therapies 
as  "curricu 1  um . " 

Of  course  teachers  need   training  in  such  media.  Collabora- 
tive multidiscipl inary  efforts  are  anticipated.     The  pity  is,  so 
often  these  therapeutic  channel*  are  .>  1  'edu ca t iona 1 i zed11  in  class- 
rooms that  they  become  dull,  drill-like,  perfunctory  time-spacers, 
or  are  neglected  altogether. 

Recognition  of  the  benefits  of  arousing  interest  and  involve- 
ment  in  constructive  activities  has  generated  programs  specifically 
designed  to  foster  such  involvement.     For  younger  children  the 
small  activity  group  discussed  above  represe  its  sucti  a  program.  As 
children  get  older,  work  exper lences ,   if  carefully  planned,  can  ful- 
fill a  similar  function.     A  sheltered  workshop  may  be  the  most  vi- 
tal  therapy  for  adolescents.     As 'wt th  any  intervention,   the  work 
must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  specific 
child.     Bond  (196?)  points  out  that  a  choice  of  a  progressive  series 
of  tasks  for  the  child  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  gradual 
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acquisition  of  new  skills,  and  for  repeated  success  experiences 
as  new  jobs  are  mastered.     It  is  vital,  for  work  to  be  therapeutic, 
that  the  child  be  paid  for  his  services  and  that  the  tasks  be 
meaningful,  more  than  routine  housework  or  maintenance  chores. 

Particular  programs  have  been  devised  which  focus  on  making 
employment  a  viable  and  attractive  alternative  to  the  delinc  .ent 
boy.     Work  must  become  work  therapy.     Events   in  a  high  valence  situ- 
ation with  significant  rewards   (work),  can  be  a  channel   for  under- 
standing and  coping  w: th  reality,   if  the  therapeutic  aspect  is  in- 
cluded.    Massimo  and  Shore  ( 1 967)  worked  with  boys  aged  fifteen  to 
seventeen  who  had  just  withdrawn  or  been  suspended  from  school.  A 
program  of  psychotherapy  and  remedial  education  was  instituted, 
with  the  central   focus  always  on  preparation  for  and  acquisition  of 
a  job.     The  therapeutic  focus  was  job-oriented;   the  attempt  was  to 
foster  attitudes  which  would  facilitate  successful  relationships 
with  the  boss  and  other  employees.     Although  most  of  the  youths  ex- 
perienced failures  on  their  first  jobs,  at  the  end  of  the  program 
the  overall  employment  record  of  the  group  was  significantly  better 
than  that  of  controls.     One  joins  the  mainstream  and  starts  a  se- 
quence of  interrelationships  of  a  supportive  type. 
Interventions  Designed  to  Facilitate  the   Identification  Processes 
As  indicated  earlier,  a  large  group  of  disturbances  are 
characterized  by  deficiencies   in  identification.     With  such  chil- 
dren it   is  appropriate  to  institut*  interventions  wh,ch  are  designed 
to  remediate  and^fac i 1 i t a te  the  identification  process.  One 
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approach  is  to  work  w  i ih  those  pe  r^ons  who  already  play  i  mpo  r  tan  t 
roles  in  the  child's   life   in  order  to  create  nore  appropriate  role 
models.     One  such  approach  is  that  of  f  i  1  i  aj   t he rapy  (Andronico 
and  Guerney,    1967;  Guerney,    196^;  Stover  and  Cuerney,    19&7).  This 
technique  has  evolved  out  of  two  considerations;      (l)    the   lack  of 
adequate  traditional    therapeutic  resources  to  conduct  long-term 
therapy  with  all  disturbed  children,  and   (2)    the  recognition  that 
"q i yen  the  skill,  parents,  who  are  the  most   important  figures  in  a 
child's   life,  have  more  ^-.Dortunity  to  make  significant  improvements 
in  their  child's  mental  health  than  anyone  else   (Andronico  and 
Guerney,   1967,  p. 5) • 

The  technique  essentially  consists  of  teaching  parents,  in 
small  groups,   to  conduct  non-directive  play  sessions  with  their 
children.     The  parents  are  taught  to  observe  their  children  and 
reflect  back   to  them  the  feelings  which  the  child  expresses  during 
the  play  sessions,     A  controlled  study  has  demonstrated  that  this 
parental   training  results   in  more  reflective  and  less  directive 
statements  on  the  parents'  part,  and  a  more  "positive"  attitude  in 
the  child   (Stover  and  Guerney,   1967).     Contrary  to  initial  expec- 
tations, parental   participation  in  the  play  sessions  seems  to  stim- 
ulate, rather  than   inhibit,   the  expression  of  t h rea ten i ng  ,  f ami  1 y- 
related  material    (Guerney,   1  96M  •     A  report  from  the  mother  of  a 
seven-year-boy  who  was  very  passive  and  nervous  before  play  sessions 
began  is  presented  below: 
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He  punched  the  "hob  bag"  on  the  head  and  said 

That's  Sally  [his  eight-year-old  sister].. 
I  have  to  kill  her.     Look  how  the  blood  rushes  out 
her  head."     |   said,  "/es,    it   is  really  messy.".. 
He  said,  "Look  at  her  cute  belly  button."     He  was 
almost   imitating  people  who  admire  Sally's  looks 
I   run   into  t,  is  constantly;  people  always  admiring  Sally 
and  nobody  saying  "Boo"  about  him... fin  the  next  ses- 
s.onj  he  said  to  me  "I  will  call  out  the  spiders  and 
tell   them  to. put  you   in  a  web;   the  spiders  are  my  mean 
fr. ends      better  yet,    I'll  get  the  ghosts  to  hang  you! 
Ihey  will  close  your  eyes  and  shut  your  mouth!"  I 
said,  "You  want  my  m0uth  shut,  you  think   I    talk  too 
much."     He  said,   "Yes,   you  boss   too  much!"  (Guerney 
1964,  pp. 309-310)  Y' 

It  appears  that  the  mother  has  become  quite  skillful  at  observing 

and  reflecting  the  son's  feelings  and  that  he  has  begun  to  express 

some  aggressions  that  he  had  previously  held   inside  him. 

The  child's  teacher  always  plays  an   important   role  in  his 

life  and  thus   is  a   logical   vehicle  for  such  an  effort  to  cr.ate 

adequate  role  models.     Jones  comments  on  the  powerful  influence 

wi.ich  the  teacher  can  have  over  the  young  child; 

All   the  submissiveness,   the  readiness  to  be  led, 
the  eagerness  to  be  shown,  which  has  developed  out 
of  the  particularly  human  condition  of  being  rela- 
tively weak  and   ineffective  in  the  proprietary  hands 
of  comparative  strength  and  competence,   is  transferred 
to  the  teacher,  with  — for  a  while  at   1  eas  t  — almos  t  none 
of  the  ambivalent  wariness  which  is  a  consequence  of 
these  same  conditions.     Add  to  this  the  pull  of  the 
future,   the  new  worlds  which  the  teacher  symbolizes 
and  you  have  an  awesome  potential   for   influence   (Jones  , 
1  i  bo  ,  p.  26i*)  . 

The  teacher  may  represent  for  some  disturbed  children  the  first 
adult  whom  the  child  can  trust  and  identify  with,  who  seems  to  have 
the  child's   interests  at  heart,  and  who  offers  paths  to  new  skills 
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and  strengths.     Clearly,    i   teacher  who  presents  himself  as  punitive, 
i  n  teres  t  ed  on  I  v  in    .ow  much  t  he  child  can  learn  and  how  fast,  and 
without  coik'mii  for  the  child's  feelings  and  fears  can  be  just  as 
destructive  as  the  skillful    teacher  is  constructive. 

A  second  approach  which   is  useful  v/ith  the  identification- 
.let"  1  c  i  en  t  child   is   the  p\  ov  i  s  i  on  of  new  obj  ects  for  'dentification 
from  outside  h  i  s  existing   interactional  sphere.     A  number  of  programs 
have  been  designed   to  meet   this  end.     Because  they  are  young, 
co  1  1  ejje  s  t uden  t  s  serye  as  particularly  usef  u  1  mode  Is  for  identifi- 
cation   (Reinher7,   1 9 6 ^ )  .     Programs   involving  college  students  vary 
widely,    '*rom  working  v/ith  children  within  an  institution  (Reinherz, 
196*0,    to  work  in  the  school   setting   (Cowen ,  et  al  .  ,   19&9).  or  to 
work  outside  of  any  structured  setting   (Goodman,   1967) •     The  ac * 
t  i  v  i  ties  of  the  student  volunteers  range  from  conducting  non -direc- 
tive play  therapy  sessions   (Stollak,    1969)   to  "[doing]  what  they 
please   (Good-  1967,  p. 1773)."     Ir  general,  the  children  come  to 

anticipate  and  value  their  contacts  with  the  student  volunteers, 
and  reports  on  behavioral  adjustments  show  improvement   (Cowen  , 
t.-t  aJK  ,    1969;   Reinherz,  196*0. 

A  second  program  which  embodies  this  aim  is  the  Bi  g  Brother/ 
Hig  Sister  movement .     It  represents  a  directed  effort  to  provide 
a  supportive  relationship  with  a  mature  adult  of  the  same  sex  as 
the  ■..hi  Id.    in  order  to  "enable  the   [child]  to  form  more  adequate 
identifications,   t-:?  have  an  opportunity  to  imitate  a  mature  adult, 
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and  to  develop  an  association  that  can  broaden  his  activity  hori- 
zons   (Uchtenberg,    1956,   p. 396)."    The  adult  volunteers  are  oriented 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of   the  children  with  whom  they  will  be 
dealing  and  are  given  supportive  help,  especially  in  the  early 
period  of  the  relationship.     What   the  Big  Brother/Sister  and  the 
child  do  together  they  alone  decide--! t  may  be  anything  from  play- 
ing ball,   to  going  to  a  concert,   to  cooking  a  meal  together. 

Besides  the  approaches  we  have  discussed  which  are  designed 
to  fac? 1 i tate  the  identification  process,   there  are  others  which 
us£  that  very  process   in  therapeutic  ways.     One  such  example  is 
that  rj  role  pla/ing  or  "trying  on  roles."     By  playing  the  role  of 
someone  who  behaves  very  differently  from  himself,  the  child  gets 
some  sense  0f  what  that  person  "feels"  like.     Such  role-playing 
may  facilitate   the  development  of  new  behavior  patterns  or  may 
help  the  child   to  both  understand  and  empathize  with  those  around 
him  who  act  differently,  are  a  different  color,  a  different  reli- 
gion, etc  . 

Another  approach  to  the  therapeutic  exploitation  of  identi- 
fication phenomena   is  embodied   in  programs  which  involve  children 
observing  and  reporting  on  the  behavior  of  other  children.  One 
paradigm  i5  that  described  by  Bower  (1964)    in  which  pubescent 
junior  high  school   students,  ds  part  of   the  "social  studies"  ex- 
perience, spend   time  at   the  child  care  center.     Each  student  is 
assigned  one  younger  child  to  observe  and  report  on.     Such  a  program 
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has  potential   for  generating  significant  insights  about  relation- 
ships, aggressive  versus  passive  behavior,  growth  and  development, 

and  so  on , 

'Wnuchin,  et  a  I .    (1967)  report  on  their  trial  of  a  peer- 
observation  situation  with  disturbed  delinquent  children.  Members 
of  a  s'^all  classroom  group  alternated  between  participation  in  cur- 
ricuiar  activities  and  observation  of  classmates  from  behind  a 
one-way  mirror.     While  observing,  each  student  rated  those  he  was 
watching  on  a  zero- to- *  \  ve  scale,  emphasizing  learning  performance 
rather  than  "good  behavior."  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  raters 
discussed  with  the  other  students  their  observations  and  why  they 
awarded  the  scores  they  did.     Such  a  program  put  the  children  in 
the  position  of  observing  and  passing  judgment  on  the  effects  which 
certain  kinds  of  behavior  have  in  impeding  or  facilitating  learning. 
To  the  extent   chat  the  observers  were  able  to  recognize  in  them- 
selves the  sa^e  behavior,  that  they  rated  destructive  in  others,  the 
observational  protocol  played  an  important  part  in  the  improved  be- 
havior they  denions  t  ra  ted  , 

Finally,  another  therapeutic  use  of  the  identification  process 
is  that  of  role  reversa  j_-  i ns tead  of  being  identified  as  the  "problem" 
who  needs  help,   the  child  is  put   in  the  position  of  "helper."  This 
is  especially  useful   for  children  with  learning  difficulties,  for 
the  goals  are  much  more  clearly  defined  than  those  implicit  in 
work  v.ith  behavioral  problems.     As  Be  t  te  Ihe  i  m  wr  i  tes  : 
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children  who  nave  just  successfully  outqrown 
one  emotional  or  learning  difficulty  are  some- 
times the  best  persons  to  help  others  with  theirs 
In  this  way  they  can  test  their  own  newly  acquired 
gams  and  also  fight  the  temptation  to  submit  to 
their  former  behavior  in  the  way  it  is  easiest  to 
do  that-- lamely  by  fighting  it   in  others,  instead 
of  themselves   (Bettelheim,   1950,  p. 163). 

Benefits  accrue  to  both  parties.     When  sixth  grade  students  with 
reading  problems  were  assigned  to  tutor  fourth  graders  with  similar 
problems,  both  groups  showed  marked  improvement   in  their  reading 
skills   (Reissman,   1965) .     Just  as  important,  the  "helper"  role  can 
boost  self-esteem  and  provide  important  success  experiences.  There 
are  also  unique  advantages  for  the  child  being  helped,  for  he  may 
be  far  more  open  to  accept i ng . d i rect ion  and  help  from  a  peer  than 
from  any  representative  of  the  adult  world. 

Appeals   to  the  processes  of   identification  are  especially 
appropriate  for  work  with  the  value-deficient  child.     His  failure 
to  internalize  or  even  conform  to  an  acceptable  code  of  behavior 
frequently  reflects  the  lack  of  adequate  models  for  identification 
and/or  his  failure  to  form  satisfactory  relationships  with  such 
TOdels  as  exist   in  his   interactional  sphere.     Such  youths  generally 
do  not  see   themselves  as  candidates  for  therapy  and  are  very  sus- 
picious of   those  who  offer  it.     Hoffer   (IS49)  descrihes  Aichhorn's 
success   in  dealing  with  such  cases  by  "deceiving  the  deceiver"-- 
essentially  beating  the  sociopath  at  his  own  game.     By  capitalizing 
on  the  weaknesses  which  his  patient  reveals  and  "outdoing  the  im- 
postor's tricks   in  cleverly  conducted  fantasies  a  deux  (Hoffer,  1949, 
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describes  Aichhorn's  success  in  dealing  with  such  cases  by 
"deceiving  the  dece i ver"~~essent i a) ly  beating  the  sociopath  at  his 
own  game.     By  capitalizing  on  the  weaknesses  which  his  patient 
reveals  and  "outdoing  the  impostor's  tricks  in  cleverly  conducted 
fantasies  a  deux  (Hoffer,   19^9,  p.  152)/'  the  therapist  establishes 
a  "narcissistic  transference"  by  virtue  of  which  the  patient  comes 
to  feel  himself  in  the  position  of  those  he  has  tricked  cr  cheated. 
He  comes  to  feel  awe  toward  the  person  who  plays  his  games  even 
better  than  he.    Once  such  a  powerful   lever  on  the  child *s  ego 
ideal  has  been  established,  his  attitudes  become  amenable  to  input 
and  change  through  the  vehicle  of  the  now-awesome  therapist. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

I',  this  paper  we  have  summarized  the  current  psychodynami c 
understanding  of  normal  childhood  and  growth.    This  view  emphasizes 
both  the   inner   (affective,  cognitive,  and  unconscious)   life  of  the 
child,  and  the  significant  interactions  in  which  he  is  involved. 
Biological,  developmental,  and  interactional  factors  which  combine 
to  produce  pathology  are  defined,  and  the  implications  of  the  psycho- 
dynamic  view  for  treatment  of  the  deviant  child  are  discussed.  Bio- 
logical   interventions  are  impor tan t-a lways  in  conjunction  with  atten- 
tion to  the  child's  psychological  needs.    For  many  children,  a  set 
of  interventions  designed  to  restor,  his  environment  to  adequacy  is 
sufficient.     For  the  more  severely  disturbed  child,  a  more  specialized 
group  of  interventions   (always  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  problems) 
is  required.     These  special  techniques  can  be  grouped  into  four  broad 
classes:     the  "classical"  therapies  (individual,  group,  and  family), 
special  supportive  environments,  the  expressive  therapies,  and  inter- 
ventions designed  to  facilitate  the  process  of  identification. 

At  all   levels, the  concern  must  be  wit*  the  child's  unique 
constellation  of  resources  and  limitations,  and  with  the  special 
dynamics  of  his  sirvnon.    One's  aim  is  to  maximize  his  resources 
and  minimize  the  external  stresses  and  limitations  in  order  to 
permit  the  child  to  live  in  the  l^st  specialized  environment  possible. 

From  the  psychodynami c  view,  the  role  of  the  educator  in 
dealing  with  the  deviant  child  !s  a  major  one.     Positive  school 
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experiences  with  the  teacher,  peers,  and  currie'lar  programs  can 
play  a  major  restorative  role  for  the  mildly  disturbed  child.  Simi- 
larly, many  of  the  special   interventions  are  well   integrated  into 
the  child's  school  experience.     In  addition  to  special  curricular 
programs,  all  of  the  expressive  media  are  well  suited  to  the  school, 
and  the  child's  intimate  interaction  with  his  teacher  and  his  peers 
lends  itself  to  therapeutic  exploitation  of  identification  phenomena. 
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APPENDIX 


CRITICAL  STAGES   IN  DEVELOPMENT 


j  FREUD 

i 

I  ADLER 

1 

1.  oral 

2.  anal 

3.  pha 1  lie 

4.  latency 

5.  genital 

first  5  years  are  crucial 
in  personality  develop- 
ment; doesn't  delineate 
specific  stages 

JUNG 

1 .  bi  r th  to  5  years 
nutrition  6  growth 

^  P  1  i*DPnfpr  t  ir»n 

2.  5  ->  adult 

sexua 1 i  ty 

SULLIVAN 

I 

1.  infancy 

2.  chi  Idhood 

3.  juven  i le 

4.  preadolescent 

5.  early  adolescent 

6.  late  adolescent 

MURRAY 

5  Important  "Complexes": 
ctaustral 

ora|                  associated  with 
anal                  5  sequentially 
urethral  developing 
castration  Pleasurable 
exper lences 

ERIKSON 

1 .  infancy—mutual  recogni  tion 

2.  early  ch i ldhood--wi 1 1  to  be  oneself 

3.  chi ldhood--anticipation  of  roles 
A.     school  age--task  identification 
5.  adolescence 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


The  differentiating  labels  "ecological"  and  "sociologi- 
cal" were  eschewed  in  this  paper.   Feagans   (1971)  distinguishes 
between  sociological  and  ecological   theory  when  she  states,  "the 
emphasis  within  sociology  is  almost  exclusively  on  the  environment 
while  ecology  emphns i zes  the  role  of  individual  differences  in  any 
outcome."    This  distinction,  however,  is  not  viable  when  discussing 
intervention.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  interven- 
tions given  in  this  paper  that  the  majority  of  interventionists 
from  either  school   take  the  environment  into  account  to  some  extent, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  the  individual  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  common  element  in  all  the  interventions  reported  here 
is  an  emphasis  on  environment  in  the  intervention  plan,  whether 
in  the  statement  of  the  problem,  or  in  the  course  of  action.  Inter- 
ventions will  be  ordered  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
stress  envi  ronment. 

Clarity    might  be  aided  here  by  a  discussion  of  Rhodes 
and  Gibbins   (1972)   trichotomy  of  intervention  types.    These  are: 

(1)  Exci tor-centered  interventions,  which  "aim  their  change- 
effects  almost  exclusively  at  the  excitor,  the  disturbed  child;" 

(2)  Respondent-centered  interventions,  which  "concentrate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  transaction  —  the  responding  environment 
or  responding  setting  of  the  disturbance;"  and 
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(3)  Exchange-centered  interventions,  which  "center  intervention 
upon  the  exci  tor- respondent  exchange  patterns  themse I ves . " 
I t  -has  been  suggested  thai  sociological    interventions  fall  into 
the  respondent-centered  category,  and  ecological   into  the  exchange- 
centered  category  .    In  f ac  t ,  howeve  r ,  many   inter ventionists,  a  1  - 
t hough  seeing  the  p  rob lem  (the  disturbance)   as  emana t i  ng  f  rom  the 
environment,  direct   their  attention   (their  "change-effects11) 
toward  the  child.     This,  in  the  author's  mind,  placed  them  in  the 
realm  of  exc tor-ce n te red  interventions. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  not  to  deal  separately  with 
sociological  and  ecological  interventions,  but  to  categorize  them 
according  to  their  conception  of  the  problem,  and  the  direction 
and  form  of  their  action.  A  continuum,  based  on  this  analysis  is 
presented  in  chart  form  on  page  3-  To  determine  the  placement  of 
each  intervention  on  the  continuum,  each  was  coded  on  the  follow- 
ing va  r  i  ab 1 es . 

(1)  Where  does  the  interventionist  view  the  problem  as  resid- 
ing; where  does  he  observe  the  problem?  The  coding  possibil- 
ities we  re  : 

(a)  the  problem  is  centered  in  some  behavior  or  stage 
of  development  in  the  ch i Id,  or 

(b)  the  problem  is  the  interface  between  child  and 
envi  ronmen  t . 

(2)  From  wher»  does        the  interventionist  perceive  that,  the 
problem  emanates;  what  is  the  source  of  the  problem?  The 
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coding  possibilities  were: 

(a)  the  disturbing  problem  wl thi n  ihe  child  emanates 
from  a  problem  in  the  envi  ronmen t ,  or 

(b)  the  source  of  the  p rob lem  w i th i n  the  child  is  the 
interface  between  child  and  environment. 

(3)  What  is  the  object  of  the  change  action;  what  is  the  tar- 
get of  the  action?     The  coding  possibilities  were: 

(a)  action  is  directed  toward  a  change  in  the  child, 

(b)  action  is  directed  toward  a  change  in  the  envi  ronment, 

(c)  action  is  directed  toward  a  change  in  the  chi Id  and 
the  environment,  or 

(d)  action  is  directed  toward  a  change  in  the  interface. 
It  will  be  noted  that  action  directed  toward  child,  environ- 
ment, ^nd  interface,   respectively,  corresponds  to  exci tor-centered , 
respondent-centered  and  exchange-centered  interventions  as  described 
above.     The  fourth  type  of  target  possibility,  child  and  environ- 
ment, was  added  because  it  was  felt  that  there  i  s  *a  difference 
between  actually  working  toward  a  change  in  interface,   i.e.,  "round- 
ing a  square  child  and  squaring  a  round  environment"  simultaneously 
and  working  on  "both  ends"  of  the  exci tor-respondent  environment. 

(k)   In  the  case  of  action  directed  toward  the  child,  does 
the  action  utilize  the  environment  to  effect  the  change?  The 
coding  possibilities  were: 

(a)  yes ,   the  intervention  does  utilize  the  environment, 
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(b)  n£,   the  intervention  does  not  utilize  the  environ- 
rnen  t . 

The  continuum  should  be  viewed  only  as  a  tool   for  organizing 
diverse  concepts  and  as  an  aid  to  understanding  a  field  character- 
i  zed  by  di  vers  i  ty . 

A  rationale  for  placement  on  the  continuum  will  be  given 
at  the  outset  of  the  description  of  each  intervention.     This  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  author's  description  of 
where  the  problem  is  centered,  of  the  source  of  the  problem,  of 
the  target  of  the  change-action,  and  of  whether  action  directed 
toward  a  change  in  the  child  involves  use  of  the  environment  to 
effect  the  change. 

Interventions  can  be  categorized  on  the  basis  of  where 
the  action  is  directed.     These  groups  of  interventions  are  des- 
cribed by  the  major  headings  in  this  paper: 

(1)  Remediation  Intervention 

(2 )  Na  t u  ra 1  Commun  i  ty  I  n  te  rven  t  i on 

(3)  School  Community  Intervention 

(M  Artificial  Community  Intervention  (artificial    in  the 
sense  that  the  community  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for 
the  existence  of  persons  classified  as  deviants) 

(5)  Artificial  Group  Intervention 

(6)  Architectural  Intervention 
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(7)  Family  Environment  Intervention 

(8)  School  Environment  Intervention 

(9)  Exc i tor-Respondent  Intervention:  Natural  Group  and  S^um 
Env  i  ronmen t 

(10)  Exci tor-Respondent  Intervention:     Child  and  School 
Envi  ronment 

(11)  Interface  Intervention 

Many  similarities  will  be  noted  in  the  techniques  and 
p  rocesses  ut I  1 i  zed  in  the  va  rious  i  n te rven 1 1 ons .     For  Ins  tance, 
it  will  be  seen  throughout  the  discussion  of  the  interventions 
that  those  which  utilize  the  environment  in  their  actions  toward 
the  child  include  many  of  the  same  techniques.     Comparisons  of 
technique  will  not  be  made  in  the  body  of  the  text,  but  are 
provided  in  list  form  in  the  appendix,  "Techniques  Common  to  Sev- 
eral Interventions." 
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II.  REMEDIATION  INTERVENTIONS 


The  Remediation  Interventions  embody  the  idea  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  cnMd  because  of  a  problem  fn  his  en- 
vironment or  a  problem  in  the  interface  between  himself  and  h  '  s 
environment.     Remediation  Interventions  direct  their  change  action 
toward  the  ch i Id. 

Social  Adaptation 

Meuron  and  Auerswald  (1969),  who  espouse  an  "ecological 
systems"  orientation,  locate  the  problem  in  the  child  and  define 
i t  as  a  lag  in  cognitive  development.     The  source  of  the  problem 
«s  a  particular  kind  of  family  environment,   in  which  there  are 
deficits   In  language,  characterized  hy  limited  vocabulary  and  lan- 
guage usage  in  patterned  communication.    There  are  also  deficits 
in  capacity  to  organize  data,  to  plan,  to  make  decisions  as  a 
group,  and  to  resolve  conflict.     The  action  proposed  by  the  Social 
Adapatation  Intervention  of  Meuron  and  Auerswald  is  directed  to- 
ward achange  in  the  child. 

The  objective  of  the  change  action  is  to  provide  the 
child  with  the  ability  to  maintain  the  self  in  a  complex  society ♦ 
Meuron  anc  A.,erswald  take  the  view  that  capacity  ^o  function  i  r. 
the  complex  systems  of  modern  society  depends  on  the  ability  to 
differentiate  these  systems,  and  on  the  development  of  cognitive 
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tools  with  which  to  identify,  classify  and  integrate  the  messages 
one  receives  from  them. 

The  first  step  of  the  change  action  is  a  diagnosis  of 
the  child's  cognitive  capacities,  to  discover  whether  the  child 
is  developmental ly  behind  the  stage  necessary  for  him  to  cope  with 
his  social  environment  (generally  school).     I f  he  is  found  to  be 
behind,  a  remedial  curriculum  geared  to  his  needs  for  cognitive 
growth  is  provided.     If,  after  t^is  experience,  the  child  Is  stll; 
unable  to  learn  In  the  normal  manner,  an  investigation  Is  under- 
taken to  discover  Jf  the  child's  difficulties  are  to  be  found  "In 
Ms  soma,  his  emotional  psyche,  his  family  or  some  external  system 
such  as  his  classroom      (Meuron  &  Auerwald,  1969)." 

Teaching  Learning  Skills  * 

Minuchi'n,  Dcllarhide  and  Graubard  (1969)  locate  the 
problem  In  the  child.    They  Identify  the  problem  as  a  failure  to 
learn  the  rules  requisite  to  school  success.  The  source  of  this 
failure  is  the  type  of  family  interactions  and  comr.un i catl on  pat- 
terns wh'ch  the  child  experiences.    Specifically,  family  Inter- 
actions and  communication  patterns  are  not  of  the  type  which  aid 
the  child  In  perceiving  which  part  of  his  behavior  is  disturbing 
0  .e.  ,  parent*'   responses  are  global,  erratic).    The  child  learns 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  person  with  whoTi  he  is  communicating, 
and  to  this  person's  mood,  than  to  what  Is  actually  being  said. 
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The  intervention  action  nas  as  Its  target  the  child. 

The  objective  of  the  Intervention  is  to  teach  the  child 
learning  skills.    Minuchin  et  aK  contend  that  certain  skills  aid 
classroom  learning,  and  that  these  skills  can  be  taught.  Although 
Mhiuchin  e^al_.  are  concerned  only  with  intellectual  development, 
their  emphasis  on  teaching  learning  skills,  along  with  a  standard 
curriculum,  borders  on  the  "whole  child"  concept  which  will  be 
emphasized  in  other  interventions.     The  "whole  child"  concept  Is 
the  view  that  the  educational  process  should  Include  responsibil- 
ity for  the  social,  personal  and  emotional,  as  well  as  Intellec- 
tual development  of  the  child. 

The  intervention  action  directed  toward  the  child  con- 
sists of  remedial  class  sessions  which  teach  children  listening 
skills,  the  significance  of  noise,  taking  turns,  logic  in  stories 
and  in  conversation,  judging  and  being  judged,  and  role  playing. 

Treatment  of  Non-Readinn 

Staats  and  Butterfield  (1969)  locate  the  problem  as 
"non-reading  in  a  culturally  deprived  Juvenile  delinquent."  The 
population  on  which  they  concentrate  their  efforts  is  the  child 
who  is  unable  to  learn  through  traditional  methods.    The  source 
of  this  inability  Is  an  Inappropriate  fit  between  the  Individual's 
behavior  and  the  expectations  of  his  environment;  a  problem  In 
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the     interface.     Staats  and  Butterfield  propose  that  problem  behav- 
ior can  arise  because: 

(1)  Behavior  that  is  necessary  for  adjustment  in  society  Is 
absent  from  the  individual's  repertoire, 

(2)  Behaviors  considered  undesirab>  pre- 
sent in  the  individual,  or 

(3)  The  individual's  motivational  system  is  inappropriate. 

An  inappropriate  motivational  system  can  be  a  function  of  defective 
conditions  of  learning,  or  of  conditions  of  learning  which  were 
Inappropriate  for  a  particular  individual.    The  action  taken  In  the 
treatment  of  non-reading  is  directed  toward  the  child. 

The  objective  is  to  teach  and  maintain  attentional  and 
work  behaviors  necessary  for  learning  to  read.  Reinforcement  prin- 
ciples of  behavior  modification  techniques  are  applied  to  the  learn- 
ing t  i tuat  ion . 

The  training  sessions  are  in  the  form  of  one-to-one  tutor- 
ing, involving  tokens  wif^  cash  value.    These  tokens  are  used  as 
reinforcement  for  correct  responses  and  for  attention.     Staats  and 
Butterfield  emphasize  the  economy  of  this  intervention.    The  only 
requisite  for  the  trainer  (tutor)   is  average  reading  skill.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  selected  delinquents  or  prisoners  could  be 
utilized  to  train  others.     Physical  paraphernalia  required  in  the 
particular  example  given  by  Staats  and  Butterfield  are:  word  lists 
on  3  x  5  cards,  paragraphs  from  stories  incorporating  these  words 
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on  5  x  8  cards,  and  the  story  ^n  _toto  on  8-1/2    x  13  sheets  of  paper 
with  comprehension  questions  Included.     |n  addition,  tokens    with  cash 
value,   (and  money  to  back  them  up),  visible  containers  in  which  to 
store  the  tokens,  and  charts  to  plot  acquis!  tior.  of  tokens  are  nec- 
essary.    The  authors  state  that  the  cash  outlay  is  not  great.  In 
thf  particular  case  cited,   the  student  progressed  re     I  ly  jn.--  tr  ,ur 
months  had  earned  $20.31.     Staats  and  Butterflel     JlV*  tJt!s^ta1 
evidence  of  reading  progress.     So  that  the  student  would  not  come 
to  depend  0n  tokens,  as  he  progressed,   less  reinforcement  was  given 
for  more  work  (the  stories  became  more  difficult).     Ach.evc.nent  did 
not  decrease,  however. 

Training  in  reading  aided  the  student's  adjustment  in 
school.     (It  is  posited  that  his  school  work  helped  the  reading 
training,)     Disrupting  behavior  in  school  ceased.     But  it  would 
appear  that  this  student  needed  intervention  into  more  than  his 
learning-school  environment.     The  training  was  ended  after  4-1/2 
months,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  sent  to  an  industrial 
school   for  juvenile  delinquent  boys.    This  action  was  taken  because 
of  his  disrupting  behavior  at  the  juvenile  detention  home  where  he 
had  been  1 I vlng. 


III.  NATURAL  COMMUNITY  INTERVENTION 


Natural  Community  Interventions  identify  a  problem  exist- 
ing in  the  person.    The  source  of  this  problem  may  be  found  in  the 
environment.     The  change  action  of  the  Intervention  Is  directed  to- 
ward the  problem  within  the  person.    A  Natural  Community  Intervention 
utilizes  elements  of  a  naturally  oc  -vironment  to  effect  the 

change . 

Ghee  1 

The  intervention  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Gheel   in  Belgium  is  built  on  a  long  tradition  of  Interaction 
with  "lunatics which  began  with  a  religious  custom  in  the  seventh 
century.     Originally,  Gheel  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Insane 
to  receive  the  miracle  of  St.  Dymphna.     Eventually,  the  Inhabitants 
of  Gheel  began  to  accept  the  seekers  as  boarders  on  whom  they  lav- 
ished much  hospitality,  as  was. their  custom.   In  the  l800!s  a  doctor 
provided  centralization  to  the  Gheelois  custom  and  provided  reforms 
for  seme  injustices  which  had  crept  In  over  the  years.     It  ts  this 
doctor's  system,  built  on  a  people's  custom,  as  It  was  reported  by 
Julia  Byrne  in  1869,  which  will  be  discussed  here. 

Dr.  Bulckens  intimated  tn  conversations  to  Byrne  (1869) 
that  the  problem  was  to  be  located  within  the  patient.     ft  was  felt 
that  traditional  asylum  treatment,  If  not  the  source  of  the  problem, 
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would  definitely  worsen  it.     The  target  of  the  action  is  a  change 
in  the  patient.     This  change  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  a  benev- 
olent     environment  which  d-es  not  differentiate  a  "normal"  popula- 
tion from  an  "abnormal"  population. 

The  type  of  client  population  served  at  Gheel   is,  In  the 
main,  an  adult  one.     These  persons  suffer  from  "every  form  and  de- 
gree of  mental  alienation."    The  boarders  at  Gheel  are  often  persons 
who  have  been  rejected  •  ,s  and  communities.     The  ■ 

jective  of  Gheel    is  ,  ,|,  ,         ,rl  ,or  those  p„r  .  ,s       .  ^ 

"too  mad  to  live  anywhere  else." 

Because  institutionalization,  and  the  practices  of  label- 
ling and  grouping  persons  viewed  as  "insane"  are  considered  to  be 
irritants  to  the  patient's  condition,  these  things  are  eschewed  at 
Gheel . 

When  a  patient  arrives  at  Gheel  he  is  greeted  by  Dr. 
Bulcken's  system,  Le  Pa^ronacje  famine].,  and  by  his  establishment, 
LjAsile  Patronal.  L'Asile  Patronal     is  a  handsome  and  imposing 
building,  kept  meticulously  clean.     L'Asile  Patronal  serves  as  the 
base  from  which  the  Gheel  system  is  directed.     Each  n-'.nt  serves 
an  initial  probationary  quarantine  in  L'Asile.  during  which  time 
his  placement  in  the  Ghee  1  commun i ty  is  decided.     The  patients  are 
placed  In  categories  based  on  the  type  of  behavior  which  they  mani- 
fest and  the  type  of  treatment  deemed  most  beneficial   to  them  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gheelois  population.     Patient  placement  depends 
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on  two  aspects:   the  patient's  "category11  and  the  qualities  of  the 
boarding  families   (the  heads  of  which  are  called  nourriciers) .  For 
purposes  of  placement,  Gheel  and  its  surrounding  environs  have  been 
divided  into  six  sections.     The  patient  categories  correspond  to 
these  sections.    The  most  docile  patients  are  placed  within  Gheel. 
The  most  violent  are  placed  in  the  most  distant  localities,  in  the 
area  of  small  scattered  farms.     Each  of  these  sections  has  a  garde 
de  sect  too  who  makes  daily  rounds,  checking  each  household  boarding 
a  patient  and  reporting  to  the  head  r>hv   \c\an.     The  head  physician 
places  patients  with  regard  to  the  pellicular  specialties  of      *>auj.  ' 
ment  of  the  nourriciers  ,  and  with  an  eye. to  matching  interests  and 
occupations  of  patient  and  nourricier.  He  is  also  careful  to  place 
together  nourriciers  and  boarders  who  speak  the  same  language 
(boarders  come  from  all  over  Europe),  and  who  have  the  same  social 
class  and  similar  tastes.     The  nourriciers  are  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices by  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  patients,  but  the  pay  usu- 
ally no  more  than  covers  the  maintenance  costs.     As  soon  as  he  is 
placed,  the  client  ceases  to  be  a  "patient"  and  becomes  a  "boarder." 

The  healthy  influence  of  family  life  is  the  prevailing 
element  in  the  Gheel  system,  Le  Patronage  Fami 1 ial .    A  boarder  re- 
mains with  one  family,  unless  adverse  conditions  develop,  throughout 
his  stay  at  Gheel.     A  close  watch  Is  kept  over  the  boarders  through 
the  medium  of  the  gardes  de  section.     If  it  is  decided  at  any  time 
that  he  requires  treatment,  he  can  be  placed  in  L ' As  i le  Patronal 
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for  the  necessary  treatment  and  then  replaced  in  the  home  of  his 
foster  family.     The  average  length  of  stay  for  a  boarder  at  Gheel 
is  1-8  years . 

The  process  which  most  patients  go  through  from  their 
time  of  inauguration  into  their  host  famMy  to  the  time  of  their 
"release"  may  be  described  as  follows:       gene ra I  1 y .the  patient  has 
been  scorned  by  those  he  knew;  he  has  no  one.    At  Gheel,  and  par- 
ticularly within  his  family,  he  becomes  the  object  of  everyone's 
regard  and  attention.     His  position  within  the  family  (s  equal  to 
that  of  all  other  members.     He  is  well  cared  for.     This  attention 
causes  him  to  rise  in  his  own  estimation.     The  boarder  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  family.     He  can  no  longer 
think  only  of  himself.    As  he  comes  to  take  an  ever- i ncreas i ng  part 
in  the  life  of  the  family,  and  dwells  less  on  himself,  he  acts  in- 
creasingly "normal."    "Gradually  he  gains  the  level  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  often  this  simple  and  spontaneous  resus- 
citation of  moral  vigor  alone  suffices  to  effect  his  cure  (Byrne,. 
P-  62)." 

Another  influence  on  the  boarder  is  that  of  occupation. 
All  trades  available  at  Gheel  are  available  to  inmates.  Boarders 
of  the  working  class  are  paid  wages  if  they  prefer  money!  Or,  if 
they  wish,  they  may  be  rewarded  with  tobacco,  snuff,  sugar,  beer, 
gingerbread,  or  cakes.  Their  occupations  and  their  status  as  func- 
tioning members  of  a  family  make  the  boarders  feel  useful  and  give 
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purpose  to  their  lives. 

A  third  techniqu     pi  intervention  consists  of  reli- 

gious training.     This  Is,  of  course,  voluntary  and  usually  is  an- 
other   part  of  a  boarder's  partaking  in  his  family's  activities. 
All  church  services  are  completely  open  to  the  patients. 

A  further  technique  of  intervention  used  at  Gheel  Is 
diversification  of  activities.    "Change  of  scene  and  of  ideas  forms 
a  part  of  their  regime. M    These  changes  are  as  varied  as  circum- 
stances permit.     i-//  may    ncl  Je  walks  in  the  country.    The  boarder 
accompanies  his  family  on  outings.,  and  all  community  activities 
are  open  to  the  "inmates."    Those  whose  condition  is  considered 
amenable  to  it  are  allowed  to  attend  the  public  houses.     The  pro- 
prietor must  abide  by  the  law  of  Gheel   to  "allow  no  approach  to 
excess  in  tne  matter  of  drink."    The  presence  of  the  garde  de  sec-, 
tion  adds  to  the  influence  of  this  law. 

Implicit  in  all  of  these  techniques  is  the  overriding 
freedom  awarded  to  the  boarders:     freedom  to  be  functioning  mem- 
bers of  a  community;  freedom  to  live  useful  and  satisfying  lives 
without  being  differentiated  from  their  neighbors. 

The  medical  staff  of  L'Asi le  Patronal  attributes  the 
cures  which  take  place  at  Gheel  to  the  healthy  influence  of  simple 
and  regular  habits,  the  tranquil  atmosphere  by  which  the  patients 
are  surrounded,  and  the  absence  of  restraint.     The  treatment  af- 
forded the  patients  is  moral  as  well  as  physical.     This  treatment 
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is  possible  due  to  the  manner  adopted  toward  the  boarders  by  the 
population  of  Gheel.     In  most  ecological  and  sociological  interven- 
tions, the  character  of  the  staff  is  very  important.    At  Gheel,  the 
entire  population  is  "staff."    Byrne  describes  the  character  of 
the  Gheelois  as  honest  and  simple  rusticity.     Byrne  feels  that  the 
meeting  of  sane  vis-a^-yls  insane  is  aided  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
population  and  the  lack  of  cultivation  of  'heir  ideas.     They  treat 
their  protege,  with  gentleness,     forebearance  and  tact.     The  manner 
adopted  toward  the  boarders  by  the  population  of  Gheel   is  the  "re- 
sult of  their  long  i nte rcou rse  wi th  the  Insane      (Byrne,  p.  ]k8)." 

"You  are  just  like  us.     Forget  about  yourself.     Be  a  mem- 
ber of  our  family  and  care  about  us,  and  we  wi 1 1  care  about  you" 
is  the  message  the  people  of  Gheel  give  to  their  insane  boarders. 

The  philosophy  of  Gheel,  "if  treated  as  normal,  a  person 
will  be    normal,"  is  one  which  is  common  to  sociological  and  eco- 
logical  interventions.     Here  it  is  implemented  by  freedom;  the 
patients  "are  contradicted  as  little  as  is  consistent  with  the 
(individual)  malady   (Byrne",  p.   13)."       The  patients  are  given  a 
place  in  the  life  of  a  family.     They  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
this  family.     They  participate  in  all  the  activities  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  yet  they  are  free  to  partake  of  community  life  outside  the 
realm  of  their  family  (an  occupation,  religious  activities,  etc.). 
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IV.     SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  INTERVENTION 


A  School  Community  Intervention,  like  a  Natural  Community 
Intervention,  perceives  the  problem  which  exists  'n  '"'-t       i  Id  as 
resulting  Fro<    envi     omenta  .   problems.     This  type  ui  intervention 
directs  its  change  action  toward  the  child.     School  Community  In- 
terventions utilize  the  school  environment  to  accomplish  this 
change . 

Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program 

This  intervention  views  the  problem  as  centered  in  the 
child.     The  children  who  are  viewed  as  problematic  by  Stickney  in 
his  work  with  the  Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program  (Stickney, 
1968),    are  the  children  who  disturb  teachers.    The  source  of  the 
problem  is  in  the  environment,  specifically,  a  "pathogenic  home 
situation."    Stickney  maintains  that  a  "disturbed  child  is  the 
delegate  of  a  disturbed  family."    Stickney's  intervention  directs 
itself  toward  the  child.    The  action  directed  toward  the  child  util- 
izes manipulation  of  the  school  environment  such  that  it  becomes  a 
therapeutic  community  to  effect  change  in  the  child. 

The  objective  of  the  intervention  is  that  public  schools 
become  community  mental  health  centers.     Schools  should  be  concerned 
with  the  mental  health  of  all  children,  and  of  every  learning  aspect 
of  each  child.     The  school  should  become  a  therapeutic  community 
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fostering  emotional ,  scholastic.  ,j   i£,      ng#     There  |s  ;, 

emphasis,  then,  on  training  tr»-  u       ■•  Schools  are  v  idea., 

casefindinq  ^ncies.     The  sci.uol  snoui,  r;e  utilized  as  the  coordin- 
ator of  community  services.     All  relevant  agencies  could  come  to- 
gether there.     This  intervention  stresses  the  value  of  the  teacher, 
what  ne  does,  and  what  he  could  do. 

Part  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program  In- 
tervention is  the  screening  of  all  children  prior  to  entrance  into 
first  grade.     Fo:   a  child  found  to  be  "disturbed"  at  this  time, 
Stickney  recommends  small  therapeutic  milieus  freely  interacting 
with  the  large  school  environment.    These  special  classes  would 
have  a  dynamic  population,  rather  than  a  certain  number  of  "special 
class"  pupils.     For  example,  there  might  be  a  class  size  of  8  pupils, 
but  several  dozen  different  children  utilizing  the  class  in  one 
week.     Pupils  are  moved  through  these  classes  at  a  rate  that  will 
insure  their  early  reintegration  into  the  regular  class. 

Stickney  maintains  that  a  therapeutic  program  for  .dis- 
turbed children  should  begin  with  help  in  school  subjects.  The 
attributes  of  the  special  class  teachers  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  construction  of  a  therapeutic  milieu.     They  must  be  good  tea- 
chers who  have  demonstrated  talent  in  their  dealings  with  different 
children.     The  teachers  should  like  children,  be  affectionate  and 
humorous,  be  firm  and  consistent,  and  be  relatively  shockproof  and 
nonpunitive.     Special  class  teachers  should  be  given  special  trafn- 
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i  ng  and  regular  cc       tdt  i  ,e  support. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  approach  is  that  it  main- 
tains the  child  in  his  natural  environment,     Stickney  cautions,  how- 
ever, that  for  children  who  have  an  untenable  home  situation, 
"squeeze-out"  children,   this  program  must  not  be  utilized  to  keep 
them  in  school    (and  /jt  home).     In  these  cases  an  ecological  diagnosis, 
measuring  the  school  and  home  environments  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  accept  the  child  must  be  utilized  to  determine  the  proper  plan 
of  action. 

It  is  felt  that  more  seriously  disturbed  children,  "mar- 
ginal   (uncontainable)"  children,  and  some  "squeeze-out"  children 
may  require  residential   schools  of  moderate  size.     From  the  resi- 
dential  school   they  would  move  to  cottage-style  homes  of  8-10  stu- 
dents with  house  parents.     While  residing  in  the  cottages  the  child- 
ren would  attend  nearby  public  schools.     Re- i n teg ra t i on  of  the  child 
into  his  normal  environment  is  again  the  emphasis, 

A  school  could  be  built  into  a  therapeutic  community  for 
all  children  by  utilizing  the  procedures  of  the  Pittsburgh  School 
Mental  Health  Program,     The  program  involved  a  staff  of  a  coordin- 
ator, one  person  who  served  as  psychiatric  consultant  and  director, 
another  psychiatric  consultant,  3  social  workers,  a  secretary,  re- 
search associate  and  a  clerk,   12  teachers  and  aides. 

The  intervention  program  consisted  of  two  phases.  In 
Phase  I,  crisis  referrals  were  collected.     Through  these  referrals 
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the  staff  was  initiated  into  the  school's  complex  subculture.  A 
definite  method  of  consultation  was  employed  by  the  program  staff. 
The  staff  would  only  answer  joint  referrals  which  were  made  by  the 
principal  and  the  school  social  worker.     In  this  way,  roles  which 
already  existed  within  the  school  culture  remained  legitimate  and 
were  utilized,  rather  than  resisted  by  the  program's  staff.  The 
crisrs  referral  session  operated  as  follows: 

,0)     The  staff  made  it  a  point  to  hear  everyone  out.  They 
lisrened  to  the  teacher's  account  of  her  problem  with  the 
child,  the  social  worker's  account  of  her  home  visits  ^nd  the 
psychological  or  testing  data. 

(2)  The  psychiatric  consul tant  then  made  his  best  clinical 
guess,  diagnosing  the  problem. 

(3)  He  then  stated  a  plan  of  action.     The  diagnosis  and  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  were  explicitly  stated. 

(4)  Finally,  the  consultant  stated  his  intention  to  return 
in  one  week,  and  did  return  to  revise  anything  found  to  be 
erroneous  in  the  plan  of  action. 

Phase  II  consisted  of  weekly  case  seminars  concerning 
pupils.  These  were  viewed  as  educative  for  the  teacher,  a  form  of 
in-service  training.  It  was  hoped  that  through  these  sessions  the 
teachers  could  become  more  informed,  purposeful,  and  effect ive  ther- 
apeutic agents.  Their  roles  as  therapeutic  agents  were  considered 
inseparable  from  their  didactic  tasks.  These  were  large  steps  to- 
ward constructing  a  therapeutic  community  in  the  school. 
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V.     ARTIFICIAL  COMMUNITY  INTERVENTIONS 


The  Artificial  Community  Interventions  perceive  a  pro- 
blem in  the  child,  emanating  from  a  problem  in  the  environment. 
Their  actions,  directed  toward  a  change  in  the  child,  utilize  spe- 
cial environments  to  effect  this  change.     These  interventions  re- 
move the  person,  who  is  defined  by  society  as  deviant,  from  his 
natural  environment  and  place  him  in  an  artificia*  community.  The 
communities  are  "artificial"  in  that  their  reason  for  being   is  the 
re-5oc i a  1 1 za t i on  of  "social  deviants."    The  main  goal  of  the  Arti- 
ficial  Community  Interventions   is  to  provide  the  resident  with  a 
role,  a  place  in  a  community.     The  Maxim  Gorky  Labor  Colony  and 
Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls   include  academic  education  as  a  part  of  this 
goal.     The  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  and  Highfields  do  not. 

Educative  Approaches:     Maxim  Gorky  Labor  Colony 

The  Gorky  Colony  existed  in  the  U.S.S.R.    in  the  1920's 
under  the  directorship  of  Anton  Semyonovich  Makarenko  (1951). 

The  problem  population  which  made  up  the  Gorky  Colony  was 
a  delinquent  one:     street  waifs,  highwaymen^  burglars  and  pickpockets 
of  13  years  old  and  older.     Makarenko's  book,  The  Road  to  Life  gives 
the  impression  that  these  boys  and  girls  were  a  product  of  circum- 
stances.    The  targets  of  the  intervention  action  were  the  boys  and 
girls.     The  environment  of  the  colony  wns  utilized  to  effect  change. 
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»t  is  Makarenko's  philosophy  that  the  extent  to  which  a 
waif  falls  short  of  the  norm  can  always  be  probed  and  made  good.  "In 
a  healthy  collective  he  is  sure— given  the  slightest  spark  of  in- 
telligence—to turn  out  a  real  human  being."    Makarenko  has  a  defipit 
Idea  of  the  type  of  human  being  he  is  striving  to  mold.     To  Makar- 
enko, a  real  human  being  is  a  person  with  a  communist  personality, 
characterized  by  high  intellectual  standards  combined  with  education 
ana  culture.     He  is  a  person  who  uses  the  high  ideals  he  has  inter- 
nalized.    He  is  devoted  to  principle,  but  regards  principle  as  a 
gauge,  not  as  a  blindfold.     He  is  possessed  of  a  sense  of  humor, 
terseness  of  speech,  dislike  of  ready-r.iade  formulas,  the  inability 
to   lounge  on  sofas  or  sprawl  over  a  table,  and  a  gay  but  unlimited 
capacity  For  work,  with  none  of  the  blessed  martyr  pose.  Makarenko's 
ideal  person  has  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,   industry,  and  a  high  degree 
of  social  adhesiveness.     Social  adhesiveness  is  a  complex  trait 
which  consists  of  common  principles  within  a  group,  a  constant 

awareness  of  one  another,  and  perpetual   consciousness  of  one  high  ' 
common  goal.     This  consciousness  constantly  manifests  itself  in 
wo  rk  towa  rd  this  goa I . 

The  personalities  illustrated  in  The  Road  to  Life  de- 
monstrate that  this  "ideal  character"  has  many  configurations.  Mak- 
arenko developed  a  talent  for  "sizing  up"  raw  material    (the  waif  as 
he  came  from  the  street)  and  picturing  the  final  product   (the  youth 
after  experience  in  the  collective).     Makarenko  wished  to  give  the 
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youths  the  skills,  pride,  and  self-confidence  they  need  to  take  on 
any  role  they  might  desire  in  society. 

The  colonists  were  aware  that  their  potential  station 
in  life  was  enhanced  by  their  pro; res s   in  the  Gorky  Colony,  This 
is  illustrated  by  an  exchange  between  a  villager  and  a  colonist 
at  a  celebration  commemorating  the  wedding  of  a  girl  colonist: 

'Ladsl     Is  it  really  true  that  you're  the  bosses  here?1 

1  Of  course  we  are ! 1 

'What  d'you  need  to  farm  the  land  for?1 

'Don't  you  know  what  for?    We'd  have  to  be  farmhands  other- 
wise, and  now  we  don't  have  to.1 

'And  what  are  you  going  to  be?1 

'Oho!. ..I'm  going  to  be  an  eng tneer~-Anton  Semyonovi ch 
(Makarenko)  says  1  am,  too--and  Shelaputin  is  going  to 
be  a  pi  lot' 

(Makarenko,  Part  2^  p,  200) 
Children  were  sent  to  the  Gorky  Colony  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  government  (Child  Welfare,  Social  Education).  The 
colony  was  the  only  place  of  residence  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Most  were  orphans  or  alienated  from  their  families,     A  resident  had 
freedom  of  choice  regarding  whether  he  would  remain  in  the  colony 
or  leave  it.     The  coiony  was  self-supporting.     It  included  dormi- 
tories, a  school,  a  theater,  workshops  (cobblers,  carpentry,  smith- 
ing, a  flour  mill)  and  agricultural  facilities  for  raising  cattle, 
hogs  and  farming  the  land. 
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In  the  Gorky  Colony  everyone  acted  upon  everyone  else. 
Makarenko  chose  the  teachers  and  staff  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
real  human  beings.     Makarenko  made  wure  that  these  teachers  were 
well-paid.     The  Road  to  Life  demonstrates  how  very  fully  Makar- 
enko's  personality  and  the  personalities  of  his  staff  were  involved 
in  the  intervention  into  the  boys'   lives.     This  use  of  personality, 
involvement,  and  dedication  is  something  which  can  be  captured 
only  in  the  dialogues,  situations,  and  day-to-day  dramas  presented 
in  Makarenko's  "diary,"  The  Road  to  Life.     Specific  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  colony's  "collective  education"  are  described  below. 

Group  Processes:     the  Detachment.     The  colony  members  were 
divided  into  detachments  (groups),  each  with  a  specific  work  re- 
quirement.    Each  detachment  had  a  "commander"  chosen  by  the  members 
of  the  detachment.     The  detachment  was  Makarenko's  "basic  technolo- 
gical feature"  in  the  collective  education  of  the  colonists.  The 
composition  of  each  detachment  varied  little  over  time.     Even  if 
there  was  a  turnover  of  persons,  "the  detachment  is  a  collective, 
with  its  own  traditions,  history,  merits,  and  reputation  (Makarenko, 
Part  3,  p.  280-281)."    Each  detachment  had  a  numerical  name,  and  a 
"speciality."    The  detachments  were:     First  Detachment,  cobblers; 
Second  Detachment,  grooms;  Th i rd  Detachment ,  cowherds;  Fourth 
Detachment,  carpenters;  Fifth  Detachment,  gir!s;  Sixth  Detachment, 
smiths;  Seventh  Detachment,  Rabfak  Candidates  (Rabfak  is  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning);  Eighth  Detachment,  field  workers;  Ninth 
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Detachment,  millers;  Tenth  Detachment,  hog  tenders;  Eleventh 
Detachment,  small   fry.     A  rule,  made  by  the  colonists,  was  that  all 
work,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  was  performed  by  the  detachments  in 
shifts,  according  to  numerical  order.     A  shift   lasted  one  month. 

A  teacher  was  assigned  to  every  two  or  three  detachments . 
"The  function  of  these  teachers  was  to  stimulate  within  detachments 
the  concept  of  collective  honor,  and  the  desire  to  occupy  the  best 
and  most  looked-up-to  position   in  the  colony  (Makarenko,  Part  3, 
p.  2S2) ." 

Decision-making  and  power  were  emphasized  at  Gorky.  The 
detachment  commanders  had  much  decision-making  power  within  the 
colony.     If  there  was  a  crisis  involving  whether  or  not  a  member  of 
the  colony  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  colony,  the  "Com- 
manders1 Counci  ln  would  make  the  decision.     Any  decisions  involving 
the  future  of  the  colony  as  a  whole  were  made  by  the  Commanders' 
Council,   in  meetings  with  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  in 
at  tendance . 

Collective  Identification  and  Pride  in  the  Collective.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  the  Gorky  Colony  were  "Gorkyites."  The 
colony  was  not  a  pi  ace ,  not  an  institution,  but  a  living,  b  reath  i  ng 
entity  of  people  and  material   things  which  they  built,  renovate, 
or  worked  hard  to  obtain;   it  was  a  collective.  Makarenko's 
charges  c'idn't  feel   the  stigma  of  being  delinquents,  but  rather 
pride  in  their  collective.     The  feeling  was  "We  are  Gorkyites.  We 
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can  do  anything." 

The  colonists  enjoyed  a  march  through  the  town ,  complete 
with  red  banner  and  bugles  playing  a  march.     "People  notice  us  in 
the  streets,  gather  round  us  when  we  halt,  ask  us  questions,  make 
friends.     The  gay,  smart  colonists  joke,   rest,   feel   the  beauty  of 
their  collective   (Hakarenko,  Part  3,  p.  399)." 

Gorkyites  came  and  went,  but  a  Gorkyi te  was  always  a 
Gorkyite.     Older  members  of  the  c   *ony,  who  had  gone  away  to  the 
Rabfak   (institution  of  higher  learning)    returned  for  special  cele- 
brations and  at  crucial   moments  when  help  or  support  was  needed. 
They  were  not  "outsiders"  when  they  returned,  but  functioning 
members  of  the  colony. 

Provision  of  a  Cause:     The  Interests  of  the  Collective. 
Their  pride  in  the  collective  was  justly  deserved.     The  need  for 
a  cause,    for  an  identity  was  strongly  felt  by  Makarenko.     The  colony 
had  to  be  constantly  on  the  move.     It  could  not  stagnate.     It  had 
to  embody  one  goal  while  it  worked  toward  another.     This  could  be 
outwardly  observed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  colony  transformed 
a  tumble-down  estate  into  a  sort  of  "model   farm"  complete  with  high 
quality  home-grown  animals.     As  soon  as  the  colony  became  entrenched 
at  fihe  Tripkfc  Estate,    it  took  up  a  new  challenge:     to  transform  a 
laaly  demur* 1 i zed  children's  home  at  Kuryazh  into  a  "new  Gorky 
Colony."    The  challenge  was,  :,f  course,  met  handsonely. 

As  they  took  on  this  n*.j  cha'lenge,   the  colonists  realiz- 
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ed  that  it  was  necessary  to  subordinate  everything  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  collective.     At  this  time  Makarenko  said,  ,:lt  was  a 
joy,  perhaps  the  deepest  joy  the  world  has  to  give--this  feeling 
of  interdependence,  of  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  human  rela- 
tions of  the  calm,  vast  power  of  the  collective,  vibrating  in  an 
atmosphere  permeated  with  its  own  force  (Makarenko,  Part  2, 
p.  340)." 

Each  of  the  Gorky  residents  had  his  path  in  life,  and 
the  Gorky  Colony,   too,  had  its  path.     The  Colony's  path  was  not 
an  isolated  one.     It  crossed  the  paths  of  otherg-oups.     The  col- 
lective "had  formed  complex  social   ties  with  other  organizations — 
Komsomol,  Pioneer,  sport,  military  and  club.     Innumerable  roads 
and  paths  had  been  trodden  between  the  colony  and  the  town,  along 
which  thoughts,   ideas,  and  influences  travelled,  as  well  as  human 
beings   (Makarenko,  Part  3_»  P-   881)."    The  path  of  the  Gorky  Colony 
also  crossed  the  path  of  the  Soviet  nation.     Marching  through  the 
town  of  Podvorky,  on  the  way  to  Kuryazh,  Makarenko  "suddenly  re- 
alized the  vast  historical  significance  of  our  march, ...Our  colony 
was  performing  a  task  which,  slight  as  it  might  be,  was  nonetheless 
acutely  political,  a  veritably  socialist  task  (Makarenko,  Part  3» 
PP.  19-28)." 

The  Komsomo 1  organization,  a  commun  i  s  t  youth  c 1 ub ,  was 
part  of  the  life  at  Gorky.     This  common  political  philosophy  and 
the  fact  that  the  Gorkyites  were  taking  part  in  the.  "cons t ruct i onal 
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work'1  of  their  nation  did  much  to  unite  the  colonists. 

The  Gorky  Colony's  path  was  explained  by  Makarenko  in 
this  manner:     nWe  must  get  rich,  we  must  study,  we  must  clear  a 
path  for  ourselves  and  for  future  Gorky? tes,  must  learn  to  live 
like  true  proletarians,  and  leave  the  colony  true   Komsomols,  in 
order,  outside  the  colony,   too,   to  build  up  and  strengthen  the 
proletarian  state   (Makarenko,  Part  3,  p.   202). 11 

This  path  could  not  be  followed,  nor  its  goal  reached, 
wi  thout  di  sci  p 1 i  ne . 

Conscious  Discipline:     The  Pressure  of  the  Collective. 
Makarenko  utilized  his  own  interpretation  of  "conscious  discipline.11 
He  stated  that  nthe  necessity,  usefulness,  obligatory  character, 
and  class    significance  of  a  given  disciplinary  measure  must  be  made 
absolutely  clear  (Makarenko,  Part  _3*  pp.  265-266)."  Makarenko 
felt  that  this  discipline  whould  develop  from  co 1 lec t i ve  expe r i ence  , 
as  a  result  of  the  "friendly  pressure  of  a  collective," 

He  was  in  disagreement  with  the  Soviety  pedagogical 
theorists  of  his  day  who  interpreted  "conscious  discipline"  as 
meaning  that  discipline    would    emerge  from  "pure  consciousness, 
from  purely  intellectual   convi ct ion from  ideas."    These  theor- 
ists felt   that  conscious  discipline  could  not   result  from  adult 
influence.     Self-Discipline  was  required,     "in  the  same  way  they 
reasoned  that  any  form  of  organization  for  children  is  unnecessary 
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and  harmful,  excepting  'self-organization,'  which  is  essential 
(Makarenko,  Part  _3»  P-  266)." 

Discipline  and  the  order  of  everyday  life  became  the 
traditions  of  the  collective*    The  collective  was  concerned  wi th 
discipline  and  order  not  merely  when  infringement  arose,  but  all 
the  time,  guided  by  the  "collective  instinct." 

The  Opening  of  Perspectives:     Joy.     Another  technique  used 
by  Makarenko  is  his  collective  education  of  the  Gorky  Colonists, 
was  "opening  out  of  new  perspectives."    There  were  two  methods  of 
opening  perspectives  and  heightening  endeavor.     One  method  was  to 
establish  perspective  for  the  individuals,  "with  a  certain  emphasis 
upon  his  materia]   interests   (Makarenko,  Part  j[-  P-  282)."  Wages 
played  an  important  role  in  this  method.     Makarenko,  himself,  be- 
lieved in  the  concept  of  wages.     It  enabled  children  to  gain  some- 
thing practical   f rom  educat i on ,  rather  than  ideals  only.  But 
money  for  payment  or  reward  was  strictly  forbidden  by  Mskarenko's 
superiors  in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.    Makarenko,  then  utilized 
the  second  method  of  opening  perspectives  which  consisted  of 
"raising  the  tone  of  the  collective,  and  organizing  an  elaborate 
system  of  collective  perspective  (Makarenko,  Part  3,  p.  283)." 
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Makarenko  believed  that  tomorrow's  joy  was  the  greatest 
motivator,     "Man  mUs t  have  something  joyful  ahead  of  him  to  live 
for.     The  true  stimulus   in  human   life  is   the  morrow's  joy.  In 
pedagogical   technique  this  not  too  distant  joy  is  one  of  the  most 
important  objects   to  be  worked  for.     In  the  first  place,   the  joy 
itself  has   to  be  organized,  brought  to  life,  and  converted  into 
a  possibility.     Next,  primitive  sources  of  satisfaction  must  be 
steadily  converted  into  more  complex  and  humanly  bignif leant  joys." 
The  satisfaction  of  eating  a  sweet  biscuit  develops   into      3  sat- 
isfaction based  on  the  sense  of  duty.     •To  educate  a  man  ,  >>  to 
furnish  him  with  a  perspective  leading  to  the  morrow's  joy.  It 
consists   in  the  organization  of  new  perspectives,   in  the  full  use 
of  existing  ones,   in   the  gradual  building  of  worthier  ones  (Mak- 
arenko, Part  3,  PP.  2£3-28**).M 

The  Kuryazhites   (the  new  Gorkyites)  were  shown  the  value 
of  human  personality,  "the  most  joyful  perspective  of  all,"  during 
a  "Gorky  evening."     Gorky  the  man,  as  illustrated  in  his  writings 
and  his   letters  to  the  colonists,  was  shown  to  them.  "They  had 
never  imagined  that  such  a  1 i f e  was  possible."    They  next  day  the 
new  Gorkyites  began  to  work.     For  now  they  saw  a  goal,  and  a  pur- 
pose,    "They  made  the  most  conscientious  and  stupendous  efforts 
to  overcome  the  sloth  which   is  man's  oldest  heritage  (Makarenko, 
Part  3.  p.  287) 
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Style  and  Tone,     Makarenko  identified  wtyle  and  tone  as  i  m- 
Dortant  elements   in  collective  education.     Style  is  a  delicate  thing, 
requiring  constant  attention.     It  is  not  raoidly  built  ud.     It  depends 
the  slow  accumulation  of  traditions,  conceptions  and  habits  which 
are  accepted  "by  conscious  respect  for  the  experience  of  older 
generations   (Makarenko,  Part       P-  264)." 

The  "detachment -commander"  organization  and  the  fact  that 
colony  members  wo  re  un  i  forms ,  ma  rched  in  lines,  had  11  col o  rs ' 1  and 
a  bugle,   imparted  a  military  style  to  the  Gorky  Colony.     Its  style 
was  m;i?taryf  but  its  deep-down  organization  was  not.     The  hierar- 
chical command  structure  of  the  military  was  lacking,  and  the  list 
of  rules  and  punishments  was  lacking.     One  the  one  hand,  expecta- 
tions were  definite.     Everyone  knew  what  was  expected  of  him  and 
how  to  cafy  it  through.     Yet  rules  were  situation-specific,  not 
absol u te . 

For  example,   two  situations   involving  drinking  were  han- 
dled differently.     One  boy,  depressed  because  his  friends  were 
leaving  for  the  Rabfak,  became  drunk  on  the  day  of  their  departure. 
He  went  into  the  Director's  (Makarenko)  office.    The  Director  sent 
him  v3  bed.     At  a  different  time  a  boy  became  drunk  because  he 
didn't  get  his  way  concerning  a  personal  problem.     The  Commander's 
Council  decided  on  "turning  him  out."    He  was  required  to  leave  the 
Colony . 
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It  must  net  be  supposed  from  the  military  style  that 
Makarenkc  was  not  concerned  with  emotion.     He  was  very  sensitive 
to  the  expression  of  emotions  and  "dreams."     He  noted  the  most 
subtle  expression  of  emotion  in  boys  who  had  lived  most  of  their 
lives  on  the  street  and  who  were  usually  at  first  incapable  of 
expressing  emotion. 

Tradit?on:  Ceremony  Insignia.     Another  characteristic 

of  the  Gorky  Colony's  style  is   that  they  did  things   in  a  grand 
and  dramatic  manner.     Several   celebrations  were  held  annually 
by  the  colony. 

The  Feast  of  the  First  Sheaf  was  held  annually  on  the 
5th  of  July.     The  townspeople  were  invited  to  this  feast.  After 
the  Gorky  Colony's  move  to  Kuryazh,  the  Feast  of  the  First  Sheaf 
afforded  a  special  opportunity  to  display  the  new  colony,  and  its 
agricultural  methods,   to  guests.     This  particular  celebration  in- 
cluded costumed  buglers  on  horseback,  colonists  with  flowers  in 
their  buttonholes  and  traditional  festive  speeches  made  up  in 
Commander  1 s  Counc i 1 , 

On  the  26th  of  March,  annually,  the  Colony  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  A.  M.  Gorky's  birthday.     Most  Go,  ky  celebrations 
included  the  townspeople »  but  this  particular  one  was  for  Gorky 
Colonists  only.     "Everything  was  very  simple  and  intimate,  drawing 
the  Gorkyites  still  closer,  although  there  was  nothing  domestic 
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about  the  fo rrns  of  the  ce  1  eb ra  t  i  ons  themse 1 ves .    We  began  wi  th  a 
parade,   solemnly  bringing  out  the  banner,  soeeches  were  made,  and 
then  there  was  a  solemn  march  past  the  portrait  of  Gorky  (Makarenko, 
Part  2_,  pp.  98-100)  . 

On  one  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Marxim  Gorky's 
birthday,    the  identification  as  "colonist"  was   legitimized.  "The 
title  of   'Colonist'  was  only  given  to  those  who  truly  valued  the 
Co lony  t  and  worked  for   its   i  mp rove men  t  (both  youth  fu 1    res  i  den  t s 
and  staff).     But  those  who  lagged  behind,  who  complained,  muttered, 
or  played  truant,  would  remain  mere  "cha rges" . . . At  tha  same  time 
it  was   resolved:    if  a  staff  member  did  not  receive  this   title  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  work,  he  would  have  to  leave  the  colony. 
Each  colonist  received  a  n i eke  1 -p 1 ated  badge,  made  to  our  special 
order  in  a  Kharkov  factory.     The  badge  was   in  the  form  of  a  life 
belt,   inscribed  with  the  letters  "M.G."  (Maxim  Gorky),  and  on  top 
was  a  red  star  (Makarenko,  Part  2,  pp.  102-103)." 

The  colonists  kept  up  a  running  correspondence  with  Alexei 
Maxi movi  ch  Gorky .     The  fact  "hat  this  great  man  (Maka renko  had  con- 
siderable  difficulty  convincing  the  colonists  that  Gorky  really  was 
a  man,  who  was  once  a  boy,  just  like  them)     identified  with  and 
corresponded  with  the  colony,  gave  the  colonists  a     ense  of  worth 
and  seemed  to  make  them  want  to  work  harder  in  schc    1   and  to  make 
something  of  their  lives. 
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Th?;  letters  fr0m  Gorky  were  very  dearly  cherished  by  the 
colonists.     They  we-e  read  over  and  over  again,  with  the  admonition 
from  a  Commander  « i  th  an  eye  to  preservation,  "Don't  pass  your  fin- 
gers under  the  words.     You've  got  eyes,  you  can  read  without  your 
fingers    (Makarenko,  p.  237)." 

At  the  Gorky  Colony,  the  collective  entity,  collective 
ride,   collective  identity,  collective  tradition,  collective  in- 
terests and  goals  served  to  make  tomorrow's  joy  a  reality  for  hun- 
dreds of  former  street  waifs. 


Educative  Approaches:     Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls 

The  staff  of  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls,  a  residential  edu- 
cative institution  in  New  York,  perceives  the  problem  as  existing 
within  the  child.     Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Hawthorne  population, 
which  consists  of  boys,  aged  8-1/2  to  18,  and  girls,  aged  13  to  18, 
have  serious  school    learning  problems,  even  though  IQ's  are  not 
significantly  different  from  normal.     The  older  population  are 
serious  school  management  problems.     There  is  some  feeling  that  the 
environment  is  the  source  of  the  child's  problem.     It  is  reported 
that  chMdren  who  manifested  p  rob  lem- caus  i  ng  attitudes  and  values 
had  grown  up  in  "chaotic  homes."    The  change  action  of  Hawthorne 
is  directed  toward  the  child.     It  utilizes  the  environment  by  or- 
ganizing the  physical  classroom,   teacher-student  relationship,  and 
teaching  techniques  around  the  needs  of  the  student. 
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The  purpose  of  the   intervention  is   to  transform  these 
young  "failures"  into  functioning  members  of  society.     The  goal  of 
the  intervention  is  ro  re-orient  the  values  of  the  child,  to  shift 
cultural  attitudes,  anJ,  specifically,   to  change  his  concept  of 
school.     At  Haw thorne  the  child  acquires  skMIs  and    is  stimulated 

by  ^iq-itfr  aspirations  and  achievements. 

This   task   is  accomplished  at  Hawthorne  Cedar  Kno! Is  by 
the  hour-by-hour  management  of  the  child  in  all  phases  of  his  life. 
Hawthorne  is  treatment   (psychiatric)  as  well   as  education-oriented. 
The  controlled  environment  produces  an  atmosphere  of  treatment  and 
self-help.     The  school    is  oriented  toward  healing  and^  unde  rs  t3nd i  ng . 
The  educative  aspect  of  the  treatment,  as   reported  by  Goldsmith, 
Krohn,  Ochroch  and  Kagan   (1965),  will  be  described  here. 

One  of  the  techniques  utilized  by  the  school    is  division 
of  the  population   into  separate  classes  based  on  age  and  needs. 
The  "junior  boys"  class  demonstrates  a  need  for  security.  This 
class   is  given  one   teacher.  Through  this   teacher  the  boys  are  ex- 
posed to  consistent  behavior  and  kindness  from  an  adult.     An  effort 
is  made  to  remove  the  eletnent  of  competition  from  the  classroom. 
All  of  the  children  at  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  are  also  provided  with 
the  security  of  cottage  life. 

A  second  class  is  made  up  of  older  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  delinquents  and  who  are  considered  more  "fragile"  than  the 
remainder  of  the  population.     These  students  are  motivated  toward 


continuing  a  forma!  academic  program.     A  modified  core  program  on 
the  9tn  and  10th  grade  levels  is  prepared  for  them. 

A  third  segment  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  older, 
aggressive,  "extremely  delinquent';  boys.     Contained  therein  are 
severe  management  problems.     Their  attitude  toward  school   is  a 
hostile  one.     These  boys  have  no  desire  to  continue  their  high 
school  education.    The  work  they  do  in  the  Hawthorne  school    is  re- 
lated to  large  projects.     The  boys  acquire  various  skills  and  know- 
ledge while  working  on  a  specific  project.     Control  and  physical 
work  are  the  keynotes  of  this  particular  class. 

The  fourth  class  is  made  up  of  persons  who  fall  between 
the  last  two  class-categories.     These  are  persons  who  are  ambiva- 
lent toward  school  and  who  have  experienced  much  failure.  Here 
again  activity  classes  are  used,  but  with  modifications.    A  defined 
class  organization  is  present  but  it  embodies  a  great  deal  of  flex- 
ibility.    There  is  flexibility  with  regard  to  curricular  materials, 
the  lenc   ^  of  time  spent  or  i  particular  activity  and  demands  made 
by  teac   ;rS  for  p roduc t i v i t \      The  goal   is  to  provide  a  successful 
learning  experience,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  encourage  the  student  in 
his  educational  endeavor. 

The  most  difficult  teaching  problem  is  provided  by  a 
fifth  class  of  youngsters.     They  are  Intelligent,  aggressive  and 
delinquent.     The  set  of  experiences  contrived  for  the  handling  of 
these  boys    is    described  in  their  teacher's  daily  anecdotal  records. 
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Although  his  is  a  kind  of  "post  hoc    methodology,"     the  activities 
are  utilized  in  other  interventions. 

The  problems  of  the  boys,  as  they  relate  to  the  goal  of 
education,  were  viewed  by  the  teacher,  Kagan ,  as  follows:  The 
'  oys '  attitudes,  values  and  beliefs  were  not  those  which  would 
lead  to  success  in  school  or  in  life.    The  boys  believed  that  adults 
were  negative,  mean  and  selfish.    The  boys  were  apathetic,  moody, 
and,  underneath  the  delinquent  bravado,  felt  worthless.     They  demon- 
strated   a     facility  to  utilize  therapeutic  phraseology  to  keep 
from  doing  things   ("I'm  disturbed  today,").  Along  with  this  »*"-nt 
a  tendency  to  blame  others  for  things  they  could  not  do.     They  dis- 
played   no  serious  goals  or  plans.     This  particular  segment  of  the 
population  felt  a  need  for  status  as  a  socially  acceptable  group, 

Kagan  felt  that  the  purpose  of  his  intervention  was  to 
teach  each  youngster  "that  which  was  in  line  with  his   level  of 
functioning,  was  of  interest  to  him,  and  which  he  needed  In  order 
to  stimulate  some  realisitic  aspirations."     In  order  to  do  this  he 
had  to  address  himself  to  each  of  the  problems  listed  above. 

So  that  the  boys  would  learn  that  adults  and  adult  values 
were  not  all  negative,  Kagan  had  to  use  himself  to  project  the 
image  of  a  "model"  adul t--f r iendly ,  helpful,  and  concerned.  He 
maintains  that  his  projection  of  the  "model  adult"  Image,  his  use 
of  his  personality  with  the  students,  was  largely  Intuitive.  Kagan 
respected  the  boys  in  his  class  and  usad  the  normal  social  amenities 
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toward  them.     He  was  concerned  that  the  size  of  his  class  did  not 
allow  him  to  devote  sufficient  individual  attention  to  each  boy. 
He  showed  each  student'his  concern  by,  at  least,  a  nod  or  a  slap 
on  the  back- 
So  that  each  boy    could  overcome  his  belief  in  his  own 
worthlessness,  he  needed  to  achieve  tangible,  measurable  produc- 
tivity.    To  aid  the  boys  in  developing  a  feeling  of  worth,  Kagan 
emphasized  the  positive  aspects  of  their  behavior  and  achievements, 
and  largely  ignored  the  negative  aspects.     When  a  student  performed 
well,   the  teacher  communicated  this  fact  to  everyone  at  the  resi- 
dency who  interacted  with  the  boy. 

Kagan  also  organized  the  physical  classroom  and  his 
teaching  techniques  around  the  need  to  provide  the  boys  with 
achievement.     The  physical  plant  was  set  up  to  provide  comfort  and 
control.     The  setting  was  divided  into  two  areas,  craft  and  aca- 
demic.    The  latter  consisted  of  four  tables  and  chairs  closely 
lining  the  walls.     This  was  "In  recognition  of  the  preference  of 
many  of  the  boys  to  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  or  off  in  a 
corner."    As  the  boys  manifested  interests  which  could  be  trans- 
lated into  productive  classroom  experiences,  activities  and  equip- 
ment were  introduced  to  meet  these  interests.     Kagan  used  ungraded 
texts  so  that  there  would  be  no  stigma  attached  to  the  level  at 
which  a  student  was  working. 
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To  counteract  the  use  of  t.ierapeutic  phraseology  and 
blaming  others  as  explanations  for  failure,  Kagan  treated  the  un- 
impaired learners  in  his  class  with  a  certain  amount  of  challenge. 
When  they  resisted  performing,  and  utilized  therapeutic  jargon  as 
excuses,  he  questioned  them  concerning  whether  they  expected  to 
solve  their  emotional  problems  in  the  next  few  years.    When  they 
answered  in  the  positive,  he  replied,  "Fine,  you'll  be  healthy  but 
unemployed. "    Kagan  never  utilized  this  technique  with  impaired 
learners.     instead  he  constantly  encouraged  them  and  reminded  them 
of  their  progress.    The  teacher  and  the  school  supervisor  made  it 
difficult  for  the  students  to  "pass  the  buck,"  to  blame  others  for 
their  own  underproduction.    As  an  example,  if  a  boy  complained  that 
he  didn't  have  something  done  due  to  lack  of  a  reference  book,  the 
teacher  wouid  send  him  to  the  supervisor,  who  would  make  sure  the 
student  had  the  book  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  intervention  technique  requires  that  the  teacher  be 
very  explicit  with  the  boys  as  to  specific  goals.    The  possibility 
of  removal  from  class  by  the  supervisor,  due  to  lack  of  production, 
was  omnipresent. 

So  that  the  boys  would  come  to  manifest  serious  goals  and 
plans,  they  were  "encouraged  and  helped  to  explore  their  interests 
and  occupational  goals  even  when  these  goals  were  rather  fantastic." 
The  teacher  "slowly  helped  them  modify  these  goals  to  make  them 
more  realistically  attainable  (Goldsmith  et^  ajk  ,  p.  28*0." 
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To  aid  in  providing  status  as  a  socially  acceptable 
group,   it  was  emphasized  to  the  boys,  time  after  time,  that  know- 
ledge Is  equivalent  to  power. 

What  has  been  related  here  is  an  effort  to  "change  the 
delinquent's  concept  of  school"  largely  through  accentuation  or 
the  posltive-a  positive  and  helpful  adult,  positive  achievement, 
and  pos  i  ti ve  1 1 f e  goals . 

Noneducatlve  Approaches:     Industrial  Neurosis  Unit 

Maxwell  Jones,  a  pioneer  in  the  area  of  the  therapeutf.c 
milieu,  sets  down  the  record  of  his  first  efforts  in  The  Thera- 
peutic Community,  (1953).   It  describes  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit 
of  the  Belmont  Hospital  in  England,  which  was  under  Jones'  direc- 
torship beginning  in  April,  19/47. 

The  staff  of  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  view  the  pro- 
blem as  centered  in  the  Individual.    They  identify  this  problem 
as  desocializatlon  of  the  patients  with  severe  character  disorders. 
These  are  men  and  women  who  have  experienced  chronic  failure.  They 
are  unable  to  hold  a  job  and  prone  to  cause  disturbances;  they  are 
•trouble-makers."     The  source  of  the  patient's  problem  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  environment:  "They  are  the  symptoms  of  a  sick  society." 
"Inevitably  they  have  developed  anti-social  attitudes  in  an  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  from  what  appears  to  them  as  a  hostile  envir- 
onment."   The  action  taken  in  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  Is 
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directed  toward  a  change  in  the  patients.  The  action  utilizes  en- 
vironment to  effect  this  change,  since  »e  healthy  group  life  makes 
hesl thy  i  nd i  vi  dual  s  .*» 

The  objective  of  the  intervention  is  resoci al i zation  of 
the  patient.  The  ultimate  goal  is  their  resettlement  into  their 
own  communities  and  jobs. 

The  average  stay  at  the  Unit  is  from  2-^  months,  A  pa- 
tients discharge  date  is  decided  by  his  psychiatrist.     The  patient's 
psychiatric  state  and  the  availability  of  a  suitable  job  are  major 
factors  in  th  i  s  dec t  s  i  on . 

The  therapeutic  community  of  the  Industrial  Neurosis 
Unit  consists  of  carefully  managed  relationships  within  a  closed 
institution.     There  is  a  well-defined  social  structure  and  a  well- 
trained  staff.     The  aim  is  to  construct  a  unit  culture,  and  to 
give  the  patient  vocation.     and  social   roles  in  this  culture. 

"Therapy  "as  conceived  in  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit 
includes  the  entire  waking  day  of  the  patient  and  includes  all  his 
contacts  with  other  persons.     Treatment  is  located  in  the  inter- 
actions of  healthy  community  life  as  experienced  within  the  Unit. 
In  this  view  of  therapy,  the  doctors,  nurses,  job  supervisors  and 
other  patients  all  play  vital  roles  in  the  treatment. 

The  staff  of  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  Includes  k 
psychiatrists,  1  psychologist,  2  psychiatric  social  workers,  2 
disablement  resettlment  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  5  occu- 
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pational   Instructors.     1  research  technician,  and  a  nursing  staff 
of  20. 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  5  vocational  occupational 
workshops-hairdresslng,  tailoring,  plastering,  capentry,  arid 
bricklaying—each  with  Its  own  instructor. 

Roles,.     Since  roles  are  "an  essential  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  therapeutic  community  (Jones,  p.  itf) ,"  some  space  w,  |, 
be  taken  here  to  discuss  the  roles  of  the  staff  and  patients.  The 
agreement  of  the  staff  with  the  treatment  program,  and  a  certain 
set  of  staff  attitudes  are  of  utmost  importance  in  a  therapeutic 
community  type  of  intervention. 

An  important  member  of  the  research  staff  Is  the  D.R.O., 
the  disablement  resettlement  officer  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  is  the  D.R.O.'s  role  to  give  point  and  purpose  to  the  psychiatric 
treatment  and  a  work  goal  to  the  patient.    The  D.R.O.   is  a  liaison 
between  the  patient's  desires  and  the  "limitations  of  the  labor 
market  for  neurotics."    Another  responsibility  of  the  D.R.O.   is  to 
attempt  to  make  the  Interview  wi th  an  employer  (the  culmination 
of  the  D.R.O.'s  efforts)  a  successful  one. 

The  patient  has  a  relatively  free  choice  of  roles  and 
associations.     He  is  obligated  to  participate   In  the  social  situ- 
ations created  by  the  workshops  and  the  discussion  groups.  The 
social  and  vocational  roles  which  he  is  encouraged  to  take  on  while 
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In  the  hospital  "approximate  as  far  as  possible  to  what  is  found 
in  the  relatively  healthy  outside  commun  i  ty . "    The  patient  group 
as  a  whole  needs  to  feel   that  there  is  a  positive  group  structure 
and  discipline  to  guide  then. 

The  nurse  is  seen  as  having  three  roles:  authoritarian, 
social  and  therapeutic.     In  her  authoritarian  role,  it  is  her 
responsibility  to  give  the  patient  community  a  positive  discipline. 
She  must  not,  however,  make  decisions  wh i ch  should  be  made  by  the 
patients.     In  her  social   role  she  must  give  her  patients  a  feeling 
of  security  and  of  being  understood.     She  must  not  b> have  to  ful- 
fill her  own  sexual  and  social  needs.     The  norm  against  patient- 
nurse  sexual  contact  is  a  strong  one.     It  is  felt  that  the  patients 
need  non-sexual  parent  figures.     In  her  treatment  role,  it  is  the 
nurse's  duty  to  interpret  or  transmit  the  Unit  culture  to  the  pat- 
ient,    "The  r.Tore  she  has  accepted  this  culture,  the  more  readily 
and  competently  can  she  fulf i 11  her  (  treatment)  role."    One  of  the 
nurses  commented  that  maintaining  a  balance  between  the  authori- 
tarian role,   the  social   role,  and  the  treatment  role,  Is  rather 
like  walking  a  tightrope.     She  felt  that  the  nurse's  uniform  and 
title  helped  ner  maintain  the  balance.     Physical  accoutrements 
and  'uniform*  are  important  to  the  atmosphere  conveyed  by  a  par- 
ticular milieu. 

The  nurses  and  doctors  of  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit 
are  acting  to  fulfill  a  particular  treatment  goal  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  they  are  acting  out  the  traditional  professional  nurse 
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and  professiona.  doctor  roles.     The  relationship  between  doctors 
and  nurses  is  one  of  -'unusually  good  understanding."    The  fact  of 
being  members  of  a  research  tea.,  acting  in  |,„e  with  a  particular 
treatment  goal,  and  the  stress  on  free  commun i ca t ion ,  draws  them 
together  ,„  .  manner  that  the  norma,  hospital  hierarchy  does  not. 
The  relationship  found  in  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit   is  some- 
times difficult  to  maintain  alongside  other  wards  which  use  a  more 
trad  i  t iona I  approach . 

The  doctors  do  not  dress  the  part  0f  a  professional 
doctor.     There  is  no  white  coat  and  no  stethoscope.     There  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  doctor's  role  into  a  realistic  perspective 
and  to  avoid  the  pretense  that  the  doctor  is  a  miracle  worker. 
This  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  however,  as  many  patients  view 
the  doctor  in  this  light.     The  doctor's  role,  vi™^  the  patient 
in  the  .ndustr.a,  Neurosis  Unit,   is  social,  supportive,  exemplary, 
activating,  and  interpretive. 

The  doctors,  nurses,  and  the  D.R.O.  attempt  to  utilize 
social  therapy  techniques  to  convert  potential  roles  into  actual 
social  and  vocational   roles.     The  patients  experience  definite 
pattern,  a  routine,   in  which  these  social   techniques  of  therapy 
are  spaced.     This  is  possible  due  to  the  residential  nature  of 
the  Unit. 

At  8  A.M.  breakfast  is  over. 
9  A.M.   fatigues  are  over. 
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9  A.M.  -  10  A.M.  a  community  meeting  is  held. 
These  meetings  take  varying  forms  throughout  the  week. 
Monday  is  devoted  to  grievances. 

Tuesday-films  depicting  job  training,  rehabilitation,  social 
problems  are  shown . 

Wednesday--a  discussion  group  is  held. 
Thursday--a  discussion  group  is  held. 
Friday--a  psychodrama  is  presented 


10  A.M.  -  12  Noon  Patients  work. 
2  P.M.  -    k  P.M.         Patients  work. 

k  P.M.  -    7  P.M.         Patients  who  are  'well  enough1  may  leave 
the  grounds. 

7  P.M.  -    9  P.M.         An  organized  social  program  prepared  by 
a  committee  chosen  from  the  patents 
i  s  presented. 

9  P.M.  Bed. 


Therapeutic  Techniques.     Several  different  therapeutic 
techniques  are  utilized  in  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit,  The 
concept  of  the  therapeutic  milieu  includes  a  bias  away  from  psy- 
choanalytic treatment.     Relatively  few  of  the  patients  in  the 
Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  receive  uncovering  types  of  treatment. 
Individual   treatment  is  mainly  along  supportive  lines. 
There  are  however,  facilities  for  "all  known  physical  methods  of 


known  physical  methods  of  psychiatric  treatment."     Insulin  and 
electrical  convulsive  treatments  are  used  frequently. 

The  work  therapy  is  considered  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment.     Despite  the  definitive  nature  of  the  workshops,  there 
Is  no  attempt  to  train  for  a  trade.     Rather,  the  aim  is  to  return 
the  patient  to  the  habit  of  work.     The  conditions  of  work  approxi- 
mate as  closely  as  possible  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  factory  work. 
Maxwell  Jones  emphasized  time  and  again  that  it  is  a  patient's 
attitude  toward  work,  rather  than  his  aptitude  which  has  the  great- 
er probability  of  predicting  success  in  a  job.     Placement  into  a 
particular  workshop  in  the  hospital   is  not  arbitrary.     The  decision 
is  made  by  the  patient,  the  psychologist,  the  D.R.O.,  and  the 
patient's  own  doctor  (one  of  the  k  psychiatrists).     An  attempt  is 
made  to  fit  his  placement  with  employment  prospects  in  the  patient's 
home  area.     The  D.R.O.  and  his  contacts  are  indispensable  in  this 
attempt. 

Unit  discussion  groups,  documentary  films  and  psycho- 
dramas  are  all  considered  educative  in  that  they  attempt  to  build 
a  group  attitude  which  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Unit  culture 
and  internalized  in  the  individual.     The  main  principle  behind 
these  techniques   is  that  "social  problems  and  real   life  situations 
are  either  raised  in  discussion  or  acted  out  in  psychodraroa.  The 
whole  group  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  constructive  attitude  In  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  raised."    Their  purpose  is  to  change  social 
attitudes  in  the  desocialized  patient. 
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Psychodramas  are  theatrical  presentations  of  episodes  from 
the  patient's  past  life.     The  patient  chooses  the  cast,  writes  and 
produces  the  drama.     This  involves  one  week  of  preparation.  Occu- 
pations of  the  cast  are  suspended,  rehearsals  taking  the  place  of 
work  in  their  general   routine.    One  of  the  values  of  the  psychodrama 
is  that  it  requires  the  patient  to  view  all  the  roles  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  particular  episode  of  his  life.    Another  value 
is  the  group  experience.     The  presentation  of  the  psychodrama  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  led  by  a  psychiatrist.     During  this  dis- 
cussion the  'director'  of  the  drama  has  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  attitude  with  that  of  others. - 

Other  activities,  such  as  beginners'  dance  classes, 
socials,  and  concerts  are  attended  voluntarily  by  the  patients  and 
by  the  staff.     Facilities  for  sports  are  available.    These  are  con- 
ceived as  a  part  of  the  treatment  since  they  provide  opportunities 
for  creating  social   roles.     Importance  is  attached  to  activities 
(e.g.,  dancing)  which  have  'social  currency,1  and  can  be  utilized 
In  the  patient's  relationship  with  the  outside  community. 

Two  types  of  therapy  groups  are  set  up  to  utilize  group 
processes  as  treatment.     Group  A    consists  of  16  to  28  persons  who 
meet  for  about  an  hour.     The  topic  of  discussion  is  chosen  by  the 
group.     There  is  a  tendency  to  relate  to  the  group  what  might  be 
related         he  patient's  doctor.    The  role  of  the  leader  (a  staff 
member)   Is  not  an  active  one.    The  staff  feels  that  the  actual  con- 
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tent  of  the  group  session  is  not  of  prime  Importance.    Rather  the 
Identification  and  interest  generated  are  the  positive  factors. 
The  pervasive  attitude  of  the  group  toward  any  one  Individual  seems 
to  be  "We  are  like  you;  It  helps  to  talk." 

Group  B  Is  made  up  of  six  people  from  Group  A.    This  Is  a 
more  intimate  and  cohesive  group.    The  feeling  of  belonging  engen- 
dered In  this  small  group  session  Is  an  aid  In  reaching  the  major 
goal  of  the  Unit,   i.e.,  to  provide  the  patient  with  a  social  role, 
a  place  In  the  community.    The  group  remains  cohesive  outside  of 
the  context  of  their  regular  meetings.     It  Is  felt  by  the  staff 
that  social  pressure,  as  experienced  In  a  group,  does  appear  to 
bring  about  modifications  in  personality. 

Culture.     In  addition  to  the  social  therapies  described 
above,  there  is  a  wider  cultural  aspect  of  treatment.    The  concept 
of  culture  as  It  Is  applied  in  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  Is  that 
It  is  a  cluster  of  socially  determined  attitudes  and  behavior  pat- 
terns grouped  and  elaborated  around  structurally  defined  roles  and 
relationships.    Jones  believes  that  It  Is  the  Internal  assimilation 
and  Integration  of  culture  that  is  disturbed  during  the  process  of  the 
desocialization  of  the  chronically  unemployed  patient  population. 
The  efforts  of  the  staff  are  toward  the  development  of  a  suitable 
hospital  culture  in  which  to  resoclalize  the  patients.    The  Unit 
culture  is  to  be  realistic,  to  approximate  real-llfe  situations 
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and  to  aid  the  patient  in  his  adjustment,  to  these.     The  patients 
who  are  admitted  to  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  are  generally 
those  who  have  no  place  in  society.    They  come  from  broken  homes 
and  are  unemployed.     The  intervention  is  an  attempt  to  absorb  the 
patient  into  the  Unit  community,  which  has  developed  a  definite 
culture  of  its  own.     In  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit,  the  culture 
is  a  'conscious'  one.     There  is  awareness  of  the  motives  behind  a 
pattern  of  behavior.     The  doctor  does  not  make  all   the  decisions. 
Instead,  the  "aim  is  to  achieve  a  communal   respons i b i 1 i ty  i n  re- 
lation to  all  Unit  problems  whether  they  relate  to  patients  or 
staff." 

In  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit,  "attitudes  tend  to  per- 
petuate through  the  most  stable,  united  and  permanent  group,  i.e., 
the  staff."     It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  patients  do  a  good 
deal  of  acting  on  each  other,  and  that  the  patients   in  residence 
make  a  difference  in  the  treatment  experience.     "It  might  be  said 
that  the  more  the  patient  culture  approximates  to  the  Unit  culture 
as  represented  by  the  staff,  the  greater  will  be  the  effectiveness 
in  treating  new  patients,"    Some  patients  absorb  the  group  culture 
well,  others  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
the  degree  to  which  this  initial  identification  can  take  place, 
irrespective  of  the  severity  of  the  patient's  illness,  which  deter- 
mines the  success  of  the  intervention. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  major  contribution  of  the  thera- 
peutic community  is  social  adjustment,  social  awareness;  and  it  is 
those  who  have  problems   in  this  area  who  wMl  show  the  most  im- 
provement. 

Noneducative  Approaches:  Highfields 

The  staff  of  the  Highfields  experimental  treatment  pro- 
ject for  youthful  offenders  at  Hopewell,  New  Jersey  (McCorkle,  El i a: 
and  Bixby,   1958)  views  the  problem  as  existing  within  the  child. 
The  population  at  Highfields  is  described  as  "normal  delinquent 
boys."    Their  delinquency  and  their  anti-social  attitudes  are  iden- 
tified as  the  problem.    The  source  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  environment.    Case  histories  of  the  boys  indicate  that  fam- 
ily problems  and  gang  life  contribute  to  their  delinquency.  The 
goal  of  the  intervention  is  to  effect  a  change  fn  the  boy.  High- 
fields  utilizes  its  own  environment  to  aid  In  this  change. 

The  boys  at  Highfields  are  all  adjudicated  offenders. 
When  the  court  is  confronted  with  a  youth  deemed  suitable  for 
short-term  treatment,  it  informs  the  boy    that  his  sentence  will 
br-.  suspended  if  he  agrees  to  come  to  Highfields  for  from  1  to  6 
months.    When  the  boy  is  released  from  Highfields  he  Is  placed  on 
regular  probation  in  his  community.    Since  Highfields  Is  an  insti- 
tutional setting,  it  is  able  to  exercise  some  choice  as  to  the 
Offenders  it  will  treat.     Highfields  requires  that  a  boy  be  at  - 
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least  16  years  of  age,  with  no  previous  i  ns  t  i  tu  t  i  ona  1  i  za  t  i  ont  High- 
fields  will  not  accept  homosexual  boys. 

Highfields   is  a  small   residential   institution  for  18 
boys.     The  boys  are  removed  from  their  community  and  live  at  the 
house  at  H i  gh f i e 1 ds . 

The  objective  of  the  Highfields  project  is  resocializa- 
tion.     Many  of  the  boys'  problems  stem  from  their  "conception  of 
self  and  others  as  hostile,  aggressive,   inadequate  persons."  The 
Highfields  program  is  organized  to  change  these  distorted  images. 

Highfields  aims  to  make  the  life  at  the  house  a  microcosm 
of  the  way  life  should  be  in  the  'real  world'.     The  staff  is  con- 
cerned with  helping  the  boys  gradually  work  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  outside  world,  not  with  creating  special  'institutional1 
standards  for  them. 

The  Highfields  staff  strives  to  build  security,  infor- 
mality and  flexibility  into  their  treatment  program.     There  is  an 
absence  of  punitive  or  counter-aggressive  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  staff.     The  progenitors  of  Highfields  feel   that,  in  order 
to  understand  themselves  and  others,  the  boys  need  an  informal, 
easy  experience  In  a  social  world. 

The  physical  environment  adds  to  the  atmosphere.  High- 
fields'  setting  is  a  reconditioned  farmhouse  on  400  acres,  much  of 
which  is  heavily  wooded.     "In  a  sense,  the  entire  facility  repre- 
sents a  single,  almost  natural   unit."    There  is  an  absence  of 
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physical   restraints  such  as  walls,   locks,  bars  or  custodians.  The 
physical  accoutrements  at  Highfields  also  suggest  informality  in 
more  subtle  ways.     There  are  no  bulletin  boards,  signs,  Dosters 
notices  or  labels.     There  is  no  period  of  quarantine,  no  uniforms, 
no  school,  no  vocational   training,  no  organized  recreation.  There 
is  no  rule  book  and  no  schedule  of  activities  that  account  for 
every  moment  of  the  day. 

There  are  only  2  inflexible  rules  at  Highfields:   I)  The. 
boys  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  unless  accompanied  by 
an  adult.     2)     The  boys  are  not  permitted  to  converse  with  the 
female  patients  at  the  Neuropsych i a t r i c  Institute  where  they  work. 

No  effort  is  made  to  prevent  escape.     The  only  sanction 
against  the  boys  walking  away  from  Highfields   is  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  probation. 

Highfields  is  not  a  stigma-producing  institution,  whereas 
the  reformatory,  which   Js  the  alternative  form  of  treatment  for  the 
boys,  does  produce  a  stigma.     The  threat  of  the  reformatory  acts 
as  an  unspoken  sanction.     "The  reality  of  the  reformatory  often- 
times  is  sufficient  to  define  the  limits  of  conduct  for  the  major- 
ity  (McCorkle  e^  aj_.  ,  p.  66)." 

Informality  and  flexibility  are  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
the  traditions  and  customs  manufactured  and  maintained  by  the 
boys   themselves  provide  the  only  structure  in  the  social  system 
represented  by  the  house  at  Highfields.     Informality  and  flexfbi 1- 
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i  ty  are  also  manifest  in  the  fact  that  each  action  and  reaction 
is  considered  as   >t  arises.     The  staff  must  think  about  each  act 
of  the  boys   in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  program,   rather  than 
in  terms  of  a  predetermined  set  of  rules  and  regulations.     It  is 
extremely  important,   therefore,  that  the  staff  members  accept  and 
agree  with   the  program  adopted  at  Highfields. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  director,  an  intern  and  cottage 
supervisors  who  live  at  Highfields.     A  secretary  and  a  work  super- 
visor are  daytime  employees.     The  rv.ain  function  of  all   the  staff  is 
to  "help  the  boys."    The  director  plays  a  dual   role  as  therapist 
and  administrator.     He  is  the  guided  group  interaction  leader.  He 
keeps   in  close  contact  with  county  court  officials.  The  intern  Is 
a  trainee,  a  graduate  student  in  sociology,  who  spends  one  year  at 
Highfields.     The  cottage  supervisors  are  a  married  couple  with  no 
previous  experience  working  with  delinquent  boys.     They  relate  to 
the  boys   in  a  spontaneous,  non- i ns t i tu t I ona 1  way.     The  boys  relate 
to  them  as  adults,  not  as  carriers  of  a  particular  role.  McCorkle 
e_t^  a_K  believe  that  it  is   the  non-professional  personnel  which 
help  most,   understand  most,  and  create  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
boys.     Requirements  for  the  job  of  work  supervisor  are  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  experience  with  delinquent  boys.     The  main  tasks  are 
to  supervise  the  boys  at  work  (in  this,  the  work  supervisor  takes 
on  the  role  of  a  boss,  or  foreman),  and  to  take  the  boys  to  town 
on  Saturday  e ven  i  ngs . 
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There  is  an  attempt  to  minimize  differentiation  of  the 
boys  at  Highfieids.     There  is  no  formal  categorization,  no  trustees, 
no  merit  systen.     The  roles,  which  the  boys  have  established  them- 
selves, are  simply  "new  boy"  and  "old  boy."    A  boy  is  an  "old  boy" 
when  he  acts  like  he  has  learned  something  and  is  ready  to  go  home. 

There  is  free  communication  between  staff  and  client.  The 
boys  are  told  chat  they  "are  welcome  to  ask  questions  of  any 
employee  at  the  house  at  any  time  (McCorkle  et  al p. 2)."  The 
question  to  which  the  staff  will  not  have  an  answer  is,  "When  can 
I  get  out  of  here?"    No  set  time  for  a  boy's  stay  at  Highfieids 
is  made.     He  must  "work  his  way  out." 
A  boy  works  his  way  out  by 

(1)  living  in  the  house  at  Highfieids  and  participating 
in  its  social  structure, 

(2)  participating  in  guided  group  interaction  sessions, 

(3)  working  at  a  nearby  state  hospital,  and 
(*»)     maintaining  contact  with  his  community. 

Life  in  the  house.    The  atmosphere  is  informal.    The  boys 
talk,  as  you  would  expect  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  to  talk, 
about  girls  and  cars.     There  is  no  rigid  rule  against  profanity. 
The  talk  is  natural  and  expressive. 

That  problematic  situations  arise  through  the  natural 
interactions  of  boys  with  boys,  and  boys  with  staff,   is  desirable. 
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These  situations  are  thought  and  discussion  provoking.    The  boys 
have  a  chance  to  judge  and  make  decisions. 

As  part  of  the  life  at  the  house,  the  boys  are  awakened 
individually  at  6  a.m.  each  working  day  by  Mr.  M_ ,  the  cottage 
supervisor.    The  boys  have  rotating  KP  duty,  helping  "Mom" 
(Mrs.  M    )  prepare  means  and  clean  the  house.    There  are  two 
"bed  checks"  every  evening.     Mr.  M_  checks  the  room  at  10  p.m. 
and  talks  with  the  boys  as  he  does  so.    Mr.  M_  makes  another 
check  at  11  p.m. 

Work.    The  boys  do  agricultural  work  at  the  nearby  Neuro- 
psychiatric  Institute  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day.   They  are  supervised  by  the  staff  work  supervisor,  and  paid 
fifty  cents  a  day.    The  function  of  their  work  is  the  establishment 
of  work  habits,  rather  than  vocational  training.    A  boy  may  be 
suspended  or  fired  from  his  job  at  the  Institute.     If  this  happens, 
he  is  required  to  work  at  Highfields,  but  he  receives  no  pay. 

Guided  group  interaction.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two 
groups  of  nine  members  for  purposes  of  the  guided  group  interaction 
sessions.  The  groups  remain  stable  except  when  an  "old  boy"  leaves 
Highfields  and  is  replaced  by  *  "new  boy."  The  guided  group  inter- 
action sessions  are  held  in  the  evenings.  The  therapist  (director) 
is  active  in  these  sessions.     He  plays  a  critical,  supportive,  guiding  role. 
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The  boys  discuss  whatever  they  wish.     The  therapist  attempts  to 
guide  the  discussion  so  that  matters  are  discussed  which  relate  to 
adjustment.     The  guided  group  interaction  session  is  designed  to 
break  down  the  defenses  of  the  boys,  to  get  them  operating  toward 
their  own  adjustment. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  structure   at    Highfields,  the  boys 
complain  that  "everything  a  boy  does  can  be  a  problem."    This  is 
exactly  what  is  desired.     It  is  these  problems,  disturbing  to  the 
bovs ,  which  are  brought  up  and  discussed  at  the  guided  group  Inter- 
action sessions.     Each  meeting  Is  summarized  by  the  leader  (dir- 
ector).   The  boys  are  asked  if  they  know  why  the  content  and  tone 
of  the  meeting  was  as  It  was. 

Requests  to  leave  Highfields  and  return  home  are  made 
within  the  guided  group  interaction  sessions.     Similarly,  the 
decisions  of  the  peer  group  and  the  director,  as  to  whether  a  boy 
Is  ready  to  leave,  are  announced  within  the  sessions.    There  is  a 
turnover  rate  of  about  5  boys  per  month.     "These  group  shifts  point 
to  the  fact  that  Highfields  must  be  viewed  in  two  quite  different 
lights:    on   the  one  hand,  as  an  abstraction,  it  is  a  firm,  contin- 
uing program  with  a  specific  philosophy  and  definite  goals,  C?n 
the  other  hand,  on  the  concrete  level,  it  is  a  series  of  constantly 
changing  groups  each  with  its  own  structure  and  prob1ems--a  highly 
unstable  culture,  held  together  by  fixed  principles  and  alms." 
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The  Highfields'  staff  emphasizes  that  a  boy's  success 
at  Highfields  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  who  is  there  when  he 
arrives,  and  if  this  population  is  one  which  will  orient  him  and 
carry  on  the  traditions.     These  conditions  are  termed  "auspicious 
ci  rcums tances , " 

Contact  with  community.    The  boys  at  Highfields  make  a 
"recreational"  trip  to  Hopewell,  the  nearest  community  to  High- 
feilds,  every  Saturday.    They  are  accompanied  by  the  work  super- 
visor.    On  Sunday,   the  boys  may  entertain  visitors  at  Highfields. 
They  may  leave  the  premises  only  it  an  adult   is   included  in  the 
party. 

In  addition,  the  boys  may  be  granted  two  or  more  three-day 

furloughs  to  go  home.     One  of  the  boys  explained  the  rationale 

behind  the  furlough  as  follows: 

There  are  reasons  why  boys  get  furloughs.  They 
aren't  gifts.     A  boy  rjets  his  first  furlough  to 
see  what  his  problems  are  and  he  gets  home  on  his 
second  to  see  if  he  has  solved  any. 

(McCorkle,  et  al.,  p. 29) 

Another  me  t hod  of  ma  i  n ta  i  n  i  ng  contact  with  the  boy 1 s 

home  community  is  a  monthly  report  w^ich  is  prepared  partially  by 

the  boy  himself  and  partially  by  his  group.     This  report  is  sent 

to  the  judge  who  placed  the  boy  on  probation,  and  to  the  probation 

officers.     These  reports  do  much  to  reassure  the  community  of  the 

boy's  progress  and  to  change  their  attitudes  toward  him. 
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Ho.  weil   the  informal  structure  coupled  with  guided 

group  interaction  perform  can  be  seen  rn  these  conr>ents  from  a 

chapter  entitled  "Th«  Boy's  Own  Story,:  which  consists  of  several 

diaries  written  by  boys  after  leaving  Highfields. 

I     figured  I'd  say  the  right  things  so  Mr.  M       would  think 

I  was  making  progress  and  figuring  out  my  problems.  But 

after  a  while  I    found  out  it  wasn't  that  easy  and  Mr.  M 

wasr't  so  crazy  after  all... 

(McCorkle,  et_  ah  ,  p.  128) 

Another  boy,  Pete,   relates  that  in  the  beginning  he  thought  he 
would  smooth  talk  his  way  through  Highfields,  but  then  discovered 
that  he  really  had  to  work  through  his  Problems,  and  that  this 
was  satisfying.     In  a  discussion  a  boy  stated,  "For  me  Highfields 
is  a  place  where  the  boys  are  supposed  to  get  some  help  (McCorkle 
et  aK.  p.  15)." 

The  boys  have,  essentially,  come  to  these  conclusions 
'on  their  own.'   i.e.   the  functions  of  Highfields  are  not  made  ex- 
plicit.    Just   'figuring  Highfields  out'  must  give  a  boy  quite  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.     Since  involvement  of  the  boy  in  the 
treatment  process   is  a  goal  at  Highfields,   ' s t rue t u re  1 es snes s 1 
is  a  much  more  efficient  technique  than  laying  down  a  set  of  rules. 
Setting  down  in  a  didactic  manner  how  the  boy  is  expected  to  act, 
and  how  he  is  supposed  to  feel  would  remov*  the  element  of  parti- 
cipation,    'Figuring  Highfields  out',   learning  its  traditions  and 
customs  and  adding  some  of  his  own,  gives  the  boy  a  sense  of  in- 
volvement, and  of  belonging. 
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VI.     ARTIFICIAL  GROUP  INTERVENTIONS 

The  Arti f ic^al  Group  Interventions,   like  previous  types 
of  intervention,   identify  a  problem  within  the  child  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  problem  in  the  child's  environment.  Artificial 
Group  Interventions  direct  their  change  actions  toward  the  child. 
These  interventions  maintain  the  child  in  his  home  community  and 
utilize  the  human  environment  represented  by  an  artificially  formed 
group  to  effect  change  in  behavior  and  attitudes. 

The  Provo  and  SMverlake  Experiments 

The  Provo  Experiment  of  Provo,  Utah  (Empey  and  Rabow, 
1961),  and  the  SMverlake  Experiment  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia (Empey  and  Lubeck,  1971)  will  be  discussed  together  as 
examples  of  'artifical  group'   interventions  which  leave  the  boy  in 
His  community  and  build  up  a  group  of  adjudicated  juvenile  offend- 
ers for  purposes  of  Intervention, 

The  Provo  and  Silver  lake  interventions   identify  the  pro- 
blem as  the  delinquent  behavior  enacted  by  the  youths.  Circum- 
stances  in  the  environment  ere  the  source  of  this  delinquency.  It 
is  a  group  phenomenon,  a  product  of  differential  group  experience 
in  a  particular  subculture.     The  ^te rven t i on i s ts  believe  that 
most     delinquents  are  concentrated  in  slums  or  in  the  lower  class 
where  learning  situations  limit  their  access  to  success  goals 
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(which  are  the  same  as  middle-class  success  goals).     The  strain 
resulting  from  lack  of  access  to  internalized  goals   leads  to  id- 
entification with  delinquent  peers.     This   identification  leads  to 
delinquent  behavior.     Delinquent  behavior  is  viewed  as  a  learned 
way  of  coping  with  environmental   demands.     The  Provo  and  Silver- 
lake  change  action  is  directed  toward  the  youth.     A  particular 
kind  of  human  environment   is  utilized  to  effect  this  change.  This 
consists  of  a  peer  group  made  up  of  adjudicated  habitual  offenders, 
15-18  years  of  age,  which  meets  at  the  Provo  and  Silverlake  insti- 
tut  i  ons . 

The  courts  send  these  boys  to  Provo  and  Silverlake  as  an 
alternative  to  incarceration.     Provo  and  Silverlake  do  not  accept 
serious  sex  offenders,  narcotics  addicts,  seriously  retarded  or 
psychot  i c  boys . 

The  objective  at  Provo  and  Silverlake   is  not  to  change 
the  individual's  entire  way  of  life,  but  rather  to  change  the 
normative  orientations  toward  lawbreaking  which  the  boys  manifest. 
The  boys  are  expected  to  come  to  grips  with  their  life  alternatives 
at  Provo  ;,nd  Silverlake.     It   i «;  felt  that  alternatives  open  to  the 
boys  are   limited  since  "in  most  cases,  delinquents  are  lower  class 
individuals  who  not  only   lack  many  of  the  social  skills,  but  who 
have  been  school    failures  as  well."    The  interventionists  consider 
that  an  emphasis  on  goals  which  could  be  reached  through  education 
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is  impractical.  Hather,   the  alternatives  open  to  the  boys  are  des~ 
cribed  as  follows:     they  can  continue  their  delinquent  behavior  anil 
go  to  prison,  or    'they  can   learn  to  II  ve  a  rather  marginal    life  in 
which  rhey  will  be  able  to  operate  sufficiently  within  the  law  to 
avoid  being  locked  up." 

The  intervention  consists  of  two  phases:      Phase  I 

Intensive  Treatment,  consists  of  3  hours  a  day  5  days  a  week  and  all 
day  Saturday  spent  at  the  institutional  setting  at  Pro\/ot  or  1-1/2 
hours,  5  days  a  week,  at  Silverlake.     Phase  I  I ,  tommun i ty  Adj us tmen t , 
consists  of  employment  in  the  community  and  maintenance  of  reference 
group  support- 

There  is  very  little  structure  or  sys tema t i zat i on 

present  at  the  institutions.     There  are  no  set  standards  to  which  a 
boy  must  conform  as  criteria  for  release.     There  are  no  explicit 
rules  which  would  formulate  a  system  which  could  be  "beat.'*  rhe 
lack  of  formal  structure  also  allows  the  boys  freedom  to  define 
situations  for  themselves;   i.e.   it  promotes  decision-making  and 
binds  neither  the  peer  group  nor  the  interventionists  to  a  partic- 
ular action   in  a  particular  situation. 

There  is  very  little  staff-client  interaction.  An- 
xiety Is  perpetuated  in  this  way  so  that  the  boys  will  be  kept  off 
balance  and  so  that  they  will  be  left  with  no  alternative  but  to 
turn  to  their  peer  group  for  Information. 
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The  staff,  cons  Is  find  of  a  director,  a  qroup  leader, 
a  part-time  tutor,  a  part-time  work  supervisor  and  a  part-time  cook, 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  capacity  to  implement  the  inter- 
vention strategy. 

Group  processes  and  work  are  utilized  in  the  Inten- 
sive Treatment  Phase.     The  key  tool   in  the  intervention  is  the  peer 
group,  made  up  of  10  boys.     The  peer  group  is  the  instrument  by 
which  norms  are  perpetuated,  and  through  which  important  decisions 
are  made.     The  peer  group  participates   in  guided  group  interaction 
sessions  under  the   leadership  of  the  director  or  the  group  leader. 
The  guided  group   interaction  session  provides  a  place  for  question- 
ing the  utility  of  persistent  delinquency.     It  is  a  place  for  learn- 
ing alternative  behaviors.     It  is  a  place  for  receiving  recognition 
of  one's  personal    reformation  and  for  demonstrating  a  willingness 
to  help  others.     There  are  certain  sanctions   inherent  in  the  peer 
group  which  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  things.     For  example, 
no  one  in  the  group  is   released  until  everyone  is  honest  and  until 

every  boy  helps  solve  problems;  since  the  members  of  the  peer  group 
live  in  the  community,   they  know  of  other  members'  outside  activities 

and  judge  them;     all  members  of  the  group  realize  that  failure  at 

Provo  or  SMverlake  places  them  in  the  reformatory. 

The  work  aspect  of  the  intervention  consists  of 

physical  work  in  and  around  the  institutional  building.     This  is 

considered  an   immediate  attack  on  delinquent  values  and  work  habits. 
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In  Phase  II,  Community  Adjustment,  the  boy  puts  into 
practice  what  he  has   learned  In  Phase  I.     It  is  expected  that  the  boy 
will  want  to  find  employment   in  the  community.     The  decisions  to 
find  employment,  and  what  sort  of  employment,  are  decisions  which 
must  be  made  by  the  boy.     Some  aid  In  finding  a  job  is  available, 
but  th\   initiative  must  definitely  be  his.    There  is  an  attempt  to 
maintain  reference  group  contact  to  support  the  boy   in  his  efforts. 

Provo  and  Silverlake,   then,  utllze  a  peer  group  in 
an  unstructured  and  non- res i den t i a  1    institutional  setting,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  staff  dedicated  to  program  goals.     These  goals 
involve  substituting  lawful   life  goal?  for  the  delinquent  ones  held 
by  the  youthful  clients. 
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VII.       ARCHITECTURAL  INTERVENTION 

Several  social   scientists  concerned  with  the  urban  environ- 
ment  (e.g.  Hall,  $ommer,  Parr,  Wohlwiil)  have  made  strong  state- 
ments about  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  physical  environment. 
They  posit  a  man-made  environment  which  does  not  fit  human  environ- 
mental needs  as  a  cause  for  menta!  and  social  disorder.     They  sup- 
port research  to  identify  environmental  needs  and  to  discover 
the  optimum  architectural  and  urban  planning  designs  to  meet 
these  needs.     (One  requirement  may  be  that  a  oerson  be  allowed 
some  freedom  to  design  his  own  environment.)     In  other  words,  these 
theorists  see  a  problem  in  persons  which  is  caused  by  a  certain 
type  of  man-made  environment,  and  wish  to  change  the  environment 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  problem.     They  have  been,  in  the  main, 
concerned  with  urban  planning  and  housing.     Since  research  into 
the  optimum  human  environment,  although  fascinating,   is   in  i  _S  in- 
fancy,    it  would  be  difficult  to  construct  an  intervention  based 
on  it  at  this  point. 

Those  architects  who  have  written  specifically  about  emo- 
tTonally  disturbed  children  make  tamer  statements  concerning  en- 
vironmental  influence.     These  authors  (Bayes,  Bednar  and  Haviland, 
Abeson  and  Berenson)  have  as  their  goal  change  in  the  child  brought 
about  by  the  usual  special  education  techniques.  They  wish  to  build 
a  physical  environment;  which  will  aid  the  use  of  these  techniques* 
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Therapeutic  Bu i 1 t  Environment 

It   is  the  latter  authors  mentioned  above,  particularly  the 
writings  of  Bayes   ( 1 36 7 )   and  Bednar  and  Haviland   (1969)  which  will 
be  reported  here. 

This  group  of  authors   identifies  the  problem  as  existino  within 
the  child.     Bednar  and  Haviland  are  concerned  with  children  with 
learning  disabilities.     They  divide  learning  disabilities  into 
perceptual,  motor,  and  psy cho~ soc i a  1  ,  but  recognize  that  any  one 
child  may  ;..iifest  learning  t»  i  sab  i  1 1 1  i  es  of  more  than  one  type, 
and  that  one  learning  disability  may  exacerbate  others.     The  source 
of  the  problem  is  seen  as  neurological  or  environmental    (home  situ- 
ation) or  an  into'-plav  or  both.     The  target  for  change  is  the  child, 
rhe  authors  wish  to  utilize  the  physical  environment  to  effect  t h is 
change  in  the  child.     The  objectives  oF  the  architects  is  to  build 

special  env i ronrrent s '   for   'special  children'  which,  along  with 
special  education,  will  eventually  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
'normal'  milieu.     The  main  concern  of  Abeson  and  Berenson,  Bednar 
and  Haviland,  and  Bayes  is   to  design  an  environment  which  will  pro- 
mote the  special  education  technique  utilized,  whatever  that  may 
be.     Their  philosophy  is   that  "the  educational  decisions  should 
shape  the  architecture  and  not  the  other  way  around  (Bednar 
and  Havi land ,  p. 8-18) 

Bednar  and  Haviland  state  that  built  environments  can  be 
provided  at  three  different  levels: 


(!)     a   'comfort'    level,  which  assures  comfort  for  its  users; 

(2)  a   '  therapeut ic  '  level  ,  which  provides  not  only  comfort, 
but  enhances  therapy,  by  viewing  the  physical  environment  as 
an  expression  of  psychological  needs; 

(3)  a   'contributory'    level,    in  which  special   features  are 
added  so  that  the  built  environment   is  planned  and  designed 
to  facilitate  specific  approaches  to  special  education. 

The  therapeutic  built  environment  will   be  reported  here.     The  con- 
tributory level  could  be  exemplified  by  Hewitt's  engineered  class- 
room design,  which  provides  for  each  side  of  the   learning  triangle 
he  utilizes:     task,   reward,  and  structure       (Hewett,   1968).  The 
model   for  the  engineered  c!-  =  r:.„  )S   taken  from  examples  of  class- 
ical and  operant  conditioning. 

Creating  an  environment   requires   three  steps,  which  proceed 
from  abstract   to  concrete.     The  designer  begins  with  a  series  of 
environmental   variables.     Environmental  variables   identified  by 
Bednar  and  Haviland  are  space,    light,  color,  sound,   texture,  cli- 
mate, and  shape.     These  variables  are  then  foi jed   into  a  series  of 
conceptualizations  concerning  the  physical  environment  being  de- 
signed.    The  final   step  is  the  selection  of  actual  hardware  to  im- 
plement the  design.     Bednar  and  Haviland  consider  the  notion  of 
'conceptualization'    to  be  the  most   important  because   it  synthesizes 
the  basic  environmental  variables   in  order  to  solve  specific  de- 
sign problems.     The  conceptualizations  which  will   be  presented  here 
outline  some  broad  roles  which   the  bu i 1 t-env 1 ronment  can  play  in 
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educa  t  i  ng  children  with  1 ea  rn  i  ng  cj  I  sab  i  ]  i  t  i  es  .     The  se  concep  tua  1  i  - 
zations  and  a  few  implications  for  actual   hardware  are  reported 
here.     It  should  be  noted   that  tfe  architectural  examples  are  only 
a  sample  of  those  provided  by  Bayes  and  Bednar  and  Haviland.  Bed- 
nar  and  Haviland  caution   that  the  examp les  a  re  for  pu  r poses  of 
illustration;  the  state ~of-t he -art  of  environmental   and  educational 
research  has  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  their  relevance. 

Concep  tua  l ?  zations 

It  will  be  noted  that  several  of  the  conceptualizations  seem 
contradictory.  The  way  in  which  the  contradictions  might  be  com- 
promi5,ed  architecturally  is  mentioned  wherever  this  was  clarified 
by  the  authors. 

1.       Space  ~ t  i  me   i  den  t  i  t  y .      It   is  posited  that  a  common  character- 
istic of  children  with   learning  disabilities  is  an  underdeveloped 
understanding  of   t he  space- 1 i me  continuum.     The  child  cannot 
grasp  the  meaning  of  time  in  relation  to  space  and  movement.  Poor 
design  features  can  re  in force  a  distorted  sense  of  space-time. 
For  example,  movinq  through   identical   spaces  or  among  identical 
buildings  gives  the  impression  of  standing  still.     The  environment 
con    ameliorate'    the  problem  and  he  1 p  establish  space- time  identity. 
The  child  should  be  given  a  sense  of  whe re-he-has -been ,  where-he- 
is,  and  where-he- ? s-qoi ng .     Bednar  and  Haviland  list  several   archi-  - 
tectural  possibilities  for  accomplishing  this.     A  few  are:     (a)  Using 
a  ray  of  sunlight  across  a  nodulated  wall    to  demonstrate  the  passage 
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of  time.     (b)  Laying  out  a  child's  daily  path  so  that  he  remains 
'oriented*  both  inside  and  outside  the  building.      (c)  Ordering 
architectural   space  on  the  basis  of  space-time  interdependence 
rather  than  functional  grouping,   i.e.,  making  activities  which 
are  adjacent   in  time  also  adjacent  in  space, 

2.      Ambiguity.     Ambiguity  should  be  avoided.     Ambiguity  leads  to 
frustration,  and  frustration  may  augment  already  prevalent  psycho- 
social problems. 

Some  ways  of  avoid!-   ambiguity  in  learning  spaces  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities  may  include: 

(a)  Expressing  environmental  cues  directly.     For  example, 
disclosing  all   light  sources,  natural  and  artificial. 

(b)  Using  materials  and  assemblies   in  an   " hones t way ,  For 
example,  avoiding  materials  which  visually  simulate  other 
materials   (imitation  wood-grained  plastic,  brick-patterned 
linoleum,   false  fireplaces  and  false  doors). 

(c)  Maintaining  the  structural    integrity  of  the  building, 
such  as  : 

(i)  Showing  a  simple  transfer  of   load   in  the  building's 
structural  system,  avoiding  supports,  cantilevers,  and 
overhangs  which  seem  to  defy  the  forces  of  gravity, 

(ii)  Presenting  the  building  as  a  relatively  substantial 
piece  of  work.     For  security's  sake,   the  building  should 
be   'clothed'  enough  so  that  it  doesn't  look  as  if   it  can 

be  dismantled   in  one  afternoon  by  a  handyman  with  a  tool  kit. 
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^ '       Ar  t  i  cu 1  a  t  i  on .     An  articulated  environment   is  one  which  dis- 
plays the  fact  that   it  has  different  parts.     All  boundaries  be- 
tween spaces  of  different  mood  or  function  must  be  clear  and  posi- 
tive.    An  articulated  environment  can  be  meaningful   for  special 
education  because: 

(a)  It  can  help  the  child  recognize  and  prepare  for  changes 
in  activity  and  behavior. 

(b)  It  can  help  with  problems  of  sensory  hyperactivity  by 
carefully  controlling  the  kinds  of  physical   stimuli  associ- 
ated with  various   learning  tasks.     An  area  for  concen  t  ra  t  i  on 
may  be  low  in  stimuli,  and  an  area  for  reaction  much  richer 
in  s t  i mu 1 i , 

(c)  !t  can  help  with  problems  of  dissociation  by  allowing  the 
student  to  perceive  meaningful  wholes  rather  than  part-*.  The 
amounts  of  clutter  and  visual  noise,  for  instance,  should  be 
cons  i  de red , 

A,       Trans  i  t  i  on .     Transition  can  be  thought  of  as  the   'joint1  or 
'link'  between  things  which  have  been  articulated,     The  transition 
space  is  the  in-between  realm;   the  place  between  two  places.  In 
order  not  to  contradict  the  principle  of  articulation,  each  transi- 
tion area  must  be  clearly  expressed  and  articulated. 

(a)  The  entrance  to  a  building  Is  a  major  architectural  event. 
Entrances  should  be  positive  and  significant.     They  should 
enhance  the  action  of  coming  In  and  going  outt     An  examp 1 e 
of  a  transition  between  outside  wo rid  and  inside  living  units 
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is  provided  at  Aldo  van  Eyck  '  s  children's  home  in  /Vnsterdam 
in  the  form  of    -n  interior  street.     The  children's  activities 
are  protected  here,  but  not  limited.     "Architecturally  this 
is  expressed  by  the  use  of  external   type  materials  and  lighting 
■ne  walls  are  finished  with  the  paviors  often  used  for  Dutch 
streets,"  rough,  brown,  and  powerful.     On  the   inside  living 
units  the  walls  are  white,  smooth,  and  softer  (Bayes ,  p. 14). 

(b)  Three  general    'zones'  of  territoriality  have  been  identi- 
fied: private,    intimate,  and  public.     Spaces  catering  to  these 
differentiated  zones  must  be  distinct,  with  easily  crossed 

ba  r r  »  e  rs  . 

(c)  Transition  spaces  should  be  provided  from  corridor  to 
classroom  which  allow  the  child  to  prepare  himself  for  learning 
activity  and  from  classroom  to  lunchroom  which  allow  the  child 
to  prepare  himself  for  the   large  group  activity  of  the  luncn 
room . 

5*       Decisions  and  alternatives.     There  are  many  decisions  which 
the  user  of  a  physica?  environment  must  make  in  order  to  exist  within 
it.     The  two  extreme  situations  of  environmentally  based  alterna- 
tives should  be  avoided.     No  alternatives  may  result  In  frustration. 
For  example,  a  child  may  want  to  leave  the  room.     He  sees  an  exit 
which  he  cannot  use   (a  large  window,  a  ffredoor,  etc.)  or  cannot 
reach.     Too  many  alternatives  (or  undemarcated  alternatives)  may 
also  result   in  frustration.     For  example,  a  child  sees  many  identical 
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rooms  with  identical  doors  and  cannot  decide  where  he  should  be. 
Or,  a  child  sees  many  different  activities  proceeding  simulta- 
neously in  a  space  and  cannot  decide  which  to  join. 
6.      Cons  i  s tency .       Conceptualizations     1-5  have  emphasized  variety 
and  punctuation.     The  bul  1  t  env i ronment  must  also  provide  a  de- 
gree of  consistency  for  the  child.     "A  thoroughly  articulated 
environment  can  be  (through  careful  design)  a  consistent  one  as 
well         (Bednar  and  Haviland,  pp.  7-10),"  The  child  is  learning 
to  manipulate  his  environment.     It  should  provide  him  with  success- 
ful experiences  in  doing  thiSi     Consistency  can  help  provide  suc- 
cess.    Consistency  occurs  on  almost  a  subconscious  or  subliminal 
level.     For  example,   it  can  be  provided  by: 

(a)  Door  which  generally  swings  the  same  way. 

(b)  Hardware  on  doors,  windows,  cabinets  and  toilet  parti- 
tions which  is  not  only  simple  to  operate,  but  which  is 
consistent  throughout . 

(c)  Avoidance  of  seemingly  meaningless  differences  in  colors, 
textures,  lighting  patterns,  and  surfacing  materials. 

(d)  Patterns  and  decorative  motifs  repeated  through  a  building, 
as  long  as  they  have  some  inner  significance  for  the  child, 
may  help  in  re-establishing  rhythm  and  harmony  with  the  child, 

(e)  Careful  consideration  of  changes  in  the  room  such  as  fur- 
niture rearrangement,  paint  color  changes,  space  use  alter- 
ation, and  shifts  In  lighting  level  and  quality.     These  changes 
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should  not  be  made  suddenly. 

7-     Scale.     Elating  a  building  to  a  child's  scale  is  an  imporcant  way 
of  giving  him  a  sense  of  security  and  belonging. 

(a)  The  exterior  of  the  building  can  be  designed  to  appear  smaller, 
to  keep  the  building  from  'looming'  over  the  child  as  he  approaches 
it.     Careful  attention  to  site  development,  earthwork,  planting, 
steps  and  other  features  of  the  building's  facade  can  all  help  to 
accomp 1 i  sh  this. 

(b)  Heights  of  blackborads,  shelves  windowsiils,  and  stair  railings 
are  reference  points  for  children  and  they  can  cause  frustration  If 
poorly  located.       Caution  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  scale  accom- 
modation, however.     A  'miniature  building'   could  make  the  adults 

in  the  school  appear  that  much  larger,  and  perhaps  more  threatening, 
to  the  ch  i 1 dren . 

9.      Sociopetal-sociofugal.     Th i s  conceptual. zat ion  Is  concerned  wi th 
the  physical  environment  as  a  socializing  mechanism.     The  sociological 
disposition  of  space  in  architecture  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  a 
dichotomy.     A  "sociopetal"  plan  or  arrangement  of  furniture  encourages 
the  formation  of  human  relationships.     It  draws  people  together  and  en- 
courages them  to  interact.      It   is  centripet   I   in  tendency,  bringing 
people  to  the  center.     The  plan  arrangements  of  most  home  living  rooms 
are  sociopetal   in  nature.     A  "sociofugal"  plan  discourages  the 
formation  of  human  relationships  by  keeping  people  spatially  distant 
from  one  another.        It   |s  centrifugal   in  tendency,  propelling 
people  to  the  perimeter  of  the  plan.      Airports  and  hotel 
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lobbies  generally  represent  sociofugal  plans.     This  aspect  of  en- 
vironment can  be  utilized  to  'program1  a  child's  social  interactions. 
An  environmental  design  with  this  conceptualization  in  mind  should: 

(a)  Control   the  number  of  people  within  sight  at  any  one  time, 
since  visual  contact  facilitates  interaction. 

(b)  Consider  the  size  of  the  space  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  persons   it  houses;  overcrowding  and  ove rconcen t ra t i on  are 
to  be  a vo  i  ded . 

(c)  Allow  different  degrees  of  association  between  the  child 
and  others.     "The  growth  of  interpersonal   relationships  depends, 
in  a  community,  on  being  able  to  slip  easily  and  unobtrusively 
from  one  to  another  of  three  separate  zones  of  sociability-- 
complete  privacy,  the  intimate  group,  the  larger  group."  Bayes 
provides  an  architectural  program  for  this   in  a  circular  form. 
On  the  periphery  are  twenty  single  rooms,  allowing  for  privacy. 
These  are  subdivided  so  that  in  the  next  zone  toward  the  cen- 
ter there  are  five  spaces  belonging  to  intimate  groups  of  four 
people  in  each.     In  the  center  there  is  a  communal  area  to 
facilitate  the  larger  group  activities     (Bayes,  p.  113)." 

(d)  Allow  transition  between  zones  of  equal  sociability  with- 
out disruption.    A  child  moving  from  one  area  cf  privacy  to 
another  (from  a  cubicle  to  a  locker,  for  examp 1 e ) ,shou 1 d  not 
have  to  pass  through  a  large  grodp  area   (a  corridor,  for  ex- 
amp  1  e)  . 
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9.  Privacy.  "Where  private  areas  are  to  be  provided,   they  must  be 
private.     Doors  must  be  solid  and  properly  hung  with  substantial 
securing  hardware.     The  walls  must  be  solid  and  insulated  against 
acoustical   intrusion        (Bednar  and  Havi land,  d.  7-1*0." 

10.  IlLLil°Lialltl_.     Territoriality  may  be  conceived  as  a  place  of 
one's  own  and  the  accompanying  establishment,   identification,  and 
defense  of  that  place.     Seats  habitually  chosen  in  a  classroom,  a 
regularly  occupied  place  In  a  restaurant,  as  well  as  the  space  in 
one's  own  home  or  'room'  exemplify  territoriality.     A  place  of  one's 

own  preserves  the     personality  of  the  inH;„^  , 

.  '  OT   tne  individual   and  provides 

emotional  security, 

(a)     Each  child  will  assume  (and  should  therefore  be  given) 
some  territory  of  his  own.     In  the  case  of  a  day-time  school, 
a  desk,  a  cubicle,  or  a  locker.     |n  the  case  of  a  live-in  In- 
stitution, a  room,  or  if  there  are  two  or  more  to  a  bedroom,  a 
'bed  piece.'     A  sense  of  spatial  ownership  can  be  imparted 
through  screens,  or  receding  0f  the  bed.     The  protection  of  a 
child's  privacy  ar.d  right  to  his  own  possessions  develops  a 
feeling  0f  responsibility  and  self-respect.     It  also  helps 
others   in  the  room  to  recognize  the  basic  rules  of  individual 
rights  and  persona!  property. 

(b)     Children  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  defense  of 
their   territory  by  personalizing  it  with  drawings,  color, 
wri  ting,  etc. 
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I  j .  Room  sioni fj cance .  Rooms  should  provide  a  sense  of  enclosure 
for  the  sake  of  emotional  security.  There  are  two  aspects  to  this 
problem  of  'containment': 

(a)  Architectural  design  should  give  a  sense  of  enclosure, 
security,  and  visual  warmth.     It  should  not  embody  too  open  a 
plan,  and  should  provide  adequate  but  not  excessive  windows. 

(b)  The  plan  should  not  be  so  rational   that  it  avoids  any 
corners  or  cubby  holes  which  satisfy  a  child's  need  for  iso- 
lation. 

Changes  of  mood,  from  elation  to  despair  "should  be  respected 
and  an  environment  provided  to  meet  thsm        (Bayes ,  p,  20)," 

(a)  To  accommodate  a     ■spairino  mood,  an  environment  of  curves 
and  warmth--quiet,   rather  dark,  with  enfolding  chairr»  —  should 
be  p  rov  i  ded . 

(b)  To  accommodate  elation,  the  possibility  of  climbing  to 
high  places  shoul.i  be  provided.     Bayes  states  "If  the  form  of 
a  room  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  activities 
which  take  place  within  it,  the  case  for  irregular  shapes  is 
a  strong  one       (Bayes,  p.  20)       Flexibility  in  use  and  in 
feeling  is  easie.    *j  accomplish  In  a  framework  wh? ch  is  less 
rigid  than  the  rectangle. 

12.  Usabi  1  i  ty .  Human  tolerance  a^d  a<to{>tabMlty  to  problems  in 
using  environments  is  very  high.  Exceptional  children,  however, 
may  not  exhibit  these  high  tolerance  levels  or  adaptability. 


Architectural  barriers  to  usability  must  be  eliminated  so  that  the 
special   children  housed  in  the  physical  environment  can  use  it  to 
thei  r  ful lest  potent  ial . 

(a)  Attention  mus  t  be  given   to  anything  that  the  child  must 
operate:  doors,  windows,  rails,  cabinets,  blackboards,  serving 

lines,   lockers,  desks,  etc.     The  criteria  in  their  choice  are 
simplicity,   honesty,   unarr.h  i  gu  i  ty  ,  and  consistency. 

(b)  Nonsignificant  barriers  must  be  eliminated.     Large  panes 
of  glass  across  circulation  areas,  many  changes   in  levels,  and 
poor  location  of  fire  and  security  doors  can  all  present  pro- 
b 1  ems . 

13.       Movement.  Movement  through  a  building  is  an   important  aspect 
of  usino   it.     "A  successful  movement  system  will  not  only  result 
in  tase  of  circulation  for  the  child,    it  will  also  increase  his 
own  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  his  environment.  This 
is   important   in  fostering  a  more  positive  self-concept  (Bednar 
and  Havi I  and  ,  p .   7- I  7)  ." 

The  avoidance  of  corridors    in  buildings   for  the  mentally 
or  emotionally  disturbed  is  a  recurrent   theme.     Corr'  '     .  of  lim- 
ited length  may  be  required,  however,   to  avoid  other  planning  de- 
fects   (ambiguity  in  room  use,   for  example).     In  ordering  the  move- 
-nent  system,    the  following  points  should  be  kept   in  mind: 

(a)     Environmental  cues  to  movement  can  facilitate  student 
circulation.     rolorSi  shapes>    textures>  materia)s  and  graphics 
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can  all  be  employed  to  accomplish  this. 

(b)     A  basically  'simple'  circulation  pattern  can  help  the 
exceptional  child  to  remain  oriented  in  time  and  space.  Cir- 
culation paths  should  be  well  enough  ordered  to  avoid  ambi^J- 
i ty     and  to  assist  the  user  in  making  movement  decisions. 

The  route  that  a  child  takes  in  going  from  one  place  to 
another  "should  be  carefu^y  visualised  in  the  design  so  that  there 
are  changing  vistas  and  a  succession  of  experiences  of  visual  sig- 
nificance      (Bayes,  p.  19)." 

|4.      Character .  Character,   like  scale,  enhances  the  'fit1  of  the 
building  to  the  occupants.     Controversy  has  been  prevalent  concern- 
ing whether  the  educational  environment  for  exceptional  children 
should  be  structured  to  resemble  a  home  or  a  school.     Bednar  and 
Havi 1  and  pos I t  that  if  the  abr,  e  concepua 1 i za t i ons  can  be  trans- 
lated into  structural  facilities,  this  environment  will  evolve  Its 
own  unique  character.     Bayes  feels  that  there  is  a  need  for  cul- 
tural familiarity  and  an  environment  not  too  dissimilar  from  the 
occupant's  background.     in  addition,  buildings  for  children  should 
possess  childlike  attributes.     There  should  be  something  to  Induce 
fantasy,  perhaps  a  playful  sculpture  or  many  whimsical  shapes. 
There  should  somewhere    be  tension  and  mystery;  not  dark  corners, 
but  perhaps  organic  forms  whirh  are  not  part  of  the  structure. 
There  should  be  something  the  sake  of  laughter. 
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15.       Staff  needs,.  A  v!ew  expressed  in  Bayes  is  that  "the  provisi 
of  adequate  and  comfortable  accommoda  t  i  on  for  the  staff  is  the  most 
•mportant  aspect  of  the  whole  problem,   that  if  the  staff  are  content 
the  children  will  be  better  looked  after        (Bayes,  p.   27)."  Ade- 
quate staff  accommodations   include  a  room  to  which  they  can  with- 
draw at  almost  any  moment  and  facilities  for  ease  of  communication 
between  staff  members. 

Bednar  and  Haviland  state  that  the  above  conceotua! i za- 
tions  enanate  fro!B  the  ,earning  disabHites  themselves,  and  from 
the  roies  which  the  physical  environment  might  play  in  actually 
amel lorating  them.  They  may  be  thought  of  as  "innate  qualities  of 
all  environments  for  all  children  w  i  th  pe  rcep  t  ua  ,  ,    ntttor,  and 
psycho-social   disabilities     (Bednar  and  Haviland,  p. 8-11)." 
16.      Program    factors.  There  are  additional  factors,  however, 
which  must  be  superimposed  on  the  basic  conceptualizations  if  a 
specific  planning  and  design  problem  is   to  be  solved.     These  'pro- 
gram factors'  do  not  emanate  from  direct  needs  of  the  learner, 
"but  rather  they  arise  from  the  educational  program  in  which  the 
learner  f?  placed.     This  program  represents  the  viewpoints  of  the 
teacher,   the  administrator,   the  parents  and  the  community  (Bed- 
nar and  Haviland,  p. 8-11)."   The  program  factQrs   identffied  by 
Bednar  and  Haviland  wiil  be  listed  and  explained  very  briefly  here. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,   that  they  must  be  considered  if  the 
environmental  design  is  to  be  a  practical  and  satisfactory  one. 
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(a)  "Changeability."  Tailoring  the  physical  environment  closely 
to  the  child's  needs  leads  to  the  need  to  accommodate  the  change 
which  ocC'<rs  within     a  child,  and  to  the  neec  to  accommodate 

the  feet   riat  the  child  population  utilizing  a  built  environment 
changes.     Within  each  conceptualization,  the  architect  should 
strive  to  provide  a   range  of  en vi ronmenta I  interpretations. 

(b)  "Educational   tools,  equipment  and  media."    The  tools  to  be 
used  in  the  educational  process  should  be  considered  integral 
parts  of  the  environment  from  th-j  earliest  stages  of  planning. 
The  particular  types  of  environment  which  the  tools  attempt  to 
create   (e.g.,   the   'perceptually  directed'   environment  ~f  a 
sound  movie)  should  alsr  be  recognized.     The  architecture  should 
be  structured  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  these  special 
environments.     Technical   requirements  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  educational  tools  may  have  implications  for  -acoustics, 
materials,  cabinet  work  (for  storage),  and  power  outlets. 

(c)  "Flexibility."     Bayes  warns  that  excessive  flexibility 
within  a  built  environment  violates   the  conceptualization  of 
avoidance  of  ambiguity,  and  "ails  to  provide  for  two  all- 
important  needs--securi  ty  c.;.d  familiarity.     The  feeling  of 
permanence  and  solidarity  must  be  reconci led  wi th  the  flexibility 
of  light-weight  roveable  partitions  and  prefabricated  panels. 

Bednar  ind  Mviland,  however,  feel   that  flexibility  may 
oe  desirable  from  the    'ducational ,  as  well  as  the  economic,  point 


of  view.     If  research  substantiates  the  idea  that  children  in 
school   could  develop  their  relationship  to  the  physical  environ- 
ment by  changing  It,  and  that  a  novel  environment  stimulates 
an  exceptional   child  to  greater  achievement,  a  changeable 
environment,  one  w-  ■  ch   retains  novelty,  may  be  an  advantageous  one. 
(■J)    "The  site."     Many  of  the  conceptualizations  concerning  en- 
vironment for  special  education  can  be  realized  out-of-doors, 
as  well   as  within  the  confines  of  the  building.     It   Is  becoming 
accepted  that  tactile  experience  is  helpful    in  learning.  The 
outdoor  site  of  a  school  can  provide  opportunities  for  this 
factor.     Direct  educational  experience  with   land  which  has  been 
adapted  for  teaching  (botany,  biology,  physics,  etc.)  and  for 
experiences  of  beauty,   recreation,  and  physical  education  can 
be  effective  In  special  education. 

(e)    "Integration  and  segregation."     This  factor  is  concerned 
with   the  degree  to  which  o.ildren  with  learning  disabilities 
should  be  separated  from  children  without  learning  disabilities, 
and  to  what  extent  children  with  a  particular  type  of  learning 
disability  should  be  segregated.     This  educational    issue  has 
an  effect  on  architecture.     This   is  the  decision  which  will 
determine  which  of  a  range  of  possibilities  the  architect  will 
provide:   a  few  special    features   inserted  into  regular  schools, 
wings  r.dded  to  existing  schools,  small-scale  special  education 
pavilions,  or  large  campuses  for  exception-  children. 


Because  special  education  has  no  agreement  on  approach 
to  be  used  with  respect  to  children  with  learning  disabilities,  and 
because  environmentalists  are  just  beginning  to  isolate  environ- 
mental variables  and  to  evaluate  their  influence  on  behavic"  and 
emotions,  educator-architect  dialogue  is  difficult.     The  environ- 
mental conceptualizations  and  program  factors  presented  here  are 
a  first  step  in  the  research  and  a rch i tec t-educa tor^soc i al  scien- 
tist communication  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  therapeutic 
built  environment. 
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VIM.  FAMILY  ENVIRONMENT  INTERVENTIONS 


Family  Environment   Interventions  preceive  a  problem  In 
the  environment  as  the  source  of  the  problem  within  the  child. 
They  differ  from  preceding   interventions   in  that  they  have  as  thel 
target  of  change  the  p  rob lem-caus  i  ng  environment   represented  by 
the  fami 1 y  . 

Maternal  Preventive  Psychiatry 

Spitz,    in  "The  role  of  ecological   factors   In  emotional 
development   In  Infancy"   (19|0)  defines  the  problem  as  arrested 
and  regressing  emotional  development  in  infants.     Since  "emotional 
development  acts  as  the  trailbreaker  for  all  other  perceptive  de- 
velopment during  infancy,"  arrested  emotional  development  results 
in  arrested  perceptual  development   (Spitz,  p.   |l»5).     The  -eason 
for  this  arrested  development   is   to  be  found  in  the  environment. 
The  particular  factor  which  Spitz  considers  as  crucial    in  the  ar- 
rest of  the  emotional   and  perceptual  development  of  infants  Is 
the  quality  of  emotional    interchange  with  the  mother  or  her  sub- 
stitute,  from  whom  all  ea r 1 y  expe r i ence  de r i ves .     Spi  tz  emphasizes 
that  th«  problem  of  lack  of  healthy  emotional    Interchange  between 
.-other  and  child  is  determined  by  more  than  the  qualities  of  the 
mo  the r . 
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Tnc    particular  ecological   significance  of  this 
finding  lies   in  the  fact  that  this  emotional  inter- 
change is   largely  gove -*ned  by  cu 1 tu ra 1  I y  de te rmi  ned 
mo  res  and  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  by  social 
and  economic  conditions  on  the  other     (Spitz,  p.  153)- 

It   is  Spitz's  contention  that   industrial  society  tends  to  deprive 

the  child  of   its  mother  in  early   infancy.     Spitz  p  ropost c   to  d I  - 

rec  t  the   i n  t e rven  t 'on  at   the   two  1  eve  I s  of  the  en  v  i  ror  *  ch 

are  viewed  as  p rot)  1  ema t  i  c- - 1 he  mother  and  the  society. 

On  the  level  of   the  mother,  Spitz  wou 1 d  prep a  re  the  per- 
sonalities  zc  future  mothers     for  motherhood.     This  would  involve 
social  psychiatry,  preferably  begun  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
to  remedy  psychiatric  conditions  apt  to  damage  the  child.  Some 
potentially  damaging  psychiatric  conditions  ?re  identified  by 
Spitz  as  neurosis,  an   Infantile  personality,  periodic  mood~swfngs, 
and  constant   rapid  shifts   in  attitude. 

On  the   level  of  society  Spitz  advoca  tes  a  re -a  r  range** 
ment  of   legislation  whereby  social    institutions  would  encourage, 
rather  discourage,  mothers  to  spend  more  time  with  their  children, 
and  education  to  prepare  women  for  motherhood. 

In   this   intervention,   then,   developmental   arrest,  which 
has  been  pos  i  ted  as   the  p  rob lem  in  other  inter venti on s   (Meu  ron 
and  Auerswald,   I969),    is  dealt  with  through  intervention   into  the 
en v  i  ron men  ta 1   c  i  r cums  t  ances   I  den  t \  f i  ed  as   the  sou  rce  of  the 
d  rr-j  1  em 
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Spitz'  position  was  further  developed  and  elaborated  by 
M.   Rlbble   (19*3) .     Her  view  is   that  all    infantile  experiences  are 
of  great   importance  to  the  direction  of  the  infant's  development. 
In  support  of   this  position,  she  contends  that  the  child  is  very 
■sensitive  to  the  environment,   that  he   lacks  adequate  organization 
of  his  primary  body  functions  to  (nee:   the  demands  of  his  post-natal 
work,   and  that  he  shows  great   instability   in  these  body  fi.-stions. 
She  maintains   that  there  must  be  a  long  period  of  very  attentive 
"mothering"   if  the  infant  is  to  develop  normally  physiologically, 
anatomically,   and  psychologically.     |n  each  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  position,  she  has  cited  as  evidence  the  "developmental 
status"  of  the  infant. 

S.   R.   Pinneau   (1950)  has  evaluated  Ribble's  contentions, 
evidences,   and  conclusions   in  the  light  of  most  representative 
and  controlled  physiological,  anatomical,  and  psychological  exper- 
iments, observations,  and  studies.     Almost  every  one  of  her  points 
has  been  refuted  by  the  results  of  these   investigations.  Those 
no*,   refuted  are  discounted  in  consequence  of  considerations  mo-e 
in  keeping  with  the  known  facts.  "The  ,r.-.t   lenient  conclusion 
possible  would  denj£    the  presence  of  scientific  evidence  substan- 
tiating her  general    thesis,  whereas  a  conclus:on  in  keeping  with 
the  material   here  presented  and  with  i  -,:    ,   olicatlons,  points  to 
a  direct   refutation  of  the  thesis   ttsel:       (p.  222)." 
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r  a  t I ) y  Interaction 

Vogel   and  Bell    (I960)   Identify  the  problem  wi thin  the 
ch  i  Id  .     «  child  who  is   labelled  1  emo  t  i  on  a  11  y  disturbed*    in  the 
context  >vi    the  scnool  environment,  may  have   taken  on  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  role  due  to  his  f  unc  t  i  on  as  s  cape  go  a  t  in  his  f  ami  1  y 
env  ronner.t.      It    is   the  family  whiuh  is  the  source  of  the  child's 
proDlern.     Vogel  and  Bell   feel   that  the  family  is   in  the  large  part 
responsible  for  tne  emotional  health  of  the  child.     Vogel  and  Bell 
emphasize  not  only  the  personalities  of  family  members,  (stressed 
in  5pit^f   19^9)   bt't  their  interactions  as  well,  particularly  un- 
resolved conflicts  and   interactions  between  parents. 

Vogel  and  Bel  1    intervene  in  the  envi  ronment  represented 
by  these   Interactions.     The  therapy  which  they  utilize  consists 
of  treatment  of  the  family  by  a  team  of  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, social  workers  and  social  scientists.     The  families  are 
seen  weekly   in  a  psychiatric  clinic  and  in  the;r  homes,  over  per- 
iods ranging  from  one  to  four  years.     There   is  some  intimation 
that   the  child  receives  remedial   treatment  apart  from  his  family, 
also.     Vogel   and  Bell  state  that  by  the  time  a  family  is  seen  by 
the  clinic,    the  scapegoated  child  has   internalized  the  expectations 
th  rus  t  upon  him  to  the  extent  that  "it  was   difficult  to  effect 
change  only  by   removing  external  pressures     (p.  392)." 


Haternal  Care  and  Mental   Heal th 

Bow,by'        Eternal  Care  and  Mental  Health  (1952)  defines 
the  problem  as  developmental    retardation  which  manifests  itself 
Physically,   Intellectually,  socially,  and  emotionally.     The  cause 
for  this  retardation,  which  may  become  apparent  before  the  age 
of  one  year  and  may  last  throughout  life.   Is  maternal  deprivation 
experienced  in  the  child's  early  life.     The  environmental  aspect 
which  Bowlby  pinpoints  as  essential   for  good  mental  health  is 
"that   the  infant  and  young  child  should  experience  a  warm,  intim- 
ate and  continuous   relationship  with  his  mother   (or  permanent 
mother-substitute)   In  which  both  find  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
(p.    ID."     Vital   factors  entering  into  the  particular  effect  mat- 
ernal deprivation  has  on  a  particular  child  are:    (a)     the  child's 
age,  (b)     f  ,  length  of  deprivation,  and  (c)     the  degree  of  dep- 
r.vation.     Bowlby's  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  complete 
deprivation  associated  with  separation  from  the  mother  figure. 

Children  under  seven  years  of  age  are  vulnerable  to 
developmental  damage  attendant  upon  separation  from  the  mother. 
From  birth  to  ■     ee  years  of  age  is  the  most  vulnerable  time. 
Children  from  three  to  five,  although  not  as  vulnerable  as  the 
younger  child,  may  be  seriously  damaged,     From  five  to  seven  the 
vulnerability  diminishes.     Adjustment  to  maternal  deprivation 
remains  difficult  at  this  age.     Bowlby  cites  evidence  which  demon- 
strates the  adverse  effects  of  maternal  deprivation. 
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Deprivation  can  have  adverse  effe.ts  on  the  development  of 
children  in  three  separate  time  periods:    (a)  during  separation, 
(b)     during  the  period  immediately  after  restoration  of  maternal 
care,  and   (c)     permanently.     Once  a  ch :   d  has  experienced  deprivation 
compensatory  mothering  is  "almost  useless  if  delayed  until  after 
the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years."    One  particularly  acjte  effect  of 
maternal  deprivation  is  the  child's   inability  to  form  satisfying 
relationships.     Bow  1  by  and  others  have  found  this  trait  In  "affec- 
tionless"  delinquent  adolescents  who  experienced  maternal  depriva- 
tion as   infants  or  young  children.     Bowlby  (1952,  p.  35)  states: 

...it     appears     that  there  is  e  very  strong  case 
indeed  for  believing  that  prolonged  separation  of 
a  child  from  his  mother   (or  mother  substitute)  during 
the  first  five  years  of  life  stands  foremost  among 
the  causes  of  delinquent  character  development... 
There  is  a  specific  connection  between  prolonged 
deprivation  In  the  early  years  and  the  development 
of  an  affection  less  psychopathic  character  given  to 
persistent  delinquent  conduct  and  extremely  difficult 
to  treat. 

It   is   interesting  to  note  that  in  a  review  of  the  total  population 
of  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls   (a  school   reported  on  earlier  in  this 
paper)  cited  by  Bowlby,   )k%  had  been  in  institutions  before  the  age 
of  four,  2*4%  had  been  in  foster-homes  before  the  acje  of  four.  Only 
25*  of  the  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  population,  extant  in  April,  1950, 
had  been  raised  by  both  parents, 

Bowlby  is  particularly  concerned  with  maternal  depriva- 
tion which  takes  place  In  Western  societies,  since  he  feels  that 
alternative  effective  child-care  structures  are  ^'sslng.  The 
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extended  family  and  close-knit  community  serve  this  function  in 
primitive  end  peasant  societies.     I  r.dus  t  r  ?  a  1  ?  zed  societies  are  char- 
acterized  by  "social   fragmentation."    The  mother  and  father  have  a 
far  heavier  responsibility  for  the  rearing  of  their  child.  In 
Western  communities  ,;it  is  emotional   instability  a-d  the  inability 
of  the  parent  to  make  effective  family  relationships  which  are  the 
outstanding  cause  of  children  becoming  deprived  of  a  no  home 
life  (p.  82)."    Note  the  vicious  circle  aspect  of  mis  argument. 
Since  incapacity  to  make  meaningful  relationships  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  a  damaged  child,  children  deprived  grow  up  to  be  oarents  de- 
priving. 

Sowlby's  preventative  action  is  directed  toward  the 
child's  environment-     His  main-concern  is  to  ensure  that  the  infant 
and  young  child  experience  a  "warm,  continuous  relationship"  In  a 
"natural  home  group"  (aether,   father,  child,  siblings,   if  any)  or 
in  a  setting  as  close  to  that  fdeal  as  possible.     Bowlby  advocates 
that  societal    institutions  strive  to  insure  the  success  of  the  fam- 
ily,  rather  than  providing  substitute  homes,  which  do  not  prov!de 
the  ail-important  one-to-owe  relationship.     Bow'by's  philosophy  is 
that  a  bad  home  Is  better  than  a  good  institution. 

Bowlby's   report  concentrates  primarily  on  the  relationship 
with  infant  and  young  child  and  mother.     The  father's  role  as  econom- 
ic and  emotional  supporter  of  the  mother  is  assumed.     The  father's 
relationship  to  the  infant  Is  considered  secondary. 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  failure  cf  families.  Sowliiy  proposes  direct 
ai    -  to  families  and  long  term  community  programs. 
1.     Direct  aid  to  families 

A.  Soc i o-economi l  aid   (Material,  etc.) 

Material  aid  should  De  granted  to  keep  the  child  in  the  care 
of  a  parent  or  relative,  rather  than  inst'tuti  ona 1 i  zi  ng  htm. 
1  )     Day  ca  re 

Day  care  as  a  means  of  helping  the  husbandless  mother 
should  be  restricted  to  children  over  three  who  are  able 
to  adapt  to  nursery  school.     Until   the  child  has  reached 
this  age,  direct  economic  assistance  should  be  given  to 
the  mother. 
2)     Housekeeper  service 

For  fathers  with  motherless  children  a  housekeeper  service 
should  be  provided. 

B.  Soc i o-med i ca 1  aid 

1)  Rest  homes  to  which  mothers  may  go  with  younger  c'.Mdren 
should  be  provided 

2)  Marriage  guidance 

3)  Child  gui  dance 
k)     Boarding  'jjiool 

In  the  case  of  older  children,  8  years  of  age  a.  j  up, 
boarding  school  may  be  of  some  value.     £uch  an  arrangement 
may   reduce  tensions  for  both  parent  and  child 
5)     Special  education  arrangements  for  maladjusted  children. 
These  would  preferably  be  day  schools  where  there  is 
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"close  contact  between  teachers  and  psychiatrists  an^ 
special  efforts  are  made  to  work  with   tne  child-en's  Par- 
ents and  to  ^r-anqe  vocational  guidance  *->d  after-care 
•'p.   39?  .  ' 
I!.     Long  tern  community  programs 
A.   Socioeconomic  developments 

1)     Provision  jf  family  allowances 

It  must  be  recognized  that  greate-  economic  vulnerabil- 
ity accrues  to  the  family  with  x  cnildren.  Provision 
of  family  allowances   is   therefore  a  "vital  step  in  the 
right  direction.    .   .    .Since  the  mother  of  young  child- 
.  ren   (under  5)   is  not  free,  or  least  should  not  be  free, 
to  earn,    there  is  a  strmg  argument  for  increased  fam- 
ily allowances  for  child ren  in  these  early  years 
(p.  90'."    'v0u  03n  see  that<   -p   .,?c;2     cSe  authGr  was 

->ot  co-..    'iM  witn  the  nopulatic  explosion.) 
3.   Soc i o-med i ca 1  developments 

Bowlby's   long-term  program  of  mental  hygiene  for  prevention 
of  family  failure  would  be  "psychiatric  care  of  individual 
families  writ   large   !p.  92)."     This  would  include  treating 
children,  giving  psychiatric  help  to  parents,  and  earl  and 
effective  a  i  d  to  troubled  famines.     For  this  undertaking 
vast  numbers  of  workers  trained  <n  psychological  medicine 
and  preventive       mental  health  are  necessary. 
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Although  3owlby  con  ten ds   :^at  "The  right  :la:e  for  a  child 
is   in  his  own  home,  or,    .    .    .perhaps   in  an  adoptive  hone"   he  recog- 
nizes that  there  will   undoubtedly  oe  some  children  -•-no  w*'  need 
care  outsiJe  of   *he!r  ^^^s   for  s  J>me  period  of   :  I  ^ne . 

i£er     .^y   foster-home  care.     Bowlb/  feels   that   the  best 
providers  of  tiergercv,   short-tern  child-care  would  be  neighbors 
and  re  I  a t ■ >  e a .     The  f  c       i a  r  surroundings  wou  1  d  1 essen  the  t  rauma 
experienced  by  the  ch\]d. 

Failing  this  sort  of  placement,   the  n-?xt  best  th'ng  is 
boarding  homes   (foster-homes),   i.e.  private  homes  which  care  for 
children  in  return  for  subsistance  allownaces. 

3owiby  gives   3  principles  of  child-care  placement. 

(1)  A  clean  cut  cannot  be  made  between  a  child  and. his  heme. 

(2)  roster  hcfTK     Jnd  institutions  cannot  provide  children 
with  security  a..j  ei  fection  they  need . 

(3)  Realistic  long-term  plans  arc  essential  for  the  security 
of  the  child  and  the  satisfaction    of  the  foster  mother. 

The  placement  procedure  should  include  case  work  with 
parents,  case  work  with     ->ster  parents,  and  case  wurk  with  child- 
re  r.  . 


I*.  •     SCHOOL  E»*7I  R0NMEN7  INTERVENTIONS 

<  he  3  choc '   En  v  i  ronnen  t   ! n  re  rven  t  i  ons  pe  rce  i  ve  a  p  rob  )  em 
within   r_h-  cnilc.  source  of  the  prubl^n  is   in  the  interface 

jcc- r  -  :  .v-e^       :    i       i  *»rw "  :  ■'••r,r-«a t .   The  se   i  n te rven  t  i  o-  s  are 

Similar  to  the  Fam. ]y  Environment.    Interventions    in   tnat   they  have 
the  environment  as   the   target  of   .neir  change  action.     The  environ 
mental       context   into  which  they  intervene  is  the  school  envi ron- 
nen  t  . 


^n  t  a  1  Me «  ?  t  h  Con s  l.  1  t  a  t  i  on 

Ucoe,  Piei    j-Jones  ,  Friedman  and  ^:i»eheart/   (1967)  re- 
port "some  strategies  in  mental  health  consultation"  which  were 
rrie^  : -   the  San  Antcnio  and  Austin,  Texas  public  schools. 

!'^oo  ej[_  aj.    I,  st  t:  c  factors  which  were  viewed  as  pro- 
blematic by   thei^  con^uUees    (employees   in  thp  public  schools)  as 
fc>Mows       k$  r**chi  1  : 1  s  emotional  state,  school  motivation,  ability 
to  lejrr;    l***'--teacrier,s  personal   concern  and  anxiety;    1  *+2--ch  I  I  d ' 
hone  si  tuition;    1  54'--  teache  r  1  r-  professional   uncertainty:   72; --role 
conflicts  and  i n ter -person > 1    relationships.     ft  can  be  seen  from 
this   that   the  problem  is  variously  viewed  as  emanating  from  the 
child,   from  his  environment,         from  the  interface  between  the 
child  and  his  en  v  i  r  >nr<en  t .     The  i i.  te  f'en  t  s on   is  directed  toward 
a  change    i  n   the  child's   s  r>oo  1   env »  ron^n  r .   "The  emphas  i  s   is  upon 


developing  and  expanding  the  resources  of  the  teacher  rather  than 
specific  servicing  of  the  disturbing  child     (Rhodes  and  Gfbbins, 
P. 35)/' 

The  Child  Behavior  Consultant  as  developed  by  this 
intervention  consults  with  teachers,  nurses,  principals,  anyone  in 
a  school  system  who  feels  the  need  for  consulting  services.  Thus, 
acting  up^.:  tne  child  is  the  teacher,  principal,  or  some  other 
school  en-ployee  with  whom  the  child  is  normally  in  contact.  Acting 
on  this  person  is  the  Child  Behavior  Consultant.     The  Child  Behavior 
Consultant  does  not  meet  with  the  child,     The  Child  Behavior  Consul- 
tant spends  one-half  day  each  week  at  the  particular  schc  ;1  to 
which  he  is  assigned.     The  purpose  of  the  consultation  is  to  change 
the  teacher  or  other  consul  tee  in  such  a  way  so  that  he  can  better 
cope    with  'lis  own  problems  or  the  problems  of  the  children  under 
his  care. 

Personnel  for  the  particular  research  project  reported 
by  iscoe  et  a  I  .  were  graduate  students  in  a  program  of  school  psy- 
chology, who  received  additional   training  to  prepare  them  for  the 
role  of  Child  Behavior  Consultant.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  it 
isn't  necessary  that  these  trainees  have  doctoral  degrees.  Retired 
businessmen  and  mature  housewives  could  be  trained  to  be  Child 
Behavior  Consul tant*. 

Paraphernalia  required  by  the  Child  Behavior  Consultant 
are  paper  and  pencil   tests,  which  are  utilized  for  evaluation  pur- 
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poses,  and  to  clarify  situations   in  which  the  consultees  require 
help.     The  con-         -  fills  out  test'ing   instruments  which  measure 
his  orientation  to  child  behavior,  present  his  autobiographical 
data  and   identify  situations  which  are  management  problems  for  him. 
The  consultant  fills  out  forms  which  report  the  dimensions  of  each 
client    (child)  and  consultee,  and  his  manner  of  handling  the  case. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  intervention   is  only  defined 
in  a  very  broad  manner,    i.e.,  to  aid  the  consultee  in  coping  with 
problems,   the  school  personnel  and  the  consultant  do  not  always 
agree  on  the  consultant's  purpose.     The  strategy  utilized  is  that 
the  consultant  allows  himself  to  be   'manipulated'   to  the  school's 
purpose.     He  will   then  be  indispensable,  and  will   be  in  a  position 
to   'manipulate  back'    in  order  to  bring  about  some  changes  he  be- 
1 ieves  necessary. 

This   intervention  considers  the  role  of  the  teacher  an 
important  one.     His  value  and  the  influence* he  has  upon  the  children 
under  his  charge  are  recognized  and  emphasized. 

It   is  prob'able  that  the  thought  required  in  filling  0ut 
tests,   the  attention  paid  to  the  teacher  and  his  problems,  having 
'someone  to  talk  to',  and  the  discovery  that  these  problems  are  not 
unique  to  one  particular  child,  classroom, or  teacher,  are  major  aids 
in  enhancing  the  teacher's  ability  to  cope,  aside  from  any  concrete 
advice  from  the  Child  Behavior  Consultant. 
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Enhancing  the  Classroom  Teacher's  Mental  Health  Function 

This  intervention,  proposed  by  Morse  ( 1 967)  ,  is  also  con- 
cerned with  consulting  services  rendered  to  schools. 

The  intervention  locates  the  probl em  wt th i n  the  child. 
Teachers  with  whom  the  interventionists  worked  stated  that  their 
problems  were  that  children  are  difficult  to  manage  due  to  'acting 
out'  behavior,  or  that  they  are  difficult  to  teach  "because  they 
seem  not  to  learn  by  procedures  adequate  for  most  pupils,11  The 
source  posited  for  the  problem  behavior  is  the  interface  between 
the  child  and  his  environment.     This  formulation  is  based  on  life 
space  theory,  which  says  that  the  contemporary  self  and  the  contem- 
porary environment  interact  to  produce  behavior.     The  targets  of 
the  change-action  are  the  child's  teacher  and  parents. 

There  are  four  overall  goals  toward  which  the  intervention 
program  addresses  itself. 

(1)  Increase  the  teacher's  sensitivity  to  individual  and 
group  psychological  problems. 

(2)  Present  diagnostic  procedures  which  will  direct  teachers' 
efforts  along  more  sophisticated  and  complete  dimension.,, 

(3)  Study  the  management  of  learning  processes  according  to 
principles  of  good  mental  health, 

(*0     Translate  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  psychology  into 
practical  action. 
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The  staff  of  the  program  consists  of  mental   health  con- 
sultants who  work  with  parents  and   teachers.     In  training,  the  con- 
sultant is  given  "heavy  emphasis  on  natters  relating  to  discipline 
and  control,  and  the  group  setting  for  academic  learning." 

There  are  no  specific  techniques  connected  with  this 
intervention,  but  rather  a  set  of  general  principles.     These  must 
be  followed  and  built  into  an  actual  program  of  action  as  the  indiv- 
idual school  situation:  dictate.     The  consultant,  using  profile 
tests,  aids   in  building  specific  elements  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

This  program  assumes  that  the  educational  process  must 
take  into  account  the  'whole  child- '     "The  adjustment  and  learning 
facets  of  the  child's  life  cannot  and  should  not  be  separated." 
The  child's  relationships  with  his  teacher  and  parents  have  much  to 
do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  child  adjusts.     In  this  interven- 
tion,  the  teacher  is  considered  the  ultimate  'relationship  agent1 
and  the  teacher's  personality  Js  considered  a  significant  factor 
m  this  relationship.     The  program  stresses   intervention  on  the 
level  of  the  teacher  and  the  parents  rather  than  directly  on  the 
chi  Id. 

The  stance  of  the  program  is  one  of  problem-solving. 
Processes  which  aid  in  this  endeavor  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  mental  health  consultant  defines  his  relationship 
vis-a-vis  the  teacher  and  parents  as  one  of  a  co-equal. 

(2)  The  teacher  is  requested  to  produce  a  rough  rank-order- 
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of  problems,  as  he  sees  the"-     |t  is  felt  that  the  process 


of  learning  to  formulate  a  problem  |$  ap  important  s^  H  . 
(3)     The  consulting  staff  searches  for  relevant  psycholog- 
ical principles  to  apply  both  to  diagnostic  planning  and  to 
a  proposed  program  of  action.     The  teacher  himself  should 
create  the  concrete  plan  of  action. 
(*0     There  should  be  an  evaluation  of  the  action. 

The  target  for  intervention  ]s  decided  upon   in  terms  of 
the  question,  "Where  can  changes  be  made  to  support  the  child's 
capacity  to  learn  and  adapt?"    Some  coitimon  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion are  that  changes  can  be  nade  in: 

(1)  the  nature  of  the  adult-child  relationships, 

(2)  the. demands  of  tasks,  and 

(3)  the  nature  of  the  peer  or  group  relationships  produced 
in  the  classroom. 

In   the  proposed  plan  of  action,  "the  external  forces 
of  the  here  and  now,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  teacher, 
a  re  emphas  i zed  .  " 

Evaluation  of  a  research  project  embodying  th  i s  inter- 
vention program  indicated  that  it  "helped  adults,  both  pafents 
and  teacher,   to  develop  a  more  defied  and  secure  role  in  their 
work  wi  th  ch  i 1 dren 
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X.  EXC 1  TOR-RESPONDENT  INTERVENTION:  NATURAL  GROUP  AND  SLUM 

ENVIRONMENT 

Natural  Group  and  Slum  Environment   Interventions  percei 
a  problem  within  the  child.     The  source  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  environment.     This  intervention  differs  from  previous 
interventions  because  it  is  bilateral.     It  directs  its  change  actio 
toward  both  the  disturbing  persons,  as  they  occur  in  a  naturally 
formed  group,  and  the  problematic  environment  represented  by  the 
s  1  urn  mi  1  i  eu  . 
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Street-Club  Work 

Aryeh  Leissner   (1965)  reports  on  street-club  work  in 
New  York  and  Tel  Aviv. 

The  problem  behavior  in  which  street-club  work  inter- 
venes is  located  within  the  chiid  and  is  defined  as  socially  disap- 
proved behavior,   i.e., "any  behavior  which  a  given  community  at  a 
given  time  considers   in  conflict  with  its  best  interests,"  regard- 
less of  court  action.     The  disturbing  populations  with  whom  Leissner 
worked  were  delinquent  street  corner  groups.     A  delinquent  street 
corner  group  is  defined  as  a  loosely  organized,  fluctuating  group 
whose  hangout  is  a  specific  outdoor  location,  and  whose  norms  and 
activities  are  primarily  delinquent* 
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The  source  of  the  problematic  delinquent  behavior  is 
considered  to  be  society  and  its  institutions,  which  provide  unequal 
opportunities  for  ad j us tmen t ,  due  to  the  youth's  presence  in  the 
s!um  milieu.     The  slum  milieu  consists  of  the  physical  environment 
of  the  stun  and  the     soc i o-economi c  and  cultural  background  of  the 
s  1  un  dwe  Hers.     Fac  tors  wh  i  ch  are  recogn  i  zed  by  the  s  t  ree  t-c  1  ub 
worker  as  contributing  to  the  street  corner  group  adaptation  to  the 
slum-milieu  are  the  problems  of  adolescence,  lower  class  values, 
ethnic  discrimination,   inadequate  immigrant  absorption   (an  element 
of  v/hich  is  slum  clearance  and  relocation,  or  'dislocation1),  and 
conflict  between  parents  and  youth. 

The  majority  of  the  street-club  workers  change  action 
is  directed  toward  societal    institutions  and  the  environment, 
however.     Social   action,  not  just  adjustment  of  the  group  members 
to  society,  but  actual  change  of  the  society,  receives  enough  em- 
phasis to  warrant  placing  this  particular  branch  of  street  club 
work  in  the  category  of  interventions  which  work  on  both  ends  of 
the  disturbing  problem.     Street-club  work  utilizes  the  environment 
and  the  group  which  is  already  fn  existence  to  effect  the  change. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  street-club  work  is  to  reaL.!. 
out  to  youngsters  who,  due  to  a  special   set  of  circumstances,  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor t un i  t i es  for  g rowth ;  this 
segment  of  youth  requires  a  healthy  growth  process  so  that  indiv- 
iduals will  be  able  to  assume  the  privileges  and  obligations  of 
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adult  status  in  the  society.     The  specific  purpose  of  the  interven- 


tion is  to  change  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  delinquent  street 
corner  groups.     The  goal   is  to  help  youngsters  cope  with  their  en- 
vironment and  with  their  own  fears,  confusions  and  hatreds. 

Street-club  work  is  unique  on  the  continuum  chart  be- 
cause it   is  without  a  brick  and  mortar  institution.     It  does  not 
work  within  the  school,  or  build  a  new  environment.     The  street-club 
worker  works  within  the  natural  milieu. 

The  atmosphere  which  is  to  be  encountered  in  this  milieu 

can  be  felt  in  the  following  excerpt  from  Leissner's  experience  as 

director  of  the  Action-Research  Project  on  Delinquent  Street  Corner 

Groups  in  Tel  Aviv.     He  contends  that  the  tone  is  very  similar  to 

that  which  he  found  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  and  would  probably  be 

the  same  in  a  slum  area  of  any  large  city. 

Having  been  introduced  by  the  worker,  and  having  met  some  of 
the  distrustful  stares  and  curious  questions  of  the  youngsters, 
1  settled  down  in  the  familiar  position  of  the  street  club 
worker,  my  back  comfortably  supported  by  a  wall  near  a  coffee- 
shop        observi ng  the  teenagers  milling  about  noisily,  rest- 
less I y ...  Around  me  there  was  the  familiar   'sounding1  and 
teasing  highlighted  by  the  bursts  of  laughter  when  one  of 
the     boys   '?cor.;d'  with  a  smart  remark.     There  was  the 
boasting  a'oout  the  boy's  exploits,  the  casual  use  of  ob- 
scenities  interspersed  with  'you  mother.   .   .'  profanities... 
There  was  a  small  group  of  pretty,  dark-haired  girls 
across  the  street,  keeping  their  distance,  but  very  much 
aware  of  the  boys  who  ignored  them  pointedly. . .This  was  an 
atmosphere  of  noisy  banter,  interspersed  with  periods  of 
uneasy  quiet. ..the  surface  bustle  of  friendly  activity 
and  the  constant  awareness  of  the  tension  underneath,  the 
tension  that  was  discernible  in  the  overheard  remarks  of 
t'lree  boys  in  a  huddle  nearby  who  were  discussing  a  'job1 
they  had  pulled  the. night  before.     Lowering  their  voices 
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with  a  quick,  distrustful  glance  in  my  direction,  they  were 
saying  something  about   'police'  and  'getting  rid  of  the 
stuff-  '     'Trouble'  was  in  the  air  in  the  midst  of  the  joking 
and  jostling,  the  'trouble'   that  lay  in  the  worried  look  of 
the  street-club  worker  sitting  at  a  table  inside  the  coffee- 
shop,   talking  earnestly,   intensely,  to  a  nervous,  fidgeting 
boy     --the   'trouble'   the  Project  worker  recognized  when  the 
three  boys  who  had  been  whispering  in  a  corner  suddenly 
walked  off  with  set,  purposeful   faces  and  disappeared  in 
the  dark  of  a  snail,  unpaved  side-street. 

(Leissner,  1 965 ,  pp.  2-3) 

An   interesting  byproduct  of  the  lack  of  an  institu- 
tionalized setting  is  that   the  worker  must  gain  a  mandate  from  the 
group  before  he  can  help  them.     The  client  group  itself  must  sanc- 
tion the  attempt  to  offer  it  a  service. 

Conventional,  structured  group  work  settings  deal 
primarily  with  forced,    'artificial'  groups  whicn  have  entered 
into  an,  at  least  rudimentary,  a  grior?     agreement  with  the 
group  work  agency  to  accept   its  service  under  the  conditions 
of  the  agency's  mandate.     The  -  s  t  ceet  -cl  ub  WQ.r,ke„r  ,wo  r  k  s  jexc  1  u - 
sively  with  'natural'  groups   in  the  physical   setting  of  their 
own  choice... he  has  no  outside  power  over  the  group--he  can- 
■  not  form  it,  he  cannot  choose  the  'right'  members;  he  cannot 

'throw  out'  anybody,  oi  in  our  refined  language  —  consider 

anybody  as   'unsuited  for  therapy.1     They  are  there,  they 
are  in  the  street;   they  have  not  asked  for  help  and  they  are 
not  apprehended .  (Lei  ssner ,  pp.  69 -70) . 

This  is  one  of  the  primary  ways  in  which  street-club 
work  differs  from  Highfie'ids,  Provo  and  Silverlake.     The  interven- 
tion does  not   involve  a  captive  audience,  who  are  threatened  to 
some  extent  by  probation  or  the  reformatory.     Since  the  street-club 
worker  does  not  structure  the  environment,  he  cannot  set  up  oppor- 
tunities for  problem-solving  and  confidence-building  to  occur.  He 
must  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  situations  he  can  utilize  to 
meet  his  objectives.     This  kind  of  intervention  requires  a  particular 
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sort  of  staff.      In  order  for  the  street-club  worker  to  be  able  to 
establish  helpful   relationships,  he  must  possess  a   'power  of  accep- 
tance.' and   imagination  to  aid  him  using  every  opportunity  to  g**?n 
hii  ends. 

The  street-duo  worker  feels  that  it   is  necessar  to 
intervene   into  the  entire  group,  as    it  exists  on  the  street  corner, 
because  the  delinquent  subculture  provides  roles,  expectations, 
obligations,   rationalizations  and   reassurances  so  that  "it   is  diffi- 
cult to  change  or  control  one  member's  behavior  without  first  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  entire  group     (Leissner,  p.   18) ,M 

The  street  club  worker  utilizes  the  following  met.iods 
in  reaching  his  goal  of  helping  the  group  to  adopt  new  values  and 
norms  which  are  "realistically  related  to  their  socio-economic  and 
cultural   background,  and  which  serve  constructive  ends  in  the  shap- 
ing of  their  future     (Leissner,  p.  78)." 

(1)  Establish  a  relationship  of  mutual  acceptance  and  trust. 

(2)  Accentuate  the  positive. 

(3)  Limit,  modify  and  prevent  unlawful  behavior, 

(M     Open  and  create  opportunities   in  social,  economic  and 
cu  I  tura I    I i  f e . 

(5)  Provide  help   in  coping  with  modern  society  and  in  working 
throug".  personal  problems. 

(6)  GuMe  the  group  to  seek  positive  relations  with  their 
community  and  with  societal  institutions. 
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(7)     Provide  a  cause. 

Establish  a  relationship  of  mutual  acceptance  and  trust. 
The  establishment  of  a  relationship  with  a  'healthy,1  benevolent 
adult  helps  to  overcome  the  negative  attitude  toward  adults  and 
conventional  society  which  is  prevalent  among  disturbing  youngsters. 
The  establishment  of  this   relationship  consists  of  two  aspects: 
(a)     the  acquisition  of  mutual  acceptance  and  trust,  and  (b)  the 
clear  definitions  of  the  worker's   role  and  function. 

There  are  certain  prerequisites  which  aid  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  trust  of  the  group.     One  of  these  is  honesty.  The 
worker  must  be  honest  about  his  professional  goal,  which  consists 
of  changing  the  group's  behavior  through  discovering  from  the  group 
what  causes  the  behavior  and  how  to  stop  it.     He  also  must  be  honest 
in  the  'model'  he  holds  out  to  them.     The  expectations  which  he 
conveys  must  be  "geared  to  the  realities  and  potentials  of  the 
youngsters'  personalities  and  life  situations    (Leissner,  p.  85). n 
The  worker  should  be  honest  concerning  his  own   limitations,  values, 
and  feelings. 

A  second  prerequisite  to  gaining  mutual   trust  and  accep- 
tance is  that  the  worker  convey  his  own  acceptance  of  the  group's 
va1u:s.  norms,  and  behavior.     it  is  the  worker's  first,  and  probably 
most  tj.fficult,   task  to  show  that  "he  accepts  the  boys  on  their  own 
terms," that  he  Is  honestly,  and  without  prejudgment,  trying  to  under 
stand  who  they  are  and  why  they  are  that  way  (Leissner,  p.  88)." 
"Getting  acquainted  means  sticking  around  in  the  gang't  hangout  and 
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trying  to  Take  friends  no  matter  what  happens     (Leissner,  p.  86)." 
At  this  stage  the  worker  cannot  interfere  or  voice  disapproval.  It 
is  of  paramount   irvortance  that  the  worker  demonstrate  shock-proof- 
ness  and  patience.     The  worker  may  utilize  'scenes'  which  are  inev- 
itably staged  to  shock  him,  to  gain  his  ends.     The  gang  will  even- 
tually ask,   "What  did  you  think?,-  and  at  this  point  frank  di scis- 
sion may  ensue.     The  worker  may  thereby  learn  something  about  the 
values  and  norms  of  the  group  which  serve  to  condone  their  behavior. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  clear  definition  of 
the  worker's  role  and  function   Is  the  worker's  acceptability  as  a 
person.     The  personal   factor  supersedes  all   intellectual  explanations 
of  role  and  function  in  the  process  of  becoming  accepted  and  estab- 
lishing relationships.     Examples  from  Leissner's  own  experience 
with  street  corner  groups  show  that  concrete  demonstrations  of  help 
is  what   it  takes  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  group.     The  young- 
sters want  to  know  all  about  the  worker,  and  believe  him  to  be  a 
'cop'  or  anything  which  he  is  not.     They  deceive,  exploit,  and  test 
the  worker.     An  5id  to  the  worker's  goals  is  that  the  group  attempts 
to  use  the  worker  as  someone  who  solves  their  problems.     In  order 
to  'use'   the  worker  in  this  way,   the  group  must  talk  about  their 
problems  to  the  worker.      If  the  group  assigns  a  purely  functional 
role  to  the  worker,  making  him,   for  example,    'the  guy  who  gets  jobs 
for  us.  '    it   is  the  worker's  responsibility  to  overcome  this.  After 
some  attempts  at  giving  the  street-club  worker  an  incompatible  role, 
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the  group  will  accept  him  as  'their  workerf»  and  a  relationship  of 
mutual  respect  is  well  on  its  way. 

There  appears  to  be  a  need  felt  by  the  gang,  to  have  a 
relationship  wi th  a  know'edgeable,  resourc  and 
accepting  adult.     "The  Intervention  of  .  advises 
caution,  settles  disputes,  and  provide.  '  *  -j  'ternatives 

undoubtedly  results   in  the  diminution  of  conflict  behavior 
(Lei ssner,  p.  68) ," 

Accentuate  the  positive.   In  the  street-club  worker's 
attempt  to  channel  energies  into  satisfying  socially  acceptable 
channels,   it  is  important  to  'eallze  that  street  corner  groups 
take  part  in  activities  which  are  not  delinquent. 

The  average  age  of  delinquency  Is  1 3" 1 9  •    A  youth  at 
this  stage  is  teetering  between  childhood  and  adult  status.  Some 
of  the  street-club  workers  relate  that  one  minute  they  feel  that 
they  are  working  with  vicious  adults,  and  the  next  with  helpless 
children,  who  only  wai.l  to  play.     There  is  a  make-believe  aspect 
to  delinquency  which  can  be  put  to  use.    A  successful  street-club 
worker  will   Instigate  vivid,  adventurous  games  which  involve 
planning  and  manufacture.    An  Imaginative,  exciting  program  will 
channel  off  aggressive  energies  "that  are  often  given  vent  in  van- 
dalism and  brawling"  and  will  "dilute  del  I nquentness ." 

This  make-believe,   looking  for  adventure,  aspect  of  de- 
linquency is  interesting  when  viewed  In  the  light  of  an  article  by 
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A.  E .  Parr,  "Psychological  aspects  of  urbanology."    Parr  feels 
that  lack  of  differentiation,  variety  and  stimulation  in  the  pny- 
sical  environment  of  the  slum  leads  to  unders  tlmulatlon,  and  a 
quest  for  novelty,  which  may  end  in  the  activities  characterized 
as  juvenile  delinquency.     Parr  feels  that  there  |s  a  ^uman  ner  ' 
for  variety  (unanticipated  experience,  adv>ture).  it  , 

ing:    (a)     People  may  become  dull.     (b)     People  „,d/  re.ort  to  N.- 
glnation.     (c)     People  may  deliberately  or  unconsciously  create 
surprise    by  irregular  and  often  unpremedl tated  actions.  Juvenile 
delinquents  may  be  adventuresome  spirits   in  unadven turous  surround- 
ings . 

Programs  of  sport  and  recreation  are  not  a  cure-all,  but 
the  street-club  worker  feels   that  they  do  help  to  fulfill  important 
needs  and  to  provide  alternatives.     They  serve  to  "dilute  dellri- 
quentness."     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sports  and  organized 
recreation  were  definitely  not  a  part  of  the  interventions  of  High- 
fields,  Sllverlake  and  Provo.     The  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
these  interventions  included  Institutions  that  could  in  some  mea- 
sure  circumscribe  the  activities  of  the  boys,  so  that  'dilution' 
was  not  viewed  as  a  paramount  problem.  These  interventions  also 
Included  threat;   the  boys  were  known,  adjudicated  offenders,  and 
the  interveners. could  'afford'    to  be  Intense.     Since  the  entire 
street-club  intervention  depends  on  the  acceptance  of  the  worker 
by  the  group,  he  cannot  directly  stop  delinquent  activities,  but 
mus  t  f I rs  t   ' di 1 ute '  them. 
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To  accentuate  the  positive,  the  street-club  worker  must 
(a)  accept  the  limitations  of  the  subcultural  norms,  and  (b)  sup- 
port the  more  positive  and  acceptable  satisfactions  the  group 
offers  to  its  members,  until  the  group  is  ready  for  attitudinal 
change.    Walking  this  tightrope,  allowing  just  enough  of  the  sub- 
culture to  exist  so  that  an  activity  will  be  acceptable  and  enjoy- 
able to  the  group  and  yet  prohibitln  isbohavior,  has  to 
be  an  intuitive  activity  on  the           of  ker. 

Limit,  modify,  and  prevent  un,  behavior*    The  street- 

club  worker  limits  unlawful  behavior  in  large  part  through  his  per- 
sonal  influence.     He  helps  the  youngsters  gain  insight  into  the 
motives  for  their  unlawful  behavior.     He  points  out  the  consequences 
of  this  behavior  and  offers  satisfying  alternatives. 

Open  and  create  opportunities  in  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural  life*    The  street-club  worker  must  give  concrete  assistance 
in  gaining  access  to  opportunities.     He  must  face  the  realities  of 
problem  situations  which  arise  In  the  slum  milieu  and  find  working 
solutions  to  them.     One  aspect  of  opening  and  creating  opportunities 
Is  to  find  employment  for  street -corner  group  members.    The  street- 
club  worker  must  first  help  the  group  to  re-evaluate  the  unreal- 
istic alternatives  it  has  chosen.     This  must  be  accomplished  before 
work  becomes  salient,     Lelssner  feels  that  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  work  habits  is  allowing  the  youngsters  to  work  in  a  con- 
genial, familiar  environment,  and  to  perhaps  allow  them  to  work 
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on  group  projects.     In  finding  work  for  the  boys,  the  street-club 
worker  must  teach  them  how  to  fill  out   forms,  how  to  handle  an 
interview  and  even  how  to  gidciousiy  wait  their  turn. 

Leissner  is   implicitly  in  disagreement  with  one  aspect 
of  the  instilling  of  work  habits  as   it   is   implemented  at  Highfields 
and  in  the   Industrial  Neurosis  Unit.     Leissner  does  not  feel  that 
any_  form  of  work  will  serve  to  Inst  ill  work  habits.     He  does  not 
agree  with  the  fore.'  .  ,  im,   for  instance,  because 

when  the  youths  reiu:   i  .rlei:..    mere  are  no  trees  <>n  whiu.  10 

vent  their  newly-found  skills.     He  feels  thai  the  work  must  not 
be  meaningless  to  the  youth.     He  fails  to  see  how  this  would  im- 
prove the  general   attitude  toward  work.     Rather,   Leissner's  bias 
is  toward  community  improvement  work,  which  is  meaningful  because 
it   is  one's  own  community  which  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  one's 
labor,  and  because  the  sorts  of  skills  required   (carpentry,  plumb- 
ing, etc.)  are  necessary  and  useful  ones. 

Provide  help  in  coping  with  modern  society  and  in  Working 
through  personal  problems.     Providing  help  in  coping  with  modern  soc- 
iety includes  educating,  counseling,  and  direct   inter'    ,  r i on ,  The 
street-club  worker  establishes  a  personal   relationship  with  the 
personnel  of  the  local  police  precinct  who  are  likely  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  members  of  his  group.     The  street-club  worker  is 
an  advocate  for  the  boy,  and  for  rehabilitation  under  his  influ- 
ence as  alternative  to  incarceration. 
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Guide  the  group  to  seek  positive  relations  with  thefr  com- 
munity and  with  societal   institutions*     The  stree-club  worker  should 
mediate  between  the  group  and  its  social  environment*     To  do  this,  he 
must  bring  about  opportunities  for  better  relations.     Leissner  per- 
ceives the  street-club  worker's  action  in  this  area  as  proceeding  on 
two  fronts.     In  terms  of  the  group,  he  attempts  to  make  the  members 
more  receptive  to  new  contacts  and  experiences.     He  must  also  play 
the  part  of  an  "advocate"  who  will  explain  the  youngster's  traits 
and  customs,  problems  and  needs  to  :ntr.>  -sted  persons  and  agencies. 

Implicit  in  the  street-club  worker's  attempt  to  mediate 
between  the  group  and  its  social  environment  is  the  realization 
that  the  street-club  worker  cannot  work  in  a  vacuum.     If  the 
street-club  worker  expects  to  reach  his  final  goal,  to  obtain 
lasting  and  deep  changes   in  the  values  and  behaviors  of  the  street" 
club  group,  he  must  be  ready  to  help  them  face  concrete  issues, 
such  as  inadequate  educational  facilities,  ethnic  and  social  class 
discrimination  in  the  access  to  the  legitimate  opportunity  system, 
exposure  to  destructive  corrosive  influences  in  the  slum  milieu, 
and  sub-standard  housing.     He  is  not  encouraged  to  initiate  and 
provoke  changes  on  his  own  but  to  help  the  youngsters  in  this 
at  tempt . 

Provide  a  cause.  Leissner  also  stresses  the  need  for  a  cause, 
for  an  identity.     A  "cause"  provides  an  idea  or  a  set  of  beliefs 
with  which  one  can  identify,  and  it  also  provides  a  means  of  establish- 
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ing  and  asserting  one's  Identity.     Leissner  feels  that  the  delin- 
quent adaptations  of  street  corner  youth  are  attempts  to  meet  this 
need  for  a  cause.     The  delinquent  adaptation  is  unsatisfactory  for 
both  youth  and  society,  however.     Providing  something  that  tells 
them  who  they  are  and  what  they  stand  for  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult challenges  for  the  street-club  worker  in  today's  society. 
Leissner  feels  that  street-club  work  should  Incorporate  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Youth  Movement  tradition  as  it  exists 
in  Israel.     In  the  early  days  of  the  Israeli  nation,  youth  and 
youth  movements  were  very  important.     The  rebellious,  questioning 
spirit  which  they  engendered    was  valued.    Now  Israel   Is  becoming 
more  like  America,  in  that  adolescence  is  viewed  as  Inherently 
trouble-prone  and  Is  treated  ambivalently  by  adults.     Few  of 
Israel's  youth  belong  to  youth  movements  today.  Unfortunately 
the  Youth  Movement  tradition  t„  Israel   is  a  deprecatory  factor  to 
street-club  work.     It  is  a  tradition  which  tends  to  "depreciate 
any  youth-work  approach  which  does  not  pursue  specific  ideological 
goals  with  missionary  zeai   (Leissner,  p.  72)."    Leissner  feels 
that  the  Youth  Movement  could  become  a  positive  factor  in  street- 
club  work  if  its  'missionaryness'  were  'toned  down,'     The  Youth 
Movement  style  inevitably  involves  some  arrogance  and  exc 1  us i veness . 
Leissner  feels  that  these  are  not  necessarily  negative  qualities, 
and  at  any  rate  they  are  better  placed  in  a  youth  group  with  Ideo- 
logical goals  than  in  a  delinquent  street  corner  group.  Incorpor- 
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ating  the  Youth  Movement  into  ntre?t-club  work  would  serve  to  guide 
the  rebel iousness ,  frustratic  and  *;fuse  hostility  of  lower-class 
adolescents  into  more  constructive  channels. 

The  'channel'    into  which  Leissner  would  guide  street- 
club  work  would  be  legitimate  social  action.     The  'Ideology' 
which  Leissner  advocates  incorporating  into  street  club  work  is 
mi  1 i tance  against  social  malpractice* 

Although  the  main  emphasis  ts  that  the  street-club 
worker  aid  the  youth  tu  cope,   lo  jdjust,  to  grow  up  and  take  on  an 
adult  status  in  the  society,  there  «s  a  definite  trend  toward  an 
added  emphasis  on  changing  that  society,  on  social  action-  Pro- 
vision of  power  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  underprivil- 
edged  is  now,  of  course,  the  accepted  rhetoric  of  'action  sociol- 
ogy1 and  social  work  but  in  early  19^5  wnen  Leissner  was  writing, 
it  was  a  controversy-laden  subject,  and  it  would  seem  that  Leissner 
was  among  the  first  to  advocate  experiments  with  power-providing 
solut 1 ons . 

Leissner's  approach  appears  to  be  a  sensible  approach  to 
the  isolation  and  helplessness  of  the  street-club  youth.  *s  a 

direct  intervention  into  helplessness  which  says  "here  are  our 
'hopeless'  problems  and  here's  what  we  will  $Q  about  them."  The 
emphasis  in  this  kind  of  group  work,  which  |s  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  is  on  more  than  an  adjustment  to  society  as  «t  is.  Part 
of  this  adjustment,  of  this  gaining  of  status,  and  participation 
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in  society,  is  gained  by  attempting  to  change  that  part  of  society 
which  has  provoked  isolation  and  denied  status. 

Leissner  emphasizes,  however,  that  the  street-club  worker 
engages  in  an  exercise  In  futility  if  he  works  under  the  assumption 
that  he  and  his  street  club  can  "effect  the  basic  causes  and  change 
the  societal  system  that  is  delinquent,"  |.e.  neglectful,  toward 
its   l^er-class  youth.     Delinquent  be'  >vlor  is  feared  and  punished 
in  our  society.     The  street-club  worker  must  aim  to  "change  the 
attitudes  that  lead  to  delinquent  behavior  and  to  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  such  behavior  (Leissner,  pp.  I30-I3I)." 
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XI.  EX C I  TOR- RESPONDENT  INTERVENTIONS:  CHILD  AND  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT 

Child  and  School  Environment  Interventions  perceive  a 
prob  lem  wi  thi  n  the  child  which  emanates  from  a  problem**7':  interface 
between  child  and  er   '  ronme"  f ,     i  l    i,  s  i n'   .       to  th*  i    t.-vioub  type 
.  f   intervention  in  that  it  is  bilateral.     This  intervention  has  as 
Its  targets  for  change  the  disturbing  person,   the  child,  and  the 
disturbing  situation,  the  school  environment. 

Preventive  Approach  to  Developmental  Problems 

Newton  ar.j  Brown  (1967)  center  the  prob  lem  wi  th  i  n  the 
child.     They  identify  i t  as  a  developmental  problem  which  leads  to 
the  inability  to  cope  with  stress  situations  as  they  arise  in  school 
The  source  of  the  problem  is  conceptualized  as  the  interface  which 
exists  in  the  "complex  transactional   field  that  represents  the 
child's   life  space."    The  solution  to  the  problem  Is  also  to  be 
found  in  this  transactional   field  of  the  child's  life  space.  The 
target  of  most  of  Newton  and  Brown's  intervention  action  involves 
the  child,  his  parents,  and  his  teacher.     It  is  from  these  "key 
people"  that  the  child's  most  relevant  role  definitions  emerge,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  he  is  most  likely  to  receive  the  help  that  is 
the  best  possible  for  him. 

The  objective  of  the  intervention  is  the  management  of 
stress  through  the  enrichment  and  strengthening  of  parent-child 
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and  teacher-student  roles.    Th'  .-nplisf,,     by  providing  ,  v 

behavior  agents   (parents  and  -Sj  ,        mo.  js  for  handling  stress 

and  by  relieving  their  anxiety  about,  but  not  their  responsibility 
for,  the  child.  The  preventive  approach  to  developmental  problems 
in  school  children  consists  of  three  parts: 

(1)  A  pre-school  check-up  for  all  children,  which  is  meant 
to  predict  the  child's  ability  to  cope  with  school  entry 
and  future  school  stress,  and  to  identify  techniques  which 
teacher    and  parents  might  be  able  to  use  in  aiding  the 

chi  id  to  cope. 

(2)  Initiation  of  appropriate  interventions.    An  interven- 
tion is  defined  as  an  activity  intended  to  develop  an  environ- 
ment favoring  the  acquisition  and  reinforcement  o*  skills 
required  for  coping  with  the  stress  of  school  entry,  and  of 
the  early  years. 

(3)  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention. 
Pre-school  check-up.    The  emphasis  in  this  Intervention  is 

on  "emotional  first-aid."    The  function  of  the  pre-school  check-up 
is  to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  when  first  aid  might  be  needed  and 
of  what  kind  of  intervention  it  should  include.    The  pre-school  check- 
up is  performed  by  a  psychiatric  team.     The  child  Is  tested  and 

^served  by  a  psychologist.    The  parents  are  interviewed  by  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker.    The  goal  of  the  psychiatric  team  is  to 
enhance  the  parents'  confidence.    The  team  emphasizes  readiness, 
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normality,  and   ,      ngth,  wh i ch  are  already  in  use  or   available  to 

be  utilized  in  bui'ding  coping  skills. 

Intervention.     Newton  and  Brown's  Interventions  utilized  the 

concept  of  relativity  in  a  significant  way. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  set  of  techniques  that  a  teacher 
or  parent  must  use  to  resolve  a  child's  crisis.  Rather 
there  is  a  relative  set  of  operations  given  this  child,  this 
situation,  the  feelings  now  generated  by  this  situation, 
i-hat  must  be  performed  to  be  effective. 

(Newton  and  Brown,  1967,  P-  523) 

The  situation  is  relative,  so  the  intervention  should  be  relative, 

rather  than  based  upon  a  set  partem  or  program. 

In  the  project  directed  by  Newton  and  Brown,  several 
kinds  of  interventions  were  instituted  as  a  result  of  pre-school 
check-ups.     Specific  case  interventions  were  undertaken  for  indi- 
vidual children.    Group  interventions   involved  a  particular  subset 
of  the  project  sample,  made  up  of  children  with  similar  problems. 
A  part  of  these  Interventions  consisted  of  activities  which  "involve 
the  development  of  new  community  and  school  resources  and  experien- 
tial posslbi 1 i  tips." 

An  example  of  a  group  intervention  is  one  instituted  for 
a  number  of  children  whose  problem  was  identified  as  weakne:s  in 
social  skills  and  inexperience  in  group  functioning.     The  research 
team  taught  the  parents  of  the  children  to  relate  potential  school 
success  to  the  child's  need  for  increased  social  or  cultural  exper- 
iences.    The  parents  were  guided  to  lead  the  child  to  explore  the 
world  around  him  through   informal  neighborhood  play  groups,  church 


programs,   regular  family  outings,  positive  family  separation,  or 
pooled  efforts  by  groups  of  parents  to  provide  enriching  activities. 
In  addition,  a  new  pre-school  program  was   initiated  by  the  City 
Recreation  Department  to  provide  increased  social  experiences  for 
children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  provide  supervised  pre-school 
acti  vi  tes . 

Because  of  their  bias  toward  the  relativity  of  disturbing 
situations  and  Interventions  Implemented  to  manage  them,  Newton 
and  Brown  do  not  delineate  specific  methods  utilized  in  their  inter- 
ventions.    Some  overall  techniques,  however,  can  be  identified. 
These  are  commonalities  which  appear  in  Newton  and  Brown's  explica- 
tion of  specific  interventions  and  ?     the  general  beliefs  and  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  for  their  work. 

The  major  principles  and  the  concrete  activities  which 
flow  from  them,  may  be  mapped  as  follows: 

(1)  Involve  the  entire  system. 

(a)  Involve  the  parents, 

(b)  Utilize  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 

(c)  Consider  the  attitudes  of  the  teacher  and  his  toler- 
ance of  particular  problems  of  children  when  deciding  on 
teacher-student  placement, 

(d)  Recognize  and  work  within  the  'school  culture,' 

(2)  Emphasize  normalcy  and  manage,  rather  than  treat,  stress, 
(a)     Enrich  already  existing  roles. 
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(b)  Emphasize  strengths. 

(c)  Promote  fact  -f  i ndl ng . 

(d)  Provide  mode  1 s  for  management. 

One  of  Newton  and  Brown's  assumptions  is  that  the  entire 
school  system  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  at  interven- 
tion.   This  includes  realization  of  the  fact  that  each  school  has 
a  particular  and  unique  culture. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  and  work  within  this  culture 
if  effective  therapeutic  interventions  are  to  be  feasible. 
For  example,   it  is  vital  that  pri nci pal -teacher  modes  of 
dealing  with  stress  or  problems  be  accepted  as  a  point  for 
beginning  action.     Interventions  should  be  designed  to 
supplement  and  extend  school  efforts  rather  than  to  supplant 
or  merely  evaluate  them. 

(Newton  and  Brown,  1967,  p.  522) 
Another  major  element  in  this  program  is  the  emphasis  on 
normalcy.     The  interventionists  insist  that  the  child  not  be  de- 
fined as  abnormal  or  sick.     It  is  Newton  and  Brown's  contention 
that  stress-coping  skills  are  building  blocks  to  maturity.  Stress- 
coping  skills  are  learned.     The  stress  contingent  upon  school  entry 
and  early  school  years  provides  an  opportunity  which  allows  the 
child  to  learn  them.     It  is  not  desirable,   then,  or  even  necessary, 
to  treat  the  child  or  the  s t ress -caus i ng  happenings.     Rather  it  is 
desirable  to  manage  the  crisis. 

A  major  management  technique  is  to  focus  on  the  strengths  of 
the  situation  and  the  skills  of  the  key  behavior  agents  in 
order  to  reduce  their  anxiety,   to  enhance  their  positive 
influence,  and  to  reduce  the  tension  of  the  setting  as  a 
tots!  field. 

(Newton  and  Brown,   1967.  p.  523) 
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Self-Enhancing  Education,  as  reported  by  Randolph  and 
Howe  (1966)   is  "a  program  to  motivate  learners/'    The  problem  Is 
conceived  by  these  authors  to  be  children  who  are  'underachieving' 
and  who  manifest  unproductive,  repetitive  behavior  patterns.  The 
reason  for  this  is  seen  to  be  low  self-esteem-negative  feelings 
about  themselves  and  about  learning.    The  source  of  the  low  self- 
esteem  and  negative  attitudes  is  thought  to  be  the  processes  which 
tha  child's  significant  others   (parents  and  teachers)  utilize  to 
teach  him.     Randolph  and  Howe  posit  that  traditional  teaching 
metnods  do  not  allow  for  enough  involvement  of  the  Individual  doing 
the  learning.     Randolph  and  Howe  also  describe  six  'syndromes1 
manifested  in  parents,  which  they  feel   lead  to  low  self-esteem  and 
underachievement  on  the  part  of  the  child.     Examples  of  these  are 
a  "Space  Industry  Syndrome;"  parents  are  preoccupied  with  technolog- 
ical employment,  which  leads  to  emotional  deprivation  and  Isolation 
for  the  child.    This   leads  to  low  se 1 f-es teem  whi ch  manifests  Itself 
in  lack  of  motivation  and  underachievement.    An  "Economically  Dis- 
advantaged Syndrome"  is  the  problem  of  children  confronted  with 
affluence  which  they  cannot  have.  This  leads  to  lack  of  motivation. 

Intervention  into  the  family  relationships  receives  a 
minor  emphasis  in  self-enhancing  education  (SEE). 

A  combined  involvement  of  family  and  school  has  greater 
promise  |n  facilitating  achievement.     Even  when  the  family 
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cannot  be  Involved,  it  is  possible,  by  SEE,  to  increase 
the  performance  of  children. 

(Randolph  and  Howe,   1966,  p.  8) 

The  major  focus  of  self-enhancing  education  is  to  inter- 
vene into  the  teacher-s tuder     .yarning  process.  The  purpose  of  the 
self-enhancing  education  intervention  is  to  provide  a  type  of  edu- 
cation which  will  allow  for  two-way  communication.     Sel f -enhanci ng 
education  strives  to  provide  for  the  involvement  of  the  child  in 
the  purposes  and  the  actual  operation  of  his  education.     The  goal 
of  SEE  is  to  develop  in  the  child  stronger  motivation,  higher 
achieverrent  and  socially  productive  behavior  by  expanding  his  self- 
esteem,  making  him  aware  of  self,  and  sel f -mot i vat i on .     It  is  felt 
that  by  achieving  self-respect  the  child's  interest  can  then  turn 
outward.     He  will  be  more  ready  to  learn,  and  to  care  about  and 
get  along  with  others. 

SEE  manifests  a  variety  of  'sub-purposes'   under  the  main 
purpose  of  building  the  self-esteem  of  the  child  and  bettering  the 
relationship  between  teachers  and  children.    One  of  these  is  to 
modify  the  perceptions  of  teachers  and  pupils  so  that  they  are  more 
able  to  accept  differences.    Another  purpose  is  to  lessen  the  psy- 
chological size  of  persons  presently  seen  as  admonishers,  due  to 
the  types  of  learning  processes  to  which  we  subscribe.     SEE  wishes 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the  teacher  as  a  helping  person,  not  an 
admonisher.    Another  major  purpose  of  SEE  is  to  help  the  child  de- 
velop social  skills  necessary-  fcr  self-direction  and  self-control. 
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Sel f -enhanci ng  education  is  concerned  with  the  'whole 
child.'    SEE  translates  the  'whole  child'  concept  into  an  Inter- 
vention which  looks  and  sounds  curricular.     The  self-enhancing  ed- 
ucation intervention  would  take  place  in  the  regular  classroom  and 
would  involve  all  pupils.    The  authors  of  SEE  feel  that  low  self- 
esteem  is  pervasive,  that    every  child  suffers  from  some  degree  of 
low  self-esteem  and  that  SEE  can  aid  in  heightening  his  self-esteem. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  as  an  acting  agent  is  empha- 
sized.    In  the  SEE  program  the  teacher  is  perceived  as  a  master 
teacher  with  guidance  skills  who  acts  as  an  agent  for  student 
growth.     Skills  which  teachers  should  acquire  are  mentioned  again 
and  again  throughout  the  explication  of  the  SEE  method  given  by 
Randolph  and  Howe.     The  most  important  of  these  are: 

(1)  be  concerned  and  show  your  concern; 

(2)  listen  actively  by  reflecting  back  the  message  given  to 
you ; 

(3)  involve  the  child. 

The  progenitors  of  SEE  are  interested  in  teacher-change. 

At  times  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  is  profiting  the 
most  from  the  learning  opportunity,  the  adults  or  the  child- 
ren as  they  cooperatively  restructure  the  learning  situation. 

(Randolph  and  Howe,  1967,  P-  8) 

The  SEE  initiators  are  very  much  concerned  that  the  teaching  process 

be  direct  and  forthright.    A  concrete  example  is  the  fact  that  the 

students  are  shown  their  scholastic  aptitude  tests  and  scores. 

The  purposes  of  the  educative  process  are  spelled  out  to  the 
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pupils,  and  the  pupils  participate  in  this  attempt  to  personalize 
them.     The  teache  rs  a  re  d  i scou  raged  f  rom  a  t  temp  t  i  ng  to  as  cer  ta  i  n 
the  motivation  for  a  child's  behavior,  and  are  advised  to  confront 
behav  i  or  d  i  rect 1 y . 

SEE  proposes   12  specific  processes  which  are  designed  to 
to  raise  self-esteem  and  to  increase  motivation  and  achievement  by 
i  nvo 1 v  i  ng   the  ch  i 1 d  in  solving  his  own  p  rob  1  ems ,  exerc  i sing  self- 
control  and  self-direction.     The  SEE  processes  are  geared  toward 
helping  children  feel  stronger  and  more  adequate  about  their  aca- 
demic competencies,  helping  them  feel  physically  adequate,  and 
helping  them  feel  accepted  by  their  peers  as  worthy  individuals. 
To  raise  self-esteem,   the  12  processes  which  SEE  utilizes  are: 

( 1 )  p rob lem  solving 

(2)  se 1 f * management 

(3)  changing  negative  reflections   to  Positive  images 
(k)     building  bonds  of  trust 

(5)  setting  limits  and  expectations 

(6)  freeing  and  channeling  energy 

(7)  overcoming  unproductive  repetitive  behavior 

(8)  changing  tattling  to  reporting 

(9 )  deve 1  op  i  ng  phys  i  ca 1  compe tenci  es 

(10)  making  success  inevitable 

(11)  se 1 f-eva 1 ua  1 1  on 

(12)  breaking  curriculum  barriers 

[•  .;{) 
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Problem-sol ving.     The  problem-solving  process  nurtures  partici- 
pation.    Each  person  contributes  as  a  unique  resource,  of  equal  status 
with  every  other  resource.     The  problem-solving  process  exercises  the 
child's  ability  to  think  in  various  ways. 

Sel f-management .     Self-management  overcomes  the  effects  of 
imposition  and  control.     Learning  opportunities  are  structured  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  child  to  control   and  direct  himself. 
Rather  than  special   classes,  special  provisions  within  the  regular 
class  are  made  for  those  who  have  difficulty  managing  themselves. 
In  extreme  ^crisis'   cases,  the  child,   the  teacher  and  the  principal  may 
decide  to  send  the  child  home.     The  parents'   role  in  enabling  the 
child  to  acquire  self-management  is  to  provide  just  and  stable 
expectat  i  ons . 

Changing  negative  reflections  to  positive  images.     This  process 
overcomes  the  conception  children  have  that  adults  see  them  as  un- 
worthy, weak,  and  inadequate.     Strengths,  as  well  as  weaknesses, 
must  be  indicated  to  the  child.     Either  emphasizing  mistakes  only, 
or  ignoring  mistakes,   leads  to  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  lack  of 
motivation,     The  academic  material   chat  the  pupil  works  on  should  be 
at  his    'growing  edge.1 

Building  bonds  t>f  trust-     Trust  lessens  the  psychological  size 
of  persons   in  positions  of  aut':ors  ty .     It  iessers  the  'admonisher' 
role  of  the  teacher.     Building  borWs  of  tryst  requires  the  directness 
of  "congruent  and  forthright  messages  (Randolph  and  Howe,  p.  72). M 
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Setting  limits  and  expectations.     Thi  s  process  def i  nes  speci - 
fic  intellectual  areas  withir>  which  the  children  can  feel  safe  and 
free  to  explore  and  set     stable  expectations.     The  children  and  the 
teachers  discuss  the  purposes  of  education.    Together  they  come  to 
conclusions  concerning  the  way  in  which  a  particular  subject  helps 
to  obtain  these  purposes.     The  purposes  become  'personalized'  to 
the  ch  i I dren . 

Freeing  and  directing  energy  .     In  order  to  free  children's 
energy  and  to  direct  it  into  socially  accepted  channels,  fears  of 
disapproval  and  failure  that  'lock  in'  energy  or  cause  it  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  unproductive  ways  must  be  reduced.     Children  are  encouraged 
to  originate  their  own  goals  and  feelings  and  their  own  expressions 
of  them.     This  is  achieved  through  acting,  creative  writing  and 
'moving  to  mus  ic. 1 

Overcoming  unproductive  repetitive  behavior.     This  process 
interrupts  destructive  behaviors  and  patterns  which  interfere  with 
learning  opportunities.     Teachers  are  encouraged  to  confront  the 
unproductive  behavior  directly  and  to  set  a  clear  expectation.  The 
teacher  should  demonstrate  by  his  actions  that  he  is  a  person  who 
is  concerned  with  the  child  as  well  as  with  the  child's  work. 

Changing  tattling  to  reporting.     Learning  the  difference 
between  tattling  and  reporting  helps  children  to  assume  social 
responsibility  and  to  confront  directly. 
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Developing  physical  competencies.     Physical  development  enables 
children  to  overcome  the  low  self-esteem  that  results  from  their 
concern  about  their  physical  adequacy.     SEE  uses  a  type  of  Movement 
Exploration  which  allows  the  child  to  respond  individually,  creatively, 
and  at  his  own  speed. 

Making  success   inevitable.     To  make  success  inevitable,  oppor- 
tunities are  structured  which  will  provide  a  successful  academic 
experience  for  the  child.     This  produces  feelings  of  adequacy  in  the 
child.     The  authors  of  SEE  estimate  that  those  children  who  wi 1 1  not 
benefit  from  a  traditional  school  curriculum  are  one  in  four.  They 
posit  that  diagnostic  teaching  is  necessary.     Diagnostic  teaching 
involves   (a)  diagnosis  of  the  learning  problems  of  the  child  through 
various   instruments,   (b)  design  of  individualized,  sequenced  curric- 
ular  acti  vi  t  ies. 

Sel f-evaluation.     Developing  self-evaluation  overcomes  the 
children's   impression  that  their  evaluation  is  done  primarily  by  adults, 
which  forces  the  child  to  work  for  adult  approval   rather  than  for 
se 1 f- i mprovement .     In  SEE  the  teacher  is  not  the  one  and  only  evaluator. 
The  students  have  accesss  to  answer  keys.     Since  a  purpose  of  SEE  is 
to  help  the  child  develop  social  skills  requisite  for  se 1 f -di rect ion 
and  self-control,  these  skills  are  subject  to  se 1 f-eva 1 uat i on ,  also. 
Teachers  and  students  set  up  a  Bureau  of  Standards  against  which 
each  individual  can  judge  his  efforts. 
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Breaking  curriculum  barriers.     This  process  frees  children  to 
progress  through  educational  opportunities  as  they  are  ready.  Randolph 
and  Howe  posit  that  an  open-ended  curriculum  is  necessary.    The  posi- 
tive attributes  of  this  are  enhanced  if  the  teacher  involves  the 
pupils'   ideas   in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  curriculum. 

Randolph  and  Howe  provide  a  series  of  seven  questions  which 
are  me^nt  to  be  of  help  in  getting  SEE  started  in  any  particular 
classroom.     In  their  book,  Randolph  and  Howe  also  provide  suggested 
activities  (particular  games  to  play,  pictures  to  draw,  signs  to 
display)   to  pursue  in  connection  with  each  question.     Presented  here 
are  the  "facilitating  questions"  and  their  purposes. 

(1)  Who  are  we? 

By  pursuing  this  question  with  her  students,  the  teacher 

has  a  chance  to  help  them  feel  that  "the  learning-opportunity 

activities  are  uniquely  personal   (Randolph  and  Howe,  p.  120)." 

(2)  Where  are  we  in  space  and  time? 

Beginning  with  the  'here  and  now;  helps  the  teacher  and  the 
children  relate  the  textbook  materials  to  the  world  of  things 
and  people. 

(3)  Why  are  we  here? 

This  question  provides  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  to 
involve  the  pupils  "as  unique  resources  in  selecting  goals, 
as  evaluators  of  goals  to  be  acted  upon,  and  as  co-planners 
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in  means  to  the  desired  ends   (Randolph  and  Howe,  p.   128). " 

(4)  What  are  our  operational  problems? 

"The  identification  of  operational  problems  is  a  cooperative 
process  in  which  the  children  and  the  teacher  take  an  active 
part . " 

(5)  How  can  we  solve  operational  problems? 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  vent  their  creativity  on  solu- 
tions to  operational  problems  which  they  have  helped  to 
i  den t  i  fy . 

(6)  How  can  we  help  ourselves  to  grow? 

It  is  important  that  the  child  be  aware  of  what  is  expected  of 
him  and  when  and  how  he  has  accomplished  this  expectation. 
Growth  at  an  individual   rate  is  the  emphasis.     "Whenever  we 
can  provide  the  child  with  standards  of  expectation  for  the 
specific  learning  activities,  he  can  assume  increased  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  assessment  (Randolph  and  Howe,  p.   136). M 

(7)  How  can  we  assess  our  growth? 

"The  locus  of  assessment  is  in  the  child.    He  is  made  aware 
of  what  he  is  expected  to  accomplish  in  the  learning  exper- 
ience.    He  has  available  standards  by  which  he  can  judge  his 
accomplishments.     Grades,   if  used,  represent  the  cooperative 
assessment  of  the  student  and  his  teacher  (Randolph  and  Howe, 
p.  136)." 
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SEE  hopes  to  increase  the  learning  opportunities  for  both 
s  tuden  ts  and  teachers ♦     Th  rough  the  12  processes  and  the  faci I i - 
tatlng  questions  for  beginning  them  in  a  classroom,  the  SEE  pro- 
gram hopes  to  embark  on  a  cooperative  venture  in  which  both 
teachers  and  students  will  become  closer  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  which  each  child's  self-esteem  is  raised, 

ReEd 

The  ReEd  schools  as  reported  by  Hobbs  (1966,  1967), 
Lewis   (1967)  and  Weinstein  (1969)  are  perceived  as  a  'new  social 
Institution.'     The  population  in  need  of  this  new  social  institu- 
tion is  children  who  have  been  disturbing  in  regular  schools. 

The  disturbing  behavior  can  be  observed  in  the  child. 
Behaviors  which  were  defined  as  problems  when  children  were  re- 
ferred to  ReEd  schools  are  acting  out,  withdrawal,  truancy  or 
school  phobia,  and  academic  problems,     Unde rach ievement  is  also  a 
problem  manifested  by  the  children  served  by  ReEd  schools.  The 
children,   ranging  In  age  from  6-12  years,  are  of  average  or  super- 
ior Intelligence.     Most  are  retarded  2-3  years  In  academic  develop- 
men  t . 

The  disturbing  behaviors  enacted  by  the  child  are  thought 
to  flow  from  the  fact  that  the  child  has  learned  'bad  habits*' 
that  he  has  acquired  non*adaptive  ways  of  relating  to  adults  and 
to  other  children.     The  source  of  this  non -adaption  and  bad  habits 
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is  the  quality  of  the  interface  between  the  child  and  his  envir- 
onment.    This  Is  identified  on  a  general   level  as  the  goodness  of 
fit  between  social   institutions  and  the  peoole  they  serve.  More 
specifically,  ReEd  is  concerned  wi  th  the  relationship  between  the 
child  and  his  community  and  the  child  and  his  family. 

Lewis   identifies  the  source  of  the  problem  specifically 
as  ''discordant  ch i  1  d- rea r i ng  systems."     Lewis  feels  that  the  child's 
difficulties   in  ability,  understanding,  or  motivation  are  connected 
to  a  discordance  between  the  role  prescriptions  held  by  primary 
socialization  agents  and  the  role  performance  of  the  child.  Misun- 
derstanding of  role  prescriptions  by  the  child  are  due  to  a  breakup 
in  the  socializing  systems.     Increased  concordance  between  the 
child's  behavior  and  the  expectations  for  his  behavior  held  by  his 
parents   is  a  basic  goal   for  ReEd  intervention. 

ReEd  is  a  bilateral   intervention  in  that  it  directs  its 
change  action  toward  the  child  and  the  environment  represented  by 
his  family,  his  school,  and  his  community.     Although  ReEd  recognizes 
the  problem  as  emanating  from  th-  interface  between  the  child  and 
his  environment,   the  interventionists  feel   that  removal  from  the 
disturbing  situation  for  a  time  is  a  positive  eler.^nt.  Intervention 
can  then  take  place  at  'both  ends'   in  '  calmer  water '   than  if  the 
child  was   retained  in  his  natural  environment. 

The  environmental  setting  in  which  the  child  is  placed  Is 
a  residential   institution,  educative  In  focus.     The  children  stay 
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at  the  peE-J  schools  during  the  week  and  return  to  their  homes  on 
weekends.     fteEd  utilizes   the  environment  as   it  exists   in  the  simple, 
camp-like  setting  of  tne  ReEd  schools   in   its  actions  which  are  di- 
rected towa  rd  a  change  in  the  ch  i 1 d . 

ReEd  is  based  on  a   ' sys  terns  con  cep  t 1  wh  i  ch   is  conce  rned 
with   the  ^unctiona!  adequacy  of  the  total  ecological   system  of 
which  tne  child  is  a  Dart.     Hobbs  provides  a  chart  of  the  "ecolog- 
ical  system,    the  snal lest  unit  in  a  system  approach  to  working  with 
a  disturbed  child."     This  chart  includes  the  child,   the  family,  the 
communi  ty  and  neighborhood,   the  social  agency,   the  school ,  and  ReEd. 
Parents  are  not  conce  t  ved  as  sou  rces  of  con  tag  i  on  but  as  "res pons  t - 
ble  collaborators   in  making  the  system  work  (Hobbs,   1966,  p,    1108), 11 

The  goal    is   to  make  the  system  work  without  ReEd.  The 
efforts  will   be  directed  toward  lifting  each  component  of  the  sys- 
tem abcve  threshold  with  respect   to  the  requirements  of  the  other 
components.     A  goal  of  the  ReEd  intervention  is  to  discover  the 
ways   in  wnich  the  child  and  his   'real    life'  surroundings  need  to 
change  in  order  to  remove   the  discord  between  them  n^d  to  undertake 
trie  changes. 

Ideally   the  ReEd   intervention  works  wit^    '-he  total  eco- 
logical  system  of  the  child.     Most  information  to  • -?  gleaned  con- 
cerning  its  ope  ra  t  i  on  ,  howe  ve  r.  has   to  do  with  t*~-  institutional 
aspects  which  are  directed  toward  effecting  a  change  in  the  child. 
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There  are  UO  children  in  each  of  the  two  ReEd  residences, 
Wright  and  Cumberland.     They  are  placed  into  5  groups  of  8  children 
each.     The  child  lives  and  studies  in  this  group  of  8  students 
throughout  his  stay  at  ReEd.     The  average   length        stay  is  5;x  ^nthSi 

The  principle  agents  for  action  directed  toward  the  child 
are  two  teacher-counselors  for  each  group.     One  teacher-counselor 
is  primarily  a  day-tir^e  formal   teacher;   the  other  is  an  after-school 
informal  counselor,  who  works  with  the  group  as  a  whole.  All 
decisions  as  to  action  to  be  taken  toward  the  child  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher-counsel ors . 

Although  the  environment   is  structured  at  ReEd,  and  al- 
though the  persons  with  whom  the  child  will    interact  are  controlled, 
ReEd  does  not  include  a  completely  structured  day,  with  every  hour 
planned  to  present  a  learning  opportunity  for  the  child.  The 
teacher-counselor  must  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  provide  the 
child  with  what  he  needs  to  help  him  re-enter  his   'natural  envir- 
onment'  and  grow  from  normal  contacts. 

The  teacher-counselors  are  people  who  have  already  taught 
in  public  school   and  shown  sensitivity  and  a  willingness  to  work 
with  problems.     The  additional   training  required  prior  to  becoming 
a  teacher-counselor  in  a  ReEd  school  consists  of  3  academic  quarters 
of  course  work  and  a  practicum.     They  earn  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  special  education,  with  emphasis  in  the  area  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance.    The  practicum  emphasizes:     (l)     clinical  education  with 
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individuals;  '2)  small  group  teaching;  (3)  liaison  work  with  fami- 
lies, schools  and  community  agencies. 

There  are  three  other  staff  members  who  are  important  in 
the  ReEd  intervention,  who  do  not  interact  directly  with  the  child. 
These  are  the  mental  health  specialist  consultant,  the  social  work- 
er consultant,  and  the   liaison  teacher. 

The  mental  health  specialist  consultant  consults  with 
the  teacher-counselors.     The  social  worker  consultant  consults 
with  the  teacher-counselors,  the  referring  agency   (which  maintains 
contact  with  the  child's  family)  and  the  liaison  teacher.  The 
social  worker  consultant  also  evaluates  the  community  from  which 
the  child  comes  and  intervenes  for  the  purpose  of  providing  any 
special  community  resources  for  a  particular  child.     The  liaison- 
teacher  maintains  a  communication  link  between  the  ReEd  school  and 
the  child's  regular  school.     Although  ideally  communication  flows 
freely  among  all   the  intervention  staff,   it  could  be  said  that  the 
intervention  of  the  teacher-counselors  and  mental  health  specialist 
consultants  is  primarily  directed  toward  the  child;  the   >ocial  work 
consultant  and  the  liaison  teacher  intervene  primarily  into  the 
child's  home  environment. 

At  ReEd,  attributes  of  the  staff  are  considered  important. 
Personality  characteristics  and  commitment  to  the  program  are  both 
instrumental   in  ReEd' s  approach .     The  teacher- counselor  is  chosen 
through  self-selection  and  careful  screening.     One  of  the  basic 
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requirements  for  a  teacher-counselor  is  that  he  be  a  decent  adult. 
Other  requirements  are  that  the  teache r-couns lor  be  "educated, 
well-trained,  able  to  give  and  receive  affection,  to  live  relaxed, 
and  to  be  firm.     The  teacher-couns lor  must  be  a  professional,  a 
person  of  hope,  quiet  confidence,  and  joy  (Hobb,  1966, p.  H07)." 

Since  it  would  appear  that   intervention   into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hone  community  must  take  place  on  an   individual  basis, 
no  processes  or  techniques  for  intervening  into  the  child's  home 
community  are  provided  in  the  sources  on  ReEd  intervention.  Processes 
utilized  in  the  intervention  which  takes  place  in  the  ReEd  SChocU 
are  provided  in  these  sources. 

A  concern  with  the   'whole  child'   can  be  seen   in  the  13 
processes  which  are  used  by  the  ReEd  staff.     Included  within  this  list 
are  processes  to  aid  the  child  to  gain   in  his  feelings  of  self-worth, 
to  gain  academically,  and  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environment  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  benefit  c  rom  normal  contacts.     The  processes  are: 

>me  can  be  used.       The  systems  concept  may  entai 1  simply 
observ     g  when   the  family  r  «  regained  sufficient  stability  to  sustain 
a  previously  ejected  child.'    The  ReEd  staff  feels  that  to  provide 
nothing  more  than  a  benign  sanctuary  for  a  child  at  a  time  of  crisis 
is  a  worthy  endeavor. 

The  provision  of  opportunities  for  success.     ReEd  attempts  to 
contrive  each  day  so  that  the  probability  of  successful  achievement 
for  the  child  outweighs   the  probability  of  failure. 
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The  provision  of  competence.     Gaining  competence  affords  the 
child  respect  in  an  achievement-minded  society.     To  improve  achieve- 
ment in  school   is  a  goal  at  ReEd.     "School   is  the  very  stuff  of  a 
child's  problems  and  consequently  a  primary  source  of  instruction  in 
liv.ng  (Hobbs  ,  1967,  p.  3^7)."    The  gaining  of  competence  is  not  re- 
stricted to  school  skills,  however.     Social  skills  are  emphasized  as 
well.     These  include  anything  from  learning  to  swim  to  risking  friend- 
ship.    The  acquisition  of  some  unique  competence  helps  the  child  assert 
h  i  mse If  as  a  pe  rson . 

The  development  of  trust.     It  is  important  that  a  child  have 
a  relationship  with  a  'good*  adult,  so  that  he  will   learn  that  adults 
are  not  all  bad,  and  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  learn  from  adults. 
The  ability  to  learn  from  adults  is  impaired  in  the  disturbed  child 
because  of  his  conception  of  adults  as  harmful.     The  goal   is  to  help 
the  child  make  a  new  distinction.     Some  adults  cannot  be  trusted. 
Other  adults  can  be  counted  on  as  predictable  sources  of  support, 
understanding  and  comfort.     The  core  experience  in  making  this 
distinction  is  that  of  being  "genuinely  close  to  an  adult  without 
getting  hurt."     'Intimacy-worthy  adult,1   is  difficult  to  operat ional 1 ze 
into  staff  training.     There  is  no  professional  training  which  can 
render  an  adult  trustworthy.     Trustworthiness  is  something  which  is 
'natural'   in  the  healthy  adult,  who  is  the  product  of  healthy 
re  1  at  i  onsh  i  ps . 
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Feelings  should  be  nurtured.     It  is  important  that  the  children 
learn  to  accept  all  of  themselves  without  guilt. 

The  control  of  symptoms.     Symptoms  must  be  controlled,  to 
ensure  a  child's  acceptance  by  his  community.     The  ReEd  intervention 
is  concerned  that  the  child  be  able  to  gain  affection,  support,  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  from  his  normal  "home"  sources.    The  assumption 
is  that  the  child  is  rejected  by  his  family,  friends,  schools  or 
community,   largely  due  to  behaviors  which  are  unacceptable  to  them. 
At  this  point  the  ReEd  intervention  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  family  or  community,  but  rather  accepts  some 
accommodation  to  them  as  a  de  facto  requirement  in  the  child's  life. 
At  ReEd  symptoms  are  removed  or  altered  through  reconceptual i zat i on 
or  recondi  t  i  on  i  ng. 

The  teaching  of  middle  class  values.     Middle  class  values  are 
important  to  the  child's  acceptance  by  middle  class  teachers.  The 
'middle  class  values'  which  the  child  must  learn  include  good  manners, 
cleanliness,  good  language,  bookishness,  and  the  need  to  work  and  to 
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The  development  of  cognitive  control.     Gaining  cognitive  con- 
trol provides  the  child  with  the  ability  to  shape  his  own  behavior  by 
self-administered  verbal  cues.     The  teacher-counselors  work  to 
help  a  child  learn  what  the  useful  signals  are.     The  teacher-counseiors 
do  this   informally  through  events  which  occur  naturally 
throughout  the  day  and  formally  through  the  council  ring  or  pow- 
wow which  takes  place  each  night.     jn  the  evening  council  ring, 
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the  children,  in  a  group,  are  helped  to  consider  their  day,  the 
rights  and  wrongs,  how  to  handle  similar  situations  tomorrow.  This 
is  a  time  of  talking  things  over.     The  goal  of  this  activity  is  In- 
sight, not  the  insight  which  precedes  the  reorganization  of  the 
personality,  but  rather  insight  into  one's  relationships  with  the 
commun  i  t-y  ► 

The  group ►    The  youngsters  at  ReEd  remain  in— the  same  group, 
living  and  studying  together,  sharing  experiences,  for  the  duration 
of  their  stay  at  ReEd.     The  group  is  considered  to  be  an  important 
source  of  motivation  and  control. 

Ceremony  and  Ritual.    Ceremony  and  ritual  provide  order, 
stability,  and  confidence.     These  are  considered  important  in  the  ReEd 
intervention  because  many  of  the  children  have  lived  chaotic  lives* 
The  groups  into  which  the  children  are  divided  take  on  names,  the 
Wh i pporwi 1 1 s ,  or  the  Bobcats,  etc.     They  also  take  on  certain  tradi- 
tions, and  become  renowned  for  being  good  at  one  thing  or  another. 
The  powwow  or  camp  fire  ring  is  a  form  of  ritual,  besides  being 
therapeut i  c. 

The  provision  of  physical  experience*    Phys  ical  experience  i  s 
considered  to  be  a  basis  for  the  greater  awareness  of  self,  "The 
notion  is  that  the  physical  self  is  the  armature  around  which  the 
psychological  self  is  constructed  (Hobbs,  1967,  p.  352)  Program- 
matically,  this  idea  has  been  realized  in  such  activities  as  swimming, 
climt'ng,  dancing,  tumbling,  clay  modeling,  canoeing,  building  a  tree 
house  and  walking  a  monkey  bridge* 
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The  development  of  community  ties.  The  development  of  com- 
munity ties  is  undertaken  so  that  the  child  can  see  the  worth  and 
obligation  of  participation  in  the  community  surrounding  him.  This 
idea  had  been  operational Ized  in  field  trips  to  fire,  police,  and 
health  departments.  Membership  in  the  YMCA,  a  children's  museum, 
a  playground  group  or  settlement  house  may  also  be  useful  in  this 
respect . 

The  knowing  of  joy.     This  is  considered  by  ReEd  to  be  impor- 
tant and  therapeutic  for  the  child.     The  intervention  at  the  ReEd 
schools  includes  opportunities  whereby  the  child  can  experience  joy. 
How  do  these  joyful  things  happen?    "They  probably  require  most  of 
all  to  have  them  come  to  pass  a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher- 
counsel  or  to  what  it  is  that  means  a  lot  to  a  particular  child, 
and  some  ingenuity  in  arranging  for  things  to  happen  (Hobbs,  1967, 
P-  353)." 

The  ReEd  schools,  then,  are  an  attempt  to  take  into  account 
the  whole  child  and  his  surrounding  ecological  system.     It  is  a  bi- 
lateral  intervention  in  that   it  intervenes  into  both  ends  of  the 
child-environment  relationship.   .What  is  reported  here  is  primarily 
the  'child'  end  of  that  intervention. 

In  an  evaluation  of  ReEd  written  by  Laura  Weinstein,  it  is 
?tated  that  in  actual  practice  ReEd  appears  to  effect  more  change 
in  the  child  than  in  other  parts  of  the  system.     Increased  con- 
cordance between  the  child's  behavior  and  the  expectations  for 
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his  behavior  held  by  his  parents  is  a  basic  goal  for  ReEd  Interven- 
tion.    Data  suggest  that  the  increased  concordance  which  did  take 
place  was  due  primarily  to  improvement  in  the  child's  behavior. 
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XII.     INTERFACE  INTERVENTIONS 

The  Interface  Interventions  differ  from  other  inter- 
ventions on  the  continuum  chart  in  that  they  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  disturbing  problem  cannot  be  identified  in  the  behav- 
ior of  the  child,  but  only  in  the  mismatch  between  the  child's  be- 
havior and  a  specific  environment.     The  problem  exists  in  the  inter- 
face, in  the  lack  of  'goodness  of  fit'  between  the  child  and  his 
surroundings.     These  interventions  correspondingly  direct  their 
act  ions' toward  a  change  In  the  interface  situation.     The  goal  of 
these  interventions  is  to  reduce  the  conflict  inherent  in  a  mis- 
match of  child  behavior  and  environment. 

Students  as  Behavior  Change  Agents 

The  intervention  reported  by  Graubard, "Rosenberg  and 
Miller  (1971)     and  Cook  (1971)     views  the  problem  as  existing  in 
the  interface  between  the  child  and  his  environment.  Problematic 
conflicts  were  Identified  in  three  interface  situations  occurring 
in  school:     the  conflict  between  special  education  children  and 
regular  teachers,  the  conflict  between  a  teacher's  tolerance  for 
noise  and  "children's  spontaneous  noise  level,"  and  the  conflict 
between  special  education  children  and  'normal'  children.  The 
action  which  took  place  was  directed  toward  a  change  in  the  inter- 
face.    "The  behavior  of  neither  the  behaver  nor  the  perceiver  in 
Isolation  from  this   interface  is  the  target."    The  targets  were  the 
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regular  teachers  and  the  regular  class  children,  with  the  special 
class  children  implementing  the  change-action.     By  acting  on  others, 
the  special  class  children  changed  their  own  behavior,  so  that  the 
actual  effect  was  an  overall  change  In  the  interface. 

The  objective  of  using  students  as  behavior  change  agents 
is  to  improve  the  social  adjustment  of  special  education  students. 
"Deviants"  are  taught  to  modify  the  behavior  of  "normals."  Social 
skills  are  taught  so  that  interfaces  can  be  changed  in  a  manner 
positive  to  the  deviant.     Providing  students  with  a  powerful  tech- 
nology for  improving  their  social  relationships  leads  ^o  self-en- 
hancement.    Skills  which  allow  one  to  change  others  are  necessary 
for  sel f -protect  ion . 

The  intervention  is  exemplified  in  the  four  experiments  which 
were  conducted  in  a  regular  school  which  Includes  special  education 
classes.     "Special  Ed"  children  are  in  special  classes  for  part  of 
the  day,  and  regular  classes  for  part  of  the  day.    The  change  in  the 
interface  between  conflicting  groups  is  the  most  significant  factor 
in  these  experiments. 

Experiment  I:     Children  modify  teacher  behavior.  This 
experiment  took  place  in  a  regular  class  in  which  special  edu- 
cation children  were  enrolled.    The  problematic  situation  was 
the  interface  between  special  education  children  and  regular 
teachers  which  resulted  in  clash  and  conflict.    The  objective  was 
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to  establish  a  positive  relationship  between  individual  special  ed- 
ucation students  and  the  teachers.     The  targets  for  the  intervention 
action  were  the  regular  teachers.     The  acting  agents  were  seven  specia 
education  students,   called  "behavior  engineers"  who  were  12-15 
years  of  age. 

Each   'engineer'    (special  ed  student)  was  assigned  two 
'clients'    (teachers).     Each  engineer  had  the  responsibility  of  ac- 
celerating praise  rates  and  decelerating  negative  comments  and  pun- 
ishment directed  toward  him  by  the  teachers. 

The  engineers  were  instructed  in  behavior  modification 
theory  and  techniques  by  special  education  teachers.     Cook  emphasizes 
that  good  teaching  techniques  as  well  as  a  good  base  of  knowledge 
In  operant  theory  and  behavior  modification  techniques  are  required 
by  the  staff  in  this   'training'  stage  of  the  intervention.  Inter- 
vention techniques  were  taught  to  the  special  class  children  through 
the  use  of  simulation,   role-playing,  review  of  video  tapes,  and 
d  i  scuss  ion . 

Management  techniques  which  they  learned  were;  maintain- 
ing eye  contact,  asking  for  extra  help,  making  reinf-      ng  comments, 
smiling,  sitting  up  straight,  nodding  in  agreement,  making  the  fah- 
hah,   I  understand  it  now1  reaction,  breaking  eye  contact  during 
scolding,     ignoring  a  teacher's  provocation  and  asking  for  extra 
assignments.     Students  were  taught  to  use  these  techniques  contin- 
gently, I.e. ( as  responses  to  the  teachers'  behavior  toward  them. 
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Positive  (reinforcing)  techniques  were  used  in  response  to  behaviors 
which  it  was  desired  to  increase*     Negative  (extinguishing)  tech- 
niques were  used  in  response  to  behavior  which  it  was  desired  to 
decrease. 

The  "behavior  engineers"  kept  their  own  records  of  praise 
comments  and  critical  comments.     These  were  spot-checked  by  special 
education  teachers.     The  entire  activity  took  place  without  the 
awareness  of  the  regular  class  teachers  who  were  the  "targets.11 

Statistics  recording  praise  and  criticism  rates  pre-experi- 
ment,  during  experiment,  and  post-experiment   (during  extinction) 
show  that  these  management  techniques  utilized  by  the  special  ed 
student  engineers  did  accelerate  praise  rates  and  decelerate  negative 
comments  and  punishment  by  teachers.     These  statistics  also  showed 
that  teachers  need  a  high  level  of  reinforcement  to  maintain  this 
s  i  t ua  t  i  on . 

Experiment   I  1 :     Changing  tolerance  for  noise.     The  problem 
here  was  defined  as  the  conflict  between  teachers*  tolerance  of 
noise  and  "children's  spontaneous  noise  level."    The  objective  was 
to  raise  the  teacher's  tolerance  for  noise.    The  target  of  this 
intervention  were  teachers  with  skill   in  modifying  behavior  and 
maintaining  quiet,  we i 1 -con t ro 11 ed ,  structured  classrooms.  In 
this  case,  the  acting  agents  were  supervisors  and  superintendents, 
who  would  be  perceived  by  the  teachers  as  observers  of  high 
prestige.     The  action  was  to  bring  in  these  observers,  in  groups, 
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for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  particular  teacher's  tolerance 
of  noise  and  the  freedom  of  self-expression  which  she  allowed  to  her 
children.     The  teacher  was  told  that  these  visits  would  occur  and 
that  their  purpose  was  to  show  her  classroom  as  a  model  of  self-expres- 
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The  high  prestige  observers  utilized  rewards  such  as  praise, 
reinforcement,  and  modeling.     "Positive  (as  defined  by  the  goals  of 
the  experiment)  aspects  of  the  teacher's  performance  became  an  under- 
lined focus."    As  the  teacher  was  praised  for  her  tolerance  of  noise 
and  freedom  of  self-expression  in  her  classroom,  the  noise  )evel  and 
freedom  of  self-expression  increased. 

Experiment   III:     Deviant  children  change  normal  children.  The 
problem  in  this  case  was  the  interface  between  "normal"  children  and 
special  class  children.     The  normal  children  teased,   ignored,  ridi- 
culed, and  scapegoated  the  special  education  children.     The  objective 
of  the  experiment  was  to  make  the  meeting  of  norma)  student  and  special 
ed  student  more  palatable  to  the  special  class  children.    The  targets 
were  "normal"  children.     The  acting  agents  were  special  class  children. 
The  special  education  teachers  explained  and  illustrated  operant 
theory  to  the  children.     The  special  ed  children  made  a  list  of  their 
peers  who  made  school  unpleasant  for  them  and  described  their  behavior. 
The  special  ed  children  recorded  data  on  negative  and  positive  contacts 
with  other  children  throughout  the  experiment.       The  basic  techniques 
used  were  verbal  praise   (positive  contacts)  and   ignoring  (negative 
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contacts).     Each  child's  "plan  of  action"  was  engineered  with  his 
special  class  teacher  on  an  individual  basis.    When  special  class 
students  were  successful   in  increasing  positive  contacts  and  de- 
creasing negative  contacts  they  were  rewarded  with  candy. 

Experiment   IV:     Changing  the  perceptions  of  normals  toward 
special  education  classes  and  children.     The  problem  here  was  viewed 
as  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  special  education  children  and 
the  concommi tant  harrassment  they  are  subjected  to--the  stigma  of 
being  in  a  ''special  class."    Also  problematic  was  the  isolation  of 
the  special  ed  room  from  the  mainstream  of  regular  education  taking 
place  within  the  school.     It  was  the  goal  of  this  experiment  to  make 
special  education  classrooms  a  "focal  point  of  positive  attention 
for  the  entire  student  body  and  school."    The  basic  action  taken  here 
was  the  instituting  of  contingencies.     The  special  ed  teachers  and 
students  .worked  together  on  this.     "Reinforcing"  activities  were 
instituted  in  the  special  ed  room.     These  activities  were  available 
to  regular  students  on  the  condition  that  they  participate  in  them 
with  special  students.     "These  activities  include  wrestling,  boxing, 
fishing  derbys,  craft  classes,  pottery,  listening  to  music,  ice 
skating  and  other  exciting  trips." 

These  rather  simple  applications  of  behavior  modification 
techniques  had  a  major  effect  on  the  normal   power  structure 
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existing  within  the  school     Because  behavior  modification  was  applied, 
it  had  the  effect  of  reversing,  or  at  least  equalizing  somewhat,  the 
b~ ' ance  of  powe  r . 

Currently,  establishment  groups  such  as  teachers,  normals, 
and  high-status  children     retain  control  over  the  power 
structures  within  the  schools.     It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  this  control  may  be  neutralized  by  developing  the 
capacity  to  change  others1  behavior  in  those  groups 
usually  regarded  by  society  as  being  in  need  of  change. 

(Graubard.  et  al ,  1971) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  students  who  took  part 
in  the  experiments  as  'behavior  engineers'  did  not  view  themselves 
as  manipulative  or  in  positions  of  power.     The  typical  students' 
perception  of  the  experiment  to  change  teacher  behavior  (Experi- 
ment I)  was,  "We're  trying  to  be  nice  to  the  teachers,  so  they 
will  be  nice  to  us     (Cook,  p.  25)."    A  typical  student  reaction 
to  the  experiment  to  change  peer  behavior  (Experiment  III)  was,  "If 
you  have  these  skills  it  helps  to  make  more  friends  (Cook,  p.  35)." 
The  authors  emphasize  that  the  skills  which  the  special  education 
students  were  learning  are  skills  which  'normal'  children  already 
know  and  use. 


Ecological  Management 

The  Ecological  Management  form  of  intervention  is 
based  on  two  articles  by  Rhodes:     "Psychosocial   learning"  (1967) 
and  "The  disturbing  child:  A  problem  of  ecological  management" 
(1969). 
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This  intervention  views  the  problem  as  centered  in  inter- 
f  ,'ic* ,       The  problem  focus  emphasizes  the  agitated  exchange  between 
the  child  and  the  person  to  whom  his  behavior  is  disturbing.  This 
agitated  exchange  is  seen  to  flow  from  the  fact  that  the  content 
of  behavioral  prohibitions  and  sanctions  in  a  culture  are  "fre- 
quently discrepant  with  the  natural  propensities   in  the  Individual." 
The  intervention  action  is  directed  toward  the  agitated  environ- 
mental product,   i.e.,  the  interface.     Ecological  management  is  a 
planned  intervention,  so  the  programme t i cs  which  will  be  described 
have  not  been  implemented  in  a  total  program  as  such. 

The  objectives  for  the  intervention  action     are  planned 
on  two  levels.     In  the  short  term  this  action  consists  of  entering 
into  a  disturbing  situation  and  changing  it.     Here  the  concern  is 
with  the  interaction  between  a  particular  child  and  his  human 
environment.     In  the  long  term  the  action  consists  of  modifying  the 
socialization  process.     In  that  respect,  the  concern  is  with  the 
interaction  between  individuals  and  culture. 

The  opera t i ona 1 i za t ion  of  the  short-term  objective 
consists  of  re-education  of  the  child  and  his  relevant  human 
environment.     Rhodes  stresses  the  importance  of  the  person  who 
would  perform  the  re-education  task.     This  would  be  a  'new  breed1 
of  special   teacher.     The  teacher  must  not  only  educate  the  'dis- 
turber1 but  must  also  educate  those  who  are  disturbed  by  his  ac- 
tions.    The  teacher  would  need  to  be  free  to  enter  into  the  child's 
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total   life  situation  so  that  he  might  alter  the  process  of  trans- 
mission of  culture.     He  must  constantly  search  out  "the  right  re- 
lationship between  the  self  and  the  culture"  from  a  position  of 
much  1  ess  than  tota 1    immers Ion  in  this  cu  1  tu  re  . 

In  the  school   situation,  this  teacher  would  not  be  a 
'special  class'   teacher.     Rather  he  would  be  a   'team  teacher*  with 
a  regular  teacher  in  a  regular  classroom  situation.     His  role  in 
the  school  would  be  as  a  'buffer'  and  as  a  model  of  the  way  to 
respond  to  the  chi Id . 

In  the  home  setting  he  would  also  be  a  buffer  and  a 
model  of  how  to  respond  to  the  child  so  as  to  reduce  disturbance. 
He  would  accomplish  this  task  vis-a-vis  the  family  and  the  "immed- 
iate community  of  responders"  through  demonstration,  example  and 
i  n  terpre ta  t  i  on . 

The  long-term  goal   involves  a  change  in  the  transmission 
of  culture,     Rhodes  feels  that  the  method  of  transmission  of  cul- 
ture is  problematic.     At  present  it  is    haphazard  ,  To  "change  the 
way  in  which  we  transmit  culture  and  the  way  we  teach  the  child 
to  relate  to  the  culture."    Rhodes  posits  that  entirely  new  types 
of  educative  institutions  will  have  to  be  implemented. 

This  institution  must  be  concerned  with  the  'whole 
child.'     It  must  teach  him  both  how  to  deal  with  knowledge  and 
fact,  and  how  to  live  in  a  complex  society.    This  will  necessitate 
a  shift  away  from  the  concentration  on  subject  matter  and  the 


single  classroom  teacher.     Resources  now  available  wi ) 1  have  tc 
occupy  a  more  centra}  position.     These  include  counseling  and 
guidance,  school   social  work,  school  psychology,  special  education, 
pupil   personnel  services,  and  child  development  specialists.  These 
resources  should  be  utilized  to  give  the  child  a  better  understand- 
i ng  of  the  relationship  between  himself  and  his  culture. 

Two  ex amp  1 es  g  i  ven  by  Rhodes  of  the  type  of  educational 
facility  required  to  opera t i ona 1 i ze  this  task  are  the  educational 
park  and   the  children's   institution.     The  educational  park  would 
be  an  educative  complex,  resembling  a  miniature  campus  of  a  uni~ 
versity.    It  would   include  students  from  several  socio-economic 
backgrounds  and  from  several   neighborhoods.     It  would  consist  of 
two  divisions,  equal    in  emphasis  and  power.     One  division  would  be 
instructional,  resembling  the  form  of   instruction  we  now  have.  It 
would   include  education  specialists.     The  second  division  would  be 
concerned  with  soc i a  1 -per sona 1    (psychosocial)    learning  and  with  the 
relationship  be tween   individual  and  society.     It  would  consist  of 
behavioral   science  specialists.     Some  of  the  goals  of  this  portion 
of  the  educational   park  would   include  socializing  the  individual 
for  mastery  of  modern  metropolitan  life;  prevention  of  social  dis- 
affection or  extreme  social  deviance;   renovat  ion  or  remed  i  a  t  i  on  of 
children  or  youth  whose  behavior  or  living  patterns  are  dissonant 
within  the  existing  culture.   The  psychosocial    learning  division 
could  be  subdivided   into  functional  units     for  the  above  three 
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goals.     The  director  of  the  educational  park  would  have  equal 
training  in  the  social   sciences  and  in  education.     "Each  child 
would  be  scheduled  into  both  areas  according  to  his  life  needs." 

Another  model   for  reorganization  of  the  existing  educa- 
tive pattern  is  the  ch i 1 d ren ' s '  i ns t i tu t i on  ,  a  third  force  external 
to  the  home  or  to  the  school  which  would  augment  and  supplement 
the  functions  of  family  and  school.     The  model   for  this   is  found  in 
a  self-contained  collective  town   in  Denmark.     It   is  a  planned  com- 
munity built  expressly  with  human  needs   in  mind.     The  children's 
institutions,  whch  are  a  part  of  this  community,  "serve  children 
from  birth  through  the  age  of  twenty-one.     They  are  staffed  by 
specially  trained  educators  and  provide  a  practicum  training  facil- 
ity for  college  students  preparing  for  tne  r^ucative  profession. 
The   institutions  include  a  creche  for  infants,  ?  nursery  school,  a 
kindergarten,  a   'spare  time  home"   for  children  of  school  age,  a 
special   teen  program,  and  a  youth  program  for  the  18-21  age  group 
(Rhodes,     1967  ,  pp.  216-217) ." 

In  order  to  fulfill   the  functions  0f  socializing  the 
individual   for   life  in  a  complex  society,  prevention  of  social 
deviance,  and  remediation  of  persons  whose  behavior   is  dissonant 
within  the  culture,  we  need  to  provide  a  social    instrument  through 
which  all  persons  have  equal  opportunities  to  learn  social  mastery. 
Rhodes  provides  some  explication  of  certain  processes  which  should 
be  utilized  within  this   instrument,  exemplified  by  the  educational 
park  or  children's  institution. 
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In  general,  Rhodes  feels  that  se 1  founders tand 1 ng  pro- 
cesses such  as  group-psychotherapy,  sensitivity  training  and  guided 
g  roup  discussions  shou 1 d  become  a  pa  r t  of  educat  i  on .     He  desc  r  i  bes 
the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  elements  of  this  plan. 

Characteristics  of  contrived  experiences.     Experiences  must 
be  programmed  which  al low  the  chi  Id  to  function  in  a  group,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  develop  group  skills.     Experiences  must  be  programmed 
which  allow  the  child  to  take  on  a  variety  of  roles.     Materials  must 
be  utilized  which  provide  a  sensory  experience  for  the  child.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  learner  to  be  active  must  be  provided  in  contrived 
exper  i  ences .     Soc  ial-personai    (psychosoc  i  a  I )   I  earn  i  ng  in  chi 1 d  ren 
"demands  activity  that   is  directed  toward  a  meaningful  environmental 
exper  i  ence." 

Characteristics  of  goals  in  social   learning.     The  context  of 
learning  must  be  consonant  with  the  life  of  the  children.     It  must 
include  incidents  which  they  understand  and  a  temperament  which  they 
sense.     If  the  context  familiar  to  the  children  is  unacceptable  to 
the  society  in  which  the  children  are  required  to  live,  the  change  to 
an  unfamiliar  but  socially  acceptable  context  should  involve  step-by- 
step  procedures. 

Characteristics  of  consequences.     The  educative  task  is  to 
"man Ipulate  the  envi  ronmen  t  during  the  learning  phase  so  that  it 
provides  satisfaction  to  the  individual   in  return  for  modifications 
of  his  behavior  toward  social  ends."    For  this  behavior  to  be  maintained, 
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society  must   live  up  to  its  end  of  the  bargain  by  providing  contin- 
uing persona!  satisfaction  in  exchange  for  socially  contributive 
behavior  once  :he  learning  phase  has  ended. 

Characteristics  of  the  emotional  content.     The  previous  pro- 
cesses have  emphasized  the  context  and  culture  of  individuals.  This 
process  is  concerned  with  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  individual 
himself.     Social  and  emotional   learning  must  be  in  concert  with  the 
internal  dynamics  of  the  child.     The  teacher  must  utilize  these  dy- 
namics as  a  bridge  between  child  and  society.     The  teacher  must  also 
not  reject  any  of  the  dynamics  which  he  finds  inside  the  child.  To 
do  this,   to  deal  with  the  child  in  terms  of  the  child,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  one's  self  or  one's  cultural  traditionss  the  teacher  must 
place  some  distance  between  himself  and  his  culture,  his  biases  and 
prejudices.     To  effectively  intervene  into  the  con f 1 i c t -caus i ng  inter 
face,  then,   is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  transmission  of  culture 
from  generation  to  generation  is  carried  out  utilizing  the  knowledge 
that  we  have,  so  that  each  child  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn 
what   is  required  of  him,  but  so  that  he  can  gain  some  freedom  from 
cultural  prohibitions  which  conflict  with  his  internal  dynamics  as 
well.     The  educative  institution  would  attempt  to  educate  the  whole 
child,  and  to  deal  with  the  "right  relationship  between  the  internal 
dynamics  of  persons  and  the  external  characteristics  of  social 
systems  (Rhodes,   1 96 7 ♦  p. 228)." 
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Hist prical  Factors 


XIII.  CONCLUSION 
I n   I n  t erven t i  on   I mpl emen ta t ion 


Cultural   relativity  has  been  posited  as  an  important 
element  of  social  deviance  and  ecological   theory.     The  conviction 
is  that  deviance  is  relative;  a  culture  chooses  the  behaviors  it 
will  glorify,  and  those   it  will  damn.     Cultural   relativity  is  an 
important  consideration  in  the  implementation  of  intervention  as 
well.     The  particular  behaviors  we  consider  deviant  are  relative 
not  only  to  the  time  and  place,  but  to  .the  way  in  which  we  define 
these  activities  and  to  our  conception  of  their  cause.     The  insti- 
tutions we  set  up  to  deal  with  these  behaviors,  and  the  interven- 
tions utilized  within  them,  are  relative. 

Some  of  t;he  factors  in  this  relativity  which  serve  to  de- 
limit intervention  are  discussed  by  Rhodes  and  Gibbins   (1972).  One 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  programmatic  aspects  of  an  intej — 
vention  is  the  theory  extant   in  the  locale  of  the  proposed  inter- 
vention . 

A  much  more  important  «-01e,  however,   is  played  by  the 
people  in  the  community,   th*»ir  perception  of  threat,  and  the  wav 
in  which  they  define  this  threat.     For  example,   is  the  problem  ju- 
venile delinquency  or  drug  abuse?     If  it  is  juvenile  delinquency, 
i  s  the  cause  s  i ckness  ,  sin,  dev i a nee ,  or  an  unwho 1 esome  f ami ly 
life?     The  process  of  building  an  institution  for  intervention 
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might  be  capped  this  way:     the  threat  as  perceived  by  the  populace 
leads  to  their  anxiety;  this  anxiety  as  perceived  by  politicians 
leads  to  funding;  the  funding  leads  to  the  construction  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  buiU  in  the  image  of  the  threat  as  defined  by 
the  people. 

A  third,  very  important  factor  is  the  fact  that  once  the 
institutions  are  set  up,  the  actual   buildings  built,  they  have  a 
life  of  their  own.     They  are  self-perpetuating.     Even  if  a  community 
changed  its  ideas  and  wished  to  turn  a  prison  into  a  rehabilitation 
center,  the  barred  windows,  thick  doors  and  walls  would  continue  to 
emit  the  aura  of  punishment  and  the  atmosphere  of  isolation. 

Rhodes  and  Gibbins  feel   that  what  we  now  have  in  the 
way  of  institutions  is  a  result  of  a  complex  historical  and  ongoing 
process  '"which  can  be  relatively  independent  of  specific  scientific 
knowledge  or  a  particular  program  planner   (Rhodes  and  Gibbins, 
p.   18). " 

It  must  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  there  are  many 
factors,  other  than  theory,  which  impinge  on  the  form  an  interven- 
tion eventually  takes.     Ecological  and  sociological  intervention 
were  often  breaks  with  tradition  at  the  time  of  their  inception. 
The  break  away  from  the  medical  model,  the  "sick  role,"  and  the 
cure  was  in  itself  an  innovation  in  the  mental  health  field.     A  few 
of  the  more  interesting  examples  of  these  breaks  with  tradition  and 
of  impinging  historical  factors  will  be  taken  from  interventions 
reported  in  this  paper.. 
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In   1869,  the  village  of  Gheel  and  the  hamlets  and  farms 
i  mrnedi  ate  1y  surrounding  Gheel  Sad  a   I  ong--s  tab  I  1  shed  tradition  of 
taking  in  people  of  "all  mental  alienations"  as  boarders  and 
treating  them  as  especially  we  11- ca  reef- for  members  of  the  family. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  in  European  history  the 
"insane"  were  subjected  tc  isolation  and  physical   restraints  of 
the  chain  and  s t ra i gh t- j acke t  variety,   in   insane  asylums  of  the 
type  that  made  Bedlam  (the  popular  name  for  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Mary  of  Bethlehem  in  London)  a  synonym     for  chaos.     Just  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  haven  at  Gheel,  prejudice  and  cruelty  to- 
ward "lunatics"  was   the  recognized  norm  of  the  day. 

Anton  Semyonovich  Makarenko  res  i  t^ned  from  his.  beloved 
Gorky  Colony  due  to  criticism  from  the  Bureaucrats  of  the  1920's^ 
He  had  turned  street  waifs   <nto  proud  colonists  who,  on  an  indiv- 
idual   level,  became  medical  students,  pilots,  or  good  party  work- 
ers.    His  principles  were  those  of  proletarian  duty,  cultivation 
of  the  sense  of  honor,  and  industry.     These  were  not  accepted  by 
the  pedagogical   theoreticians  of  his  day. 

Maxwell  Jones  writes  of  the  difficulty  of *  ma i n ta i n i ng  a 
therapeutic  community,  utilizing  free  and  open  communication,  in 
a  hospital  ward  adjacent  to  the  traditional  hierarchical  system, 
with  its  communication  from  doctor  to  head  nurse  to  nurses  to 
patient. 
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Jone^  also  provides  a  discussion  of  the  political  and 
Historical  reasons  for  an  emphasis  on  social  methods  of  treatment 
in  the  1 9A0 1 s  in  Britain.     This  emphasis  was  partly  due  to  the 
strain  on  psychiatric  services  caused  by  the  wa~.     Another  factor 
was   the  "changing  cultural  pattern  in  Britain."     Jones  views  this 
as  a  growing  willingness   to  accept  social   responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  community;     the  growth  of  a  social  conscience.  Jones 
posits  that  this  can  be  seen  in  the  political   realm,  especially  in 
the  legislation  known  as  the  Disabled  Persons   (Employment)  Act  of 
I9M,  which  aids  disabled  persons  to  Sf.jre  employment,  and  under 
which  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit  was  implemented.     Jones  points 
out  that  one  of  the  "social  conditions"  prevailing   in  Britain  at 
the  time  was  full  employment,  and  the  "social   respons i b i 1 i tyu  might 
not  have  been  so  readHy  assumed  if  competition  for  employment  had 
been  greater. 

The  implementation  of  guided  group  interaction  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  delinquents   (utilized  at  Highfields,  Provo,  and 
Silverlake)    is  partially  a  function  of  an  historical  process.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  psychiatric  services  were  severely  strained  by 
the  number  of  men  requiring  treatment.     Group  psychotherapy  began 
in  this  context.     Dr.  Lloyd  W.  McCorkle  haJ  participated  in  this. 
As  director  of  Highfields,  McCorkle  utilized  the  same  concepts 
under  the  rubric  of  guided  group  interaction,  changing  the  name 
basically  to  avoid  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  that  there 
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was  Something  wrong  with  them  which  required  therapy  or  treatment. 

Aryeh  Leissner,  a  street-club  worker  with  experience  in 

New  fork  and  Tel  Aviv,   recognized  the  historical  and  political 

contingencies  upon  the  type  of  intervention  which  was  instituted 

to  "handle"  juvenile  delinquency.     Leissner's  discussion  of  these 

demonstrates  the  way  in  which  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  populace 

can  have  a  determining  effect  on  the  target  of  the  intervention. 

The  specialized  social  group  work  service  known  as  the 
'street-club  worker'  or  'detached-worker'   program  devel- 
oped during  the  1 350 ' s   in  the  United  States  in  response 
to  the  growing  realization  that  there  existed  in  the  urban 
poverty  areas  a  large  segment  of  the  youth  population  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  conventional  methods  of  group 
work  in  the  Settlement  House,  Community,  or  Youth  Club 
settings.     These  youngsters,  mainly  lower-class  adolescents 
congregating  in  street  corner  groups  or  gangs,  adhered  to 
delinquent  values  and  norms,  which  they  expressed  by  un- 
lawful, destructive  and  self-destructive  behavior. 

(Leissner,  1965,  p.  67) 

Leissner  also  demonstrates  an  awareness  of  political 
and  socia1    influences  on  the  way  in  which  the  street-club  worker 
will  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  goals.     Leissner  writes  of  the 
difficulty  of  pursuing  a  course  of  gaining  rapport  with  a  street- 
club,  which   involved  tolerating  delinquent  behavior  and  strict 
confidentiality.     This  process   is  hindered  by  public  opinion  and 
some  law  enforcement  officials  who  feel   that  the  street-club 
worker's  function  is  to  control   and  report  delinquent  behavior. 
In  his  work  with  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  courts,  the 
street-club  worker  attempts  to  establish  a  personnel  of  the  local 
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police  precinct  who  are  likely  to  cone   into  contact  with  the  members 
of  his  group . 

The  degree  of  understanding  and  cooperation  which  the  worker 
obtains  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors:     the  worker's  ability 
to  explain  his  professional   functions  and  to  convey  his  under- 
standing for  the  responsibilities  and  complexities  of  the 
policeman's  job;   the  personal  attitudes  of  the  individual  officers 
with  whom  he  deals;  the  attitudes  of  the  commanding  offfcer 
of  the  precinct  and,   last  but  not  least,   the  public  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  police  at  any  given   time  due  to  dramatic 
incidents  of  youth  crime,  press  campaigns  against  'young  hoodlums,' 
etc-  (Leissner,   1965,  p,  121) 

Another  negative  factor  impinging  on  the  Tel  Aviv  street- 
club  worker's  goals   is  party  politics.     The  corruptness  and  false- 
hoods of  the  politicians  "strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  cynicism 
and  antisocial   attitudes  of  the  younqsters,  and  greatly  reinforce 
their   tendency   to  regard  conventional  society  as  basically  corrupt 
(Leissner,   p.    7*0. M 

The  program  factors  which  are  of  concern  to  physical 
envi ronmental i s ts - -changeab i 1 i ty  ,  educational   tools,  flexibility, 
the  site,   integration,  and  segregation-- (Berinar  and  Haviland, 
1969)  are  accommodations   to  parental   and  community  concerns,  as  well 
as  to  education  theory. 

Those  who  advocate  a  "whole  child"  approach  to  education  posit 
that  ";h*   limitation  of  education  to  content-oriented  instruction 
is  much  more  by  public  design  than  by  erfuca t i one 1   ph i 1 osophy 
(Rhodes,    1 96  7  .  p.  213)." 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  and  interesting 
examples  of  historical    factors  which   impinge  on   intervention  im- 
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piemen  tat i on .     Envi ronmenta 1   interventions  were  at  times  break- 
aways from  tradition  and  popular  demand,  though  they  continued  to 
remain  under  the   influence  of  the  historical  process. 

The  E 1  us  ?  ve  Commun  i t y 

A  question  which  nags  at  the  mind  concerns  the  "Commun- 
ity" interventions   (Gheel,  Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program, 
Gorky  Colony,  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls,    industrial  Neurosis  Unit, 
Highfields,  Provo  and  Silverlake  and  to  some  extent  ReEd) .  These 
interventions  create  a  community  within  which  they  impress  upon 
its  members  the   interdependence  of  human  beings,  and  individual 
responsibility  for  the  community.     The  distressing  question  is, 
"Is  there  a  community  to  go  home  to?"    When  the  client  of  the 
community   intervention  returns  to  his  natural  milieu,   is  there  a 
community  willing  and  waiting  for  him  to  vent  his  new  skills? 
This   is  a  problem  which  may  vitiate  the  viability  of  this  type  of 
i  n  te  rve/J  t  i  on  . 

Since,   from  the  experience  of  the  "Community"  interven- 
tions,  it  would  seem  that  healthy  groups  do  make  healthy  individ- 
uals, the  lack  of  healthy  groups  in  the  home  communities  is  Indeed 
p  rob  1  ema  t  i  c . 

Although  it  is  the  goal  of  the  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit 
to  construct  a  culture  in  which  real  life  problems  connected  with 
work  situations  and  with  relationships  with  others  will  arise, 
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will  be  discussed  and  worked  through,  one  must  ask  to  what  extent 
the  supportive  atmosphere  of  group  life,  and  of  membership  in  a 
connunity,  which  the  patient  has   learned  to  accept  and  to  which 
he  has  come  to  contribute,  will  exist  in  the  real  community  to 
which  he  will  return  after  his  stay  in  the  Industrial  Neurosis 
Uni  t . 

Joy  Tuxford,  who  participated  in  a  follow-up  study  of 
patients  in  the  industrial  Neurosis  Unit  six  months  after  dis- 
charge, saw  an  absence  of  community  life  in  the  "real  world"  to 
which  the  patients  had  returned.     This  is  a  problem  which  Ms.  Tux- 
ford posits  as  causing  emotional  disturbance  as  well  as  hindering 
the  re- i ntegrat i on  of  the  treated  person  into  society.     She  viewed 
the  problem  of  absence  of  community  as  being  a  result  of  lessened 
responsibility  of  one  member  in  a  group  to  another,  plus  the  in- 
creased responsibility  of  the  state  in  family  relationships.  She 
wrote , 

»t  seems  to  me. ..from  the . . .expe ri ence  I  gained  of  the 
community  structure  in  all  parts  of  London,  that  there 
was  in  most  areas  a  real  paucity  of  group  life;  mainly 
due,  I   felt,  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  there  was  no 
real  geographical  cohesion  and  no  focal  point  on  which 
the  inhabitants  could  center  their  emotions.     In  addi- 
tion, there  appeared  to  be  no  social  cohesion  from  within 
the  group.     Problems  which  arise  within  a  group  of  small 
communities  3re  nowadays  solved  outside  the  group.  There 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  individual  awareness  of  the  role 
required  of  each  group  member  and  their  relationships  to 
one  another.     This  haS  led  to  disintegration  of  the  group 
and  thereby  the  support  given  by  the  group  to  the  individual 
has  ?n  part  disappeared. 

(Jones,  1953,  p.  96) 
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Some  of  the  boarders  whom  Julia  Byrne  met  on  her  tour 
of  Gheel  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  by  their  own  communi ties 
and  families.     She  saw  persons  who  had  lived  as  boarders  at  Gheel 
for  14,   18,  and  even  30  years. 

McCorkle,  Elias  and  Bixby  state  that  Highfields  provided 
blav^c  adolescent  boys  with  sorely  needed  self-esteem.  Statistics 
which  are  dichotomized  between  races  show  that  on  a  percentage 
basis,   the  black  residents  of  Highfields  had  a  lower  'unsuitable 
for  residence11  rate  than  whites.     That  is,  percentage  wise,  fewer 
black  residents  were  returned  to  court  while   living  at  Highfields 
than  white  residents.     And  yet  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Community 
Adjustment"  which  concerns  rates  of  success  and  failure  (recidiv- 
ism) after  leaving  Highfields,  McCcrkle  et^  ajj    state  that  although 
blacks  made  a  better  adjustment  while  staying  at  Highfields,  they 
failed  in  greater  proportion  than  whites  in  community  adjustment. 
Blacks  had  a  proportionately  higher  recidivism  rate.     it  would 
seem  that  these  statistics  are  an  indictment  of  society-at- large 
and  its  failure  to  continue  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  self- 
esteem  found  at  Highfields. 

leissner,   the  streefcl'jb  worker,  discusses  slum  clear- 
ance and  the  devastating  effect  it  has  on  community  feeling.  ^h\s 
clearance  and  resettlement  which  Involves  displacement  and  dis- 
persion of  the  community  residents  destroys  "whatever  vestiges  of 
social  organization  remain  In  the  slum  community."    Thus  the  res- 
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idents  of  the  newly  built  housing  projects  "find  themselves  in  a 
community  that  is  not  only  new  and  alien  but  lacking  in  patterns 
of  social  organization  to  which  they  may  link  tnemselves  and 
through  which  they  might  develop  a  stake  in  community  life  (leis- 
sner,  1965.  p.  58)."    Leissner  feels  that  the  lew-income  housing 
projects  of  large  cities  are  de-personalized  and  decommun ? zed . 

In  Tel  Aviv  and  in  New  York  I  have  heard  boys  and  girls 
from  relocated  families  speak  with  resentment  of  their 
new  homes,  although  in  most  cases,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  dwellings  they  had  left  were  greatly  inferior  to 
those  to  which  they  had  been  moved. 

The  key  to  this  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  these 
youngsters  feel  that  they  'are  being  moved'  without 
having  much  choice  or  say-so  In  the  matter.     !n  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  process  of  relocation  is  exper- 
ienced as  a  process  of  dislocation,  mainly  because,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  process  of  socio- 
economic and  cultural  absorption  into  established  society. 
Many  of  the  youngsters  and  their  families  prefer  to  stay  in 
the  relative  safety  and  familiarity  of  their  slum,  rather 
than  to  move  to  new,   'exposed1,  unfamiliar  surroundings. 

(Leissner,   1^65 ,  p.  58) 

Some  light  may  be  shed  on  this  observation  by  an  article 

by  Fried  and  Gleicher,  "Some  sources  of  residential  satisfaction 

in  an  urban  slum."    These  authors  studied  the  effects  of  renewal 

and  relocation.    They  fee!   that  we  need  to  understand  the  meaning 

of  the  slum's  physical  and  social  environment.     The  data  which 

they  provide  toward  this  end  are  based  on  a  probability  sample  of 

resident*  from  the  West  End  of  Boston  who  were  facing  relocation. 

The  authors  found  marked  residential  stability  both  within  the 

West  End  and  within  the  dwelling  unit.    They  also  found  that  the 
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West  End  was  the  focus  for  positive  sentiments.    The  geographical 
cohesion  which  Joy  Tuxford  found  missing  in  London  was  present  in 
these  respondents,  and  was  centered  around  the  local  area  of  the 
West  End.     Fried  and  Gleicher  found  a  sense  of  local  spatial  iden- 
tity,  local  social  relationships,  and  of  local  places.     The  authors 
emphasize  the  negative  aspects  of  urban  renewal.     There  are  per- 
sonal and  social  consequences  to  living  in  a  slum,  and  to  being 
removed  from  that  slurr  by  exterior  forces,  which  are  largely  un- 
known.    ;?issner  says  ,:ln  both  cities   1  have  found  that  slum  in- 
habitants have  actually  rejected  better  housing,  because  their 
cultural   traditions  were  not  even  discussed  with  them.     The  atti- 
tude of  'y°u  should  he  grateful  for  what  you  are  given.   .    .  }*  So 
often  encountered  by  the  'objects'  of  slum  clearance,  is  often 
wet  with  resentment  and  defiance   (le.issner,  p.   59)  «"     This   is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  'pro-slum'  position.     It  is,  however,  a 
position  negative  to  urban  slum  clearance  which  treats  people  like 
warehouse  objects  to  be  moved  at  the  city's  convenience. 

Rhodes,   in  the  Ecological  Management  Intervention,  states 
that  society  must  live  up  to  its  side  of  the  bargain  when  a  child 
is  giving  up  socially  disapproved  behavior.     The  society  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  child  with  the  rewards  and  praise  for  socially 
approved  behavior  which  he  receives  at  the  time  of  learning  these 
behaviors.     This  reciprocation  of  society  is  the  important  variable 
in  the  problem  being  considered  here.     There  must  exist  a  community 
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made  up  of  individuals  who  are  willing  to  depend  on  one  anothe 
and  to  take  responsibility  for  one  another  if  the  social  skill 
and  group  feeling  learned  in  the  "community"  interventions  are 
to  be  a  viable  means  of  combatting  disturbing  behavior. 
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APPENDIX 

TECHNIQUES  COMMON  TO  SEVERAL  INTERVENTIONS 

Techniques  Which  Promote  Self-Worth  and  Demonstrate  the 
Worth  of  Others. 

A.  Clients  are  provided  with  a  place  in  a  community. 

1.  Gheel. 

2 .  Gorky  Co  1 ony . 

3.  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 
l\.  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 

5.  Highfields. 

6.  KeEd. 

B.  The  client  population  is   formed  into  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  interdependence  of  human 
beings  and  to  utilize  group  pressure  for  change. 

1 .  Gorky  Co  I ony . 

2.  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 

3.  Highfields. 

h .       P  rovo .  S  M  ve  r  1 ake . 
5.  R.eEd. 

C.  Ritual,  ceremony  and  tradition  are  utilized  to  promote 
a  feeling  of  be  long i ngness  and  to  perpetuate  order  and 
s  tab  i  1 i  ty  . 

1  .       Gorky  Col ony . 

2.  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 

3.  Highfields. 
k.  ReEd. 

D.  Clients  may  make  decisions  concerning  other  clients,  in 
order  to  utilize  peer  pressure  and  to  aid  the  feeling 
of  helping  one  another. 

1 .  Gorky  Colony . 

2.  Highfields. 

3 .  P rovo,  Si  1 ve r 1 ake . 

E .  A  relationship  of  trust  with  an  adult  is  developed  so 
that  youngsters  may   learn  to  learn  from  adults. 

1  .       Gorky  Col ony . 

2.       Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 
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3.  Highfields. 

4-      Street-Club  Work. 

5.  Self-Enhancing  Education. 

6.  ReEd. 

7-      Maternal  Care. 

The  life  alternatives  held  by  the  youngsters  are  con- 
s i de  red . 

Youngsters  are  encouraged  to  explore  their  goals,  even 
if  they  appear  unrealistic.  The  philosophy  has  a  "the 
world  can  be  ours"  feeling. 

1 .  Gorky  Colony. 

Client  goals  ore  respected.     Clients  are  helped  to  mod- 
ify these  goals  line  with  realistic  employment  oppor- 
tuni ties.  rr 

2.  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 

3.  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 
Street-Club  Work. 

Only  realistic  goals  are  considered.     An  emphasis  on 
education  and  on  goals  which  could  be  reached  through 
education  is  considered  impractical. 

5-      Provo,  Si Iverlake. 

The  need  for  power  is  considered  and  programmed. 

Youth  Club  (political)  organizations  are  utilized  to 
provide  a  legitimate  social  cause,  and  an  outlet  for 
i den  t  i  f i  ca  t  ion . 

1 .  Gorky  Colony . 

2.  Street-Club  Work. 

The  philosophy  that  "knowledge  is  power"  is  instilled. 
3-       Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 

Decision-making  and  wielding  power  over  one's  own  life 
I s  emphas  i  zed . 

4.  Highf ields. 

5.  Pros/o,  Si  Iverlake. 
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Behavior  modification  techniques  are  taught. 


6.       Students  as  Behavior  Change  Agents. 

H.  Experiences  are  contrived  which  aid  social,  personal 
and  emotional   development,   in  order  to  train  the 
"whole  chi Id." 

1.  Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program. 

2.  Enhancing  the  Classroom  Teacher's  Mental  Health 
Func  t  i  on . 

3.  Self-Enhancing  Education. 
^ .       Ecological  Management* 

I.  "No-fail"  opportunities  are  provided  to  aid  achievement, 
self-confidence,  and  self-esteem. 

Success  in  scholastic  opportunities  is  provided. 

1.  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls, 

2.  Self-Enhancing  Education. 

3.  ReEd. 

Success   in  manipulating  environment  is  provided. 

'4.       Therapeutic  Built  Environment. 

Success   in  employment  opportunities  io  provided. 

5-       Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 
6.       Street-Club  Work. 

J.       Experiences  of*Kloy  are  provided. 

1  .      Gorky  Col ony . 
2.  ReEd. 

K.       Physical   competencies  are  developed  to  aid  self-esteem, 

1.  Sel f -Enhanci ng  Education. 

2.  ReEd. 

Techniques  Which  Afford  the  Child  Greater  Acceptance  in  His 
Natural  Envi  ronmen  t. 

A.      Problems  which  occur  in  the  institutional  setting  are 

utilized  to  teach  cop i ng  w i th  Mna tura 1' 1  1 i f e  s ! tua ti ons . 
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1 .  •    Gorky  Co! ony . 

2.  Industrie:  Neurosis  Unit. 

3.  Highfields. 
Provo,  Si  Iverlake. 

5.  Preventive  Approach  to  Developmental  Problems, 

o.  Self-Enhancing  Education. 

7".  ReEd. 


Behaviors  which  are  disturbing  to  the  commun i ty-a t- 
large  are  specifically  identified  and  attempts  are  made 
to  1  essen  them. 


1.  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 

2.  Self-Enhancing  Education. 

3.  Street-Club  Work. 
*».  ReEd. 

Work  habits  are  established. 

1.  Gheel. 

2.  Gorky  Colony. 

3-       Industrial  Neurosrs  Unit. 

Highfields. 
5-       Provo,  Si Iverlake. 
6.       Street-Club  Work. 


0.       Social  skills  are  taught. 

1.  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 

2.  Pre-entive  Approach  to  Developmental  Problems. 
3-  ReEd. 

Students  as  Behavior  Change  Agents. 

Techniques  Which  Help  the  Child  Recognize  and  Repair  Rela- 
tionships With  Environment. 

A.       Group  processes  are  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
insight  into  one's  self  and  one's  relationship  with 
family  and  community. 


Guided  Group  Interaction. 

1.  Highfields. 

2 .  Provo,  S  i Iverlake. 

Group  Therapy. 

3-       Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 
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Council  Ring  (powwow). 


*4.  ReEd. 

B.      Responsibility  to  community  is  taught. 

1 .  Street  C lub  Work. 

2.  ReEd. 

Techniques  of  Which  the  Main  Purpose  is  to  Aid  the  Administra 
tion  of  the  Intervention  Program. 

A.  Personal  properties  of  the  teacher  or  interventionist 
are  considered  Important.    Staff  is  chosen  with  this 

I n  mi nd . 

1 .  Gorky  Co lony . 

2.  Industrial  Neurosis  Unit. 

3.  Highf ields . 

h.      Street-Club  Work. 

5.  ReEd. 

6.  Ecological  Management. 

7.  Maternal  Care. 

B.  The  entire  staff  must  be  in  concordance  with  the  inter- 
vention program  and  its  goals. 


1 . 

Gheei  . 

2. 

Gorky  Colony. 

3. 

Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 

k. 

Industrial  Neurosis  Unit 

5. 

Hi  gh  f i  e 1 ds . 

6. 

Provo,  Si  1 verlake. 

7. 

Self-Enhancing  Education 

8. 

ReEd. 

9. 

Ecol og  i  ca 1  Management . 

10. 

Maternal  Care. 

C.      Interventionists  recognize  and  work  within  the  extant 
s chool  cu 1 ture . 

1.  Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program. 

2.  Preventive  Approach  to  Developmental  Problems. 

0.      The  worth  of  the  teacher  and  the  breadth  of  his  influ 
ence  Is  emphasized. 
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1.  Pittsburgh  School  Mental  Health  Program. 

2.  Mental  Health  Consultation. 

3.  Enhancing  the  C 1  ass  room  Teacher 1 s  Mental  Health 
Funct I  on . 

Preventive  Approach  to  Developmental  Problems 

5.  ReEd. 

6.  Ecological  Management. 

Strengths  present  In  the  child  or  in  his  life  situation 
are  emphasized. 

1.  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 

2.  Street-Club  Work. 

3.  Preventive  Approach  to  Developmental  Problems 
h.  ReEd. 

5 •      Materna 1  Care . 

Lack  of  defined  structure  is  utilized  so  that  there  is 
no  system  which  can  be  "beat/    so  that  problems  will 
arise  which  have  to  be  thought  through  and  resolved,  and 
so  that  decision-making  can  occur  as  opposed  to  merely 
following  a  set  of  explicit  rules. 

1  .  Highfields. 

2.      Provo,  Si  lverlake. 

3-       Maternal  Care. 

A  form  of  threat  is  utilized  to  br i ng  des i red  results. 
Removal   from  class  is  a  threat. 

1.  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls. 

Remandotion  to  a  stigma-producing  institution  (reform- 
atory)  is  a  threat. 

2.  Highfields. 

3-      Provo,  Si lverlake. 
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I .  WHAT  IS  COUNTER  THEORY? 


Tn,s  paper  discusses  what  coun  te  r  theor  i  s  t  s  have  to  say 
about  schools  and  emotional   disturbance,  and  what  they  would  do 
about  them. 

"Counter  theory1'   is  not  clearly  a  separate  body  of 
theory.     The  writers  discussed  here  disagree  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  other,  established  writers.     In  fact,  the  most 
satisfactory  definition  of  "a  coun te r theor i s t"  seems  to  be  a 
definition  by  extrusion:     a  coun te r theo r i s t   is  someone  whjse  work, 
though  derived  from  a  recognized  tradition,   is  not  general- 
accepted  as  "part  of  the  fieid"  by  the  authorities   in  that  area. 
For  example,  A.   S.  Ne i 1  1  bases  his  work  on  a  psychoanalytic 
framework,  but  is  not  accepted  by  most  psychoanalytic  authori- 
ties. 

Counter  th-ory  is  what  coun te r theo r i s ts  say  and  do. 
Usually   it  begins  -ith  the  school  or  the  child  and  works  back 
to  the   theory  from  there.      It  means  a  bent  toward  the  humanistic 
ideas  of  writers   like  Abraham  Mas  low.     It   is  a  tendency  toward 
freer  education,  more  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  less 
determined  from  above  than   in  most  models       Often  it  means  a 
spirit  .  f  rebel  1 iousn-ss  and  innovation.     And  it   is  not  so  much 
a  body  of  theory     s  it  is  a  praxis. 
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A.     Where  Countertheori s  ts  ^gree 


Ac  t  uo  1  1  y ,  ni)  single  statement  descri  ftes  all  coun  te  r- 
theorists.  There  are,  however,  related  sets  of  ideas  and  con- 
cerns, about  which   they  mostly  agree. 

Mos  t  countertheorlsts  have  a  h  uman  i  s  1 1  c  pe  rspec  t  i  ve  , 
They  reject  the  Freudian  view  of  man  as  having  innate  tendencies 
thac  are  disastrous,  unless  fundamentally  reshaped  by  socializa- 
tion, and  contained  by  continuing  mechanisms  of  control.  They 
also  reject  the  behaviorist  view  that  man   is   innately  shapeless, 
and  omenab le  to  almost  any  kind  of  envl ronmen  ta 1   con  t  ro 1 .  In- 
stead,  they  feel    that  man   is  healthy  by  nature.     Maslow  writes 
that  man  "has  needs*  capacities,  and  tendencies   that  are  geneti- 
cally based,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  human 
s pec i es  .  .  . an d  some  of  wh i  ~h  are  unique  to  the  i n d i v i dua 1 . . . t hese 
needs  are  on  their  face  good  or  neutral   rather  than  evil 

(Maslow,   1962) ." 

Co untertheorists  agree  that  drastic  changes  are  needed 
in   the  schools.     They  don't  think  that  schools  succeed   in  promo- 
ting either  intellectual  or  emotional  growth  in  students.  Usually, 
they  see  this  as  a  systemic  p rob I  em ,  not  as  a  series  of  sma 1 1 
problems  to  be  solved  one  by  one. 

They  criticize  school   curriculum  severely.     Some  want  the 
curriculum  to  be  more  "relevant";     others  want  students   to  determine 
it;     ethers  prefer  that  it  be  individualized.     Some  want  to  do  away 
with   learning  divorced  from  practice.     There  are  differences  in 
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f^cus,  but  not  really  disagreements. 

Countertheorists  don't  like  the  way  schools  label 
students.     Lively  kids  may  be  seens  as  "acting-out"  trouble- 
makers, or  creative  ones  as  "stupid"  for  giving  an  unexpected 
answer.     Labeling  usually  justifies  unequal    treatment  or  segre- 
gation and   is   frequently  based  on  racism,   sexism,  or  class 
prejudice.     Many  countertheorists  agree   that  some   labels  are 
inevitable,  but   they  want  fewer  and  better  ones   than  we  have 


now . 


Countertheorists  worry  about  alienation.      In  schools, 
students  are  often  alienated  from  their  teachers,   from  each 
other,  or  from  their  own  "educational"  activity. 

Countertheorists  also  want  to  change  power  relations 
in  schools.     Their  plans  differ  in  detail,  but  countertheorists 
generally  agree  that   there  would  be  more  Intel  iectual  and  per- 
sonal  growth   if  students  had  more  control  over  their  own  educa- 


tion. 


They  have  comparatively   little   to  say  about  the  problem 
of  "emotionally  disturbed"  children,  because  they  question  the 
assumptions  behind  the   label.     They  often  see  "normal"  children 
as  equally  ! 'd i s t u rbed" — d i s t u rhed  w^en  they  reach  school  or 
disturbed  by  the  process  of  school   itself.     Disturbance  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  system,  not  just  of   the  participants   in  it. 
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8,     Where  Coun te rtheor i s ts  Disagree 


Some  of  Che  differences  between  coun te rtheor i s ts 
are  disagreements:  others  are  merely  differences  in  focus. 
Where  Does   the  Problem  Lie? 

Coun te rtheor i s ts  work  at  different  levels  of  analysis. 
No  theorist  sticks  to  one  level   consistently,  but  it   is  possible 
to  identify  different   levels  where  different  writers   focus  most 
of   their  at  ten  t  i  on , 

Some  writers  look  mainly  at  the  individual*  They  discuss 
che  individual  student,  or  the  relationship  of  student  and  teacher. 
The  concept  of  "emotional  disturbance"  is  likely  to  appear  in  their 
w r  i tings. 

Others   look  mainly  at  the  classroom  or  the  school.  They 
examine  ways   that  students  relate  to  each  oth-  v  ,  and  see  '-he  class" 
room  as  a  functioning  social  unit.     Often  they  see  a  need  for  changes 
in  classroom  structure- 
Some  writers  see  schools  as  just  a  part   in  the  whole 
social   system.     What's  wrong  with  schools  follows   logically  from 
the  functions  assigned  to  schools  by  society.  Consequently,  exten- 
,i ve  change  in   the  society  is   inextricable  from  school  reform. 
What  About  Deviance? 

At  lftast  three  trends  of  thought  can  be  distinguished. 
The  most  extreme  view  holds  that  deviance  is  to  be  celebrated;  it 
is  tne  su-est  manifestation  of  man's  precious   individual  nature. 
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More  commonly,  writers  ask,  "Who  cares  about  deviance?"     For  them, 
social   norms  are  not  very  important.     Behaviors  can  be  good  or 
bad.  effective  or  ineffective;  bat  whether  they  are  conformist  or 
deviant   just  doesn't  matter.     A  third  view  holds   that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  healthy  normality  which  is  to  be  desired-~bu     ?  «-  is 
not  the  sane  thi-3  as  conventional  norma Mty.     From  th. 
of  view,   the  whole  society  is  deviant  from  tr.e  ideal. 
What  Kind  of  Learning  Matters ? 

Countertheorists  differ  abo-t  the  relative  importance  of 
emotional  and  intellectual    learning.     Some  write-  clearly  are  concerned 
with  one  or  the  other;   some  are  in  between.   On  the  whole,  counte  - 
theorists  are  more  concerned  with  emotional  well-being  than  are 
most  educational  writers. 

Should  There  Be  Separate   Institutions  Called  Schools? 

A  few  writers,   like  Everett  Reimer,  hold  that  the  exis- 
tence of  dy   Ignated  educational    institutions  does  more  harm  than 
good.     Others  don't  go  as   far.  but  agree  that  the  divisions  be- 
tween "life"  and  "school"  should  be  reouced  as  much  as  possible. 
Some  do  not  address   the  question.     There  is  agreement,  at  least, 
that  compulsory  attendance  should  be  abolished. 

The  issues  discussed  above  demonstrate  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences and  agreements  between  countertheorists.     They  provide  the 
b,  .Kqround  against  wh'ch  the  ideas  and  techniques   re.  )romerded  by 
countertheorfsts  will  be  compared  in  the  sections  that-,  follow. 
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II.     WHO  ARE  COUNTERTHEOR I STS? 


This  paper  discusses   interventions  and  methods  described 
by  counter  thecal  sts .     Part   IV  is  organized  around  feci  of  interven- 
tions; for   instance,   there  is  a  section  c-n  how  to  deal  with  reading, 
and  another  on  how  to  structure  the  classroom.     This  organizational 
scheme  makes   it  possible  to  draw  comparisons  of  different  ^deaa . 

But  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  this  manner  of  orga- 
nizing the  paper.     The  work  of  one  pprson  or  one  project  tends  to 
be  reduced  to  unconnected  fragments.     One  may  read  on  one  page  what 
a  given  author  says  about  reading,  on  another  what  he  says  about  class- 
room structure,  on  still  another  his  suggestion  for  surviving  political 
pressure.     Yet,  one  may  not  be  able  to  identify  the  author,  find  out 
who  he  is  or  from  what  experience  he  is  speaking.     Therefore,  in  this 
section  of  the  paper,   I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  writers.  The 
reader  is  urged  to  follow  up    his      interest  in  these  people  by  reading 
what   they  have  to  say  in  its  original  form. 

Sylvia  Ash ton-Wa rne r  taught  in  an  isolated  school    in  Ntw 
Zea'and.     '^r  students,   the  youngest  chllaru-n  in  the  school,  were  both 
white  and  Maoris   (the  original  inhabitants).     The  impetus  that  first 
movr»d  her  toward  innovation  weVsS  the  cultu'a-  gat>  between  the  races. 

She  found  the  whole  curriculum  c  f'  style  of  teaching  in- 
appropriate to  her  Maori  students.     For  instance,  standard  reading 
material     was  completely  without  interest  or  meaning  for  them.  An- 
other problem  was  that  they  were  livelier  than  European  children. 
There  was  a  tremendous  gap  between  their  lives  at  home  and  the 
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comparatively  inhibited  school. 

To  combat  these  problems,  Ashton-Warner  developed  methods 
and  theor     5  wh i ch  can  be  applied  more  widely--in  fact,  they 
have  implications  for  all  children.     Her  method,  called  Organic 
Teaching,   is  discussed  in  her  book  Teacher     (1963).     „er  new  book, 
Sp-earp°int:  111  America   (1972),  discribes  her  experiences  in  an 

American  free  s  1  vdI .     It  gives  a  reveal i ng  picture  of  what  happens 
to  her  methods  when  they  are  transplanted  into  a  different  culture 
and  a  different  institutional  setting.     Organic  Teaching  needs 
adjustment  in  many  of  its  details,  she  says--but  the  essentials 
survive,  and  they  still  work.     She  also  expresses  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  extreme  "freedom"  of  the  free  school  where  she 
worked;     she  perceives  it  as  fostering  domination  by  the  children. 

Ashton-Warner  sees  a  child's  mind  as  "a  volcano  with  two 
vents:  des t rue t i venes s  and  creativeness     ( 1 963  •  p.  29)."  Her  methods 
aim  at  opening  the  creative  vent.     Examples  of  them  will  be  found 
in  several-  places   later  in  the  paper. 

Another  counte rtheori s t  is  A.  5.  Neil,  whose  school, 
Sumnerhill,  has  been  for  decades  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
examples  of  radical    innovation  in  education.     His  books  about  the 
school  may  have  done  more  to  popularize  radical  views  than  any  others. 

Summerht  I  1   is  a  "free"  school.     This  means  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things   its  students  don't  have  to  do [nc  lud  ing 
For  example,  going  to  classes,  or  wearing  clothes.     There  are 
also  a  lot  of  rules  that  they  do         have  to  obey,  because  of  the 
i*|cessities  of  community  life.    Thes?  are  decided  by  all   the  members 
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of  the  school,  each  with  one  vote. 

Weill's  objective  is   to  turn  out  happy  people; 
academ \  c  ach  i  eve men  t  is  a  good  thing  too ,  but   it   is  de finitely 
secondary.     As  he  sees   it,   repression  causes  most  people  to  be 
unhappy.     The  re f ore  »I e 1 1 i ng  people  do  what  they  want  is  a 
ma j  o  r  5  tep  towa  rd  mak  i  n  g  them  happy  .     Oovi  ous 1 y  he  assumes  that, 
left  a'one,  people  are  neither  shapeless  nor  basically  bad,  but 
fundamentally  good  and  creative. 

Although  achievement   is  a  secondary  goal,  Neill  says 
that   there   is  no  serious  conflict  between  achievement  and  the 
leniency  of  Summerhill.     He  believes  that  forced  learning  is 
slowly  done,  used  with  difficulty,  and  quickly  forgotten.  How- 
ever,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  children  can  make  up  years 
of  work  in  weeks  or  months   if  they  so  desire. 

Countertheori  s  t  Paul  Goodman,  has  quite  a  bit  of 
axpe rfence     i  n  education,    including  teaching  at  experimental 
Black  Mountain  College   in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  more  con- 
ventional college  teaching.  But  his  discussion  of  education  comes 
less  from  practice,  and  more  from  theoretical  reflection. 

Goodman's  books,  Growing  Up  Absurd  ( 1 956 )  and  Compulsory 
Miseducation   (1962),  have  been  two  of  the  most   influential  books  about 
what1?,  wrong  in  education.     What  is  less  well  known  is   that  he 
also  has  concrete  suggestions  to  offer,  especially  in  the  second 
book.     Some  of  them  are  quite  drastic;     a  few  are  not.     As  far 
as  Goodman  himsel*  is  concerned,  ncne  of  them  is  as  dangerous  as 
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^  e  a  ✓  i  g  »-  :   Q5  the  way  they  are. 

In  a  sense,  the^»  three  writers  are  central  to 
e ducat  *  oral   counter  theory.   They   reo  re?~;nt  --thOu^  me  choice 
is  somewhat  arbs  trary --^.;orieers   in  t^e  f  i  e  1  -  .     T-elr  *ork, 
parr'v  because  the/  have  been  at   it  for  a  long  ti^ie,  helps  to 
form  tne  context  and  the  background  within  which  others  ,,ork. 

A  number  of  coun te rtheor i s ts  have  come   from  the  ranks 
of  public  school   teachers.     In  this  paper,   four  such  men  are 
i  nc I ude J . 

Jonathan  Kozol  got  fired  from  teaching  in  Boston  and 
wrote  a  book  about  it.    ^££t^  a_t_  an_  Ea_r_l_v_  A£e_  (1967)  is  a  description 
of  his  experience  in  a  mos t 1 y -b 1 ack  school,  and  it's  primarily 
a  book  about  racism.     There  is   little  that  is  radical  about  it, 
except  that  Kozol    insists  on  seeing  clearly  in  spite  of  social 
pressures.      In  fact,  Kozol  was  fired  for  doing  no  more  than 
consistently  applying  conventional    liberal  wisdom  in  an  illiber- 
a 1  set  ting. 

Since  Deing  fired,  Kozol  has  worked  in  a  newly-established 
"free  school"  in  ghetto  Boston.     His  new  book,  Free  Schools    (1972),  is 
about  that  school   and  others   like  it.      !t  is  a  biting  book,  which  gives 
some  of  its  sharpest  criticism  to  "radical  educators"  who  are  so 
anti-authority  that  they  can  never  get  anything  done,  or  who  put 
their  schools  so  far  away  in  the- country  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  making  social  change.     Kozol's  main  theme   is  the  balancing 
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act  Det*een  conventional  practicality,  which  never  atterpis 
enougn  change,  and  dogmatic  idealism,  wh i ch  pays  too  little 
attention  to  the  obstacles  to  get  very  far. 

Herbert  Kohl    taught  in  Harlem.  The  system  he  found  was 
terribly  destructive,  but   it  did  not  do  its  damage     so  much 
through  the  individual    racism  of  teachers.     Nefrher  did  it  weed 
out  good  teachers   to  the  same  degree  as  dir!  the  Boston  ols. 
Kohl   found  if  possible  to  make  changes  that  turned  j  hateful 
school  experience   Into  an  exciting  one  for  his  sixth-graders. 
Then  the  children  went  on   in  a  system  that  had  not  changed,  and 
lost  what  gains   they  had  made.     At  the  end  of  his  book,  36 
Cr;  j  1  dren  t  Kohl    ( |  36  7 )  seems  almost  sorry  to  have  reawakened  these 
children  to  face  a  second  death. 

But  he  has  some  things  to  say  about  how  to  teach.  In 
The  Open  Classroom  (1363)  he  distills  nis  own  experience  into  a  form 
others  can  use. 

James  Herndon  (1368; 1971 )  writes  about  both  black  and  white 
schools.     As  he  sees   it,   they're  not  very  much  different,  except  that 
whot's  wrong  is  so  much  sharper  and  clearer  in  the  black  schools. 
There,  you  can't  miss   it.     The  other  difference   is   that  when  he 
succeeded  with  an  unconventional  approach,   the  black  school  fired 
him  (The  Wa^  _[t_  $£p_zed  To_  BeJ  ,  while  the  white  school~~some  years 
later,   it  should  be  sa  i  ch  -  to  1  era  ted  him  as  an  oddball    (How  To 
Su  ryj  ve  in  Your  Ma  t  i  ve  Land)  . 

He  rndon 1 s  books  have  a  reputa  tion  for  their  engrossing 
humanness.     He   is  willing  that  children  should  be  as  they  are.  Most 
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of  then  he  likes.     Seme  children  do  nothing  but  make  trouble  for 
him,   and  disl'ke  him  ^  well.     As  far  as  Herndon  i  *  concerned, 
mat's   their  right,  just  as   ; t   is  -is   right  to  dislike  them  back. 

John  holt's  -.or.   -  Jb  been  in  white  m  I  dd  1  e -c  1  ass  schools, 
the  envied  "good"  elementary  schools  of  our  society.     While  he 
aqrees  with  others  that   low^--cl35S  black  and  white  schools  are 
the  worst  ones,  he  finds  quite  enough  to  worry  about  where  ne  is. 
Much  of  Holt's   thinklnq  and   insiaht  cine  from  an  opportunity  to 
spend  a  good  part  of  a  school  year  in  a  classroom,  not  teaching  but 
just  watching.  He  .<as  able  to  learn  things   that  he  never  learned 
while  teaching.     For  one   thing,     the  teacher  is  busy.     His  in- 
tellect and  emotions  are  caught  up  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
at  the  moment.     He  cannot   respond  to  anything  "extraneous"  to 
the  moment.      In  addition,  he  can't  see  the  classroom  as   it  is, 
because  the  kids   respond  in  his  authority  by  showing  him  only 
ce  r ta in    th i ngs  . 

Holt    is  best-known   fnr  his  b««ok  How  Children  Fa.'l.  He 

^''r;t>  •  >n   Wit  cMUren  can'.       rw^pund   to  school  places  for 

i  ■  •  crjv  .ir.'   ffV-   i  i,     vod   in   frj.jr  ority  rela- 

t  i    •'.  "■>  ■  i  • .  j  .    ( I  "3  6   .  4  3  -  ^  A ,»  . 

A  teacher  in  class    is   like  a  man  in  the  woods  at 
night  with  a  powerful    flashlight  in  his  hand.  Wherever 
he  turns  h •      light,   the  creatures  on  whom  it  shines 
are  aw-are  c    it,  and  do  not  behave  as  they  do  in  the 
dark.     Thus  the  mere  fact  of  his  watching  t^eir  behav- 
ior  changes   it  into  something  very  different.  Shine 
wher-  he  will,  he  can  never  know  very  much  of  the 
night    life  rf  th-  ...d*. 
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How  Children  Learn  fHo1c.   1567]   is  mainly,,  look  at  rhi Id- 
ren  oe'ore  rr.ey  get  to  school.     It  poses  the  question:     W.dt  do 
schools  ao  :o  :--^n  jo  man/  d  r  i  ght ,  I  i  ve  1  y  people  i"to  stupid,  dif- 
ficult ones?     r_Me_  Underachieving  Scnooj^  ( 1 372)  and  Wnat_  Do  \_  Do  on 
ion  pay?   (l970)   consider  now  to  change  thir.j*. 

Elliot  Shapiro  also  has  worked  in  the  p./  ' ic  schoois, 
but  he  has  made  his  na^e  as  a  principal,  not  as  a  teacrer.  Nat 
Hentoff's  Our  Children  Are  Dying  (1^6)  descrioes  Shap  i  ro '  s  work  as 
principal  of  P.  5.    1I5,    in  Harle.n,   in  the  f  i  r  _  t  half  of  the 
i9601  s.     Shapiro  seems   to  have  achieved  his  success   in  two  ways: 
first,  he  worked  very  hard,  cared  a  lot  about   the  children,  and 
attracted  to  the  school   teachers  who  would  do  the  same.  The 
second  is  more  unorthodox:     he  worked  to  unite  the  community  and 
the  school.     He  tried  to  put  the  school   to  work  meeting  community 
needs,  and  to  put   the  community  ro  work  generating  pressure  to 
obtain  resources  fc     rhe  school. 

George  Dennison  (1969)  and  Herbert  Grossman   (1972)  worked 
in  small  experimental  schools  for  disturbed  or  "problem"  children  in 
New  York.     80th  of  them  were  both  teachers  and  "administrative"  deci- 
sion makers   in  their  schools.     George  Dennison  helped  to  run  First 
Street  School  on  the  lower  East  Side.     The  object  of  the  schoo1  which 
was  financed     by  a  small   foundation  grant,  was  to  give  successive, 
human  i  s  t «  c  education  to  chil dren  who  weren ' t  mak  t  ng  it  in  regu! ar 
schoo  1 s --some  who  had  been  expelled,  others  who  had  quit,  a  few 
who  finally  quit    when  they  found  this  alternative.     The  extraordi- 
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rsjry  t-.ing  about  t^e  school  s  no:  that  t  succeeded  in  teaching 
aDvut  r^enty  difficult  children,  four  or  five  teachers  --but 

tnat  "t   J  i  d  so  on  a  p^r- child  :udget  that  was  apu  ro*  i  ~v:  te  1  y  equal 
* -■       iT  '  "■r"    ^:'v    -:>-r.o]   .    ste^:     Devisor  pr._2osed  the 

tree:  befool,  rv,r  2 3  an  expensive  pilot  program  for  problem  kids, 
-  ^t  a-,  a      n:r-:'  1 1  1  v  v  i  ao  1  e  "ode  1   for  the  <vho  1  e  schoo  1  sys  ten . 

The  scn^.   T    Jerbe~t  Grossman  describes   in  Nine  Rotten 
k°j±2X  ilili  *  ^ >  c;u!te  different.     Grossman  and  his    ~ol leagues  set 
Out   to  show   that    tney   could  rUn  a  successful    school    for  very 
d'sturbed  children     whom    no  other  school     would  handle     and  who 
otherwise  *iou ' d  certainly  be  in   institutions.     Costs  are  not 
discussed   in   the  booK ,  but  obviously  they  were  high --though 
presumably   lower  than   the  financial  and  social  costs  of  institu- 
t ;  on  a  1  i  *.i  t  i  on  . 

There   is  r  g  triit  stands  out  as  "radical   theory"  in 

:;ros^.in'-,  schoo*.  In  fact,  the  scnool  was  not  built  around  a 
tneory  :  "We  tried  to  do  .vhatever  was  best  for  the  kids."  But 
the  res^'t  of  fixing  tn i 5  partly  instinctive  approach  was  some 
ver<   unorthodox  practice. 

Some  coun tc r theore t i ca 1  writing  does  not  describe 
particular  experiences   in  particular  schools,  but  discusses  ideas 
generally.     A  f>w  books  of  this  kind  deserve  special  introduction 
here  . 

Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Weingartr.er  both  taught  in 
public  s •  .  •  •  The  title  of  their  book ,     Teach  i  ng  as  a  S  ubve  rs  j ve 
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ftct  i  v>  :y   \'JtS),    ii   /trv  mucr,  :c  the  point;   they  proceed  *ror  the 
as  5  --p r.  i  c~        :  ncs  I  o  f  /.'hat  usually  goes  or  in  scho-^  ;  s  is 
positively  harmful   to  tr>e  dev-iiopment  of  intelligence. 

As  *eli  as  making  an  attack  on  education  as   it  stands, 
Postman  and  Weingartner  build  a  theoretical  base  for  a  new  model 
of  education.     They  draw  upon   the  wr rk  cf  Korzybski,  Sapir,  and 
Whorf  in   linguistics,  and  on  Mcluhan'r.  writing  about  media,  to 
demonstrate   fit  science    ias  developed  new  ideas  about  man's  learn- 
ing and  understanding,    ideas  which  show  conventional  schools  to 
be    mistaken  -*nd  obsolete. 

They  have  specific  rv  romrnendat  ions  for  what  ought  to 
replace   tra  iticnal  «du. ation.     They  want  an  education  oased  on 
discussion,  not   lectures;  on  questions,  not  answers:  ort  the  people 
in   the  classroom,  not  on  a  curriculum.     They  give  do.?ens  of  sug- 
gestions  for  change,  at  all  different   levels   in  the  system,  from 
asking  a  class  "What's  »<or:h  knowing?"  to  requiring  all  teachers 
of  Englis-    to  leach  noth  instead.     Some  of  these  suggestions, 
which  t-te  authors  conveniently   list,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix 
it   the  er.d  of  this  paper. 

Hverett  Reimer  and  (van   I  1  1  i  ch  c-t  C1D0C   (Centro  Inter- 
.  .itural   de  Documen  t  ac  i  on )  ,  tiieir  center  in  Cuernsvaca,  Mexico, 
are  studying  modern   i ns t i t u t i on3 ,  especially  schools.     Retmer  (1571), 
in  School        Dead,  and  f  1  1  i  ch  (1970),     \  n  Oe-School tng  Society,  heve 
similar  criticis'  »  to  make  of  the  way  schools  work  in  our  society. 
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I .  WHAT  IS  COUNTER  THEORY? 


"Th.s  paper  discusses  what  coun te r theor i s t s  have  to  say 
about  schools  and  emotional   disturbance,  and  what  they  would  do 
about  them. 

"Counter  theory1'   is  not  clearly  a  separate  body  of 
theory.     The  writers  discussed  here  disagree  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  other,  established  writers.     In  fact,   the  most 
satisfactory  definition  of  "a  coun te r theor i s t"  seems  to  be  a 
definition  by  extrusion:     a  coun te r theo r i s t   is  someone  whjse  work, 
though  derived  from  a  recognized  tradition,   is  not  generjiJv 
accepted  as  "part  of  the  fieid"  by  the  authorities   in  that  area. 
For  example,  A.   S.  Ne i 1  1  bases  his  work  on  a  psychoanalytic 
framework,  but  is  not  accepted  by  most  psychoanalytic  authori- 
ties. 

Counter  th-ory  is  what  coun te r theo r i s ts  say  and  do. 
Usually   it  begins  -ith  the  school  or  the  child  and  works  back 
to  the   theory  from  there.      It  means  a  bent  toward  the  humanistic 
ideas  of  writers   like  Abraham  Mas  low.     It   is  a  tendency  toward 
freer  education,  more  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  less 
determined  from  above  than   in  most  models       Often  it  means  a 
spirit  .  f  rebel  1 iousn-ss  and  innovation.     And  it   is  not  so  much 
a  body  of  theory     s  it  is  a  praxis. 
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A.     Where  Countertheori s  ts  ^gree 


Ac  t  uo  1  1  y ,  ni)  single  statement  desc  r  i  rtes  all  coun  te  r- 
theorists.  There  are,  however,  related  sets  of  ideas  and  con- 
cerns, about  which   they  mostly  agree. 

Mos  t  countertheorlsts  have  a  h  uman  i  s  1 1  c  pe  rspec  t  i  ve , 
They  reject  the  Freudian  view  of  man  as  having  innate  tendencies 
thac  are  disastrous,  unless  fundamentally  reshaped  by  socializa- 
tion, and  contained  by  continuing  mechanisms  of  control.  They 
also  reject  the  behaviorist  view  that  man   is   innately  shapeless, 
and  omenab le  to  almost  any  kind  of  envl ronmen  ta 1   con  t  ro 1 .  In- 
stead,  they  feel    that  man   is  healthy  by  nature.     Maslow  writes 
that  man  "has  needs*  capacities,  and  tendencies   that  are  geneti- 
cally based,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  human 
s pec i es  .  .  . an d  some  of  wh i  ~h  are  unique  to  the  i n d i v i dua I . . . t hese 
needs  are  on  their  face  good  or  neutral   rather  than  evil 

(Maslow,   1962) ." 

Countertheorists  agree  that  drastic  changes  are  needed 
in   the  schools.     They  don't  think  that  schools  succeed   in  promo- 
ting either  intellectual  or  emotional  growth  in  students.  Usually, 
they  see  this  as  a  systemic  problem,  not  as  a  series  of  small 
problems  to  be  solved  one  by  one. 

They  criticize  school   curriculum  severely.     Some  want  the 
curriculum  to  be  more  "relevant";     others  want  students   to  determine 
it;     ethers  prefer  that  it  be  individualized.     Some  want  to  do  away 
with   learning  divorced  from  practice.     There  are  differences  in 
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f^cus,  but  not   really  disagreements. 

Countertheorists  don't  I ike  the  way  schools  label 
students     Lively  kids  may  be  seens  as  1  'ac t i ng-ou f '  trouble- 
makers, or  creative  ones  as  "stupid"  for  giving  an  unexpected 
answer.     Labeling  usually  justifies  unequal    treatment  or  segre- 
gation and   is   frequently  based  on  racism,   sexism,  or  class 
prejudice.     Many  countertheorists  agree   that  some   labels  are 
inevitable,  but   they  want  fewer  and  better  ones   than  we  have 


now . 


Countertheorists  worry  about  alienation.      In  schools, 
students  are  often  alienated  from  their  teachers,   from  each 
other,  or  fro,<n  their  own  "educational"  activity. 

Countertheorists  also  want  to  change  power  relations 
in  schools.     Their  plans  differ  in  detail,  but  countertheorists 
generally  agree  th.3t   there  would  be  more  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal  growth   if  students  had  more  controi  over  their  own  educa- 
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They  have  comparatively   little   to  say  about  the  problem 
of  "emotionally  disturbed"  children,  because  they  question  the 
assumptions  behind  the   label.     They  often  see  "normal"  children 
as  equally  ! 'd i s t u rbed" — d i s t u rhed  w^en  they  reach  school  or 
disturbed  by  the  process  of  school   itself.     Disturbance  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  system,  not  just  of   the  participants   in  it. 
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8,     Where  Coun te rtheor i s ts  Disagree 


Some  of  Che  differences  between  coun te rtheor i s ts 
are  disagreements:  others  are  merely  differences  in  focus. 
Where  Does   the  Problem  Lie? 

Coun re rtheor i s ts  work  at  different  levels  of  analysis. 
No  theorist  sticks  to  one  level   consistently,  but  it   is  possible 
to  identify  different   levels  where  different  writers   focus  most 
of   their  at  ten  t  i  on , 

Some  writers  look  mainly  at  the  individual.  They  discuss 
che  individual  student,  or  the  relationship  of  student  and  teacher. 
The  concept  of  "emotional  disturbance"  is  likely  to  appear  in  their 
w r  i tings. 

Others   look  mainly  at  the  classroom  or  the  school.  They 
examine  ways   that  students  relate  to  each  oth-  i  ,  and  see  '-he  cl«ss~ 
room  as  a  functioning  social  unit.     Often  they  see  a  need  for  changes 
in  classroom  structure. 

Some  writers  see  schools  as  just  a  part   in  the  whole 
social   system.     What's  wrong  with  schools  follows   logically  from 
the  functions  assigned  to  schools  by  society.  Consequently,  exten- 

i ve  change  in   the  society  is   inextricable  from  school  reform. 
What  About  Deviance? 

At  l^ast  three  trends  of  thought  can  be  distinguished. 
The  mos *  extreme  view  holds  that  deviance  is  to  be  celebrated;  it 
is  tne  su-est  manifestation  of  man's  precious   individual  nature. 
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II.     WHO  ARE  COUNTERTHEOR I STS? 


This  paper  discusses   interventions  and  methods  described 
by  counter  thecal  sts .     Part  IV  is  organized  around  foci  of  interven- 
tions; for   instance,   there  is  a  section  on  how  to  deal  with  reading, 
and  another  on  how  to  structure  the  classroom.     This  organizational 
scheme  makes   it  possible  to  draw  comparisons  of  different  ^deoa . 

But  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  this  manner  of  orga- 
nizing the  paper.     The  work  of  one  pprson  or  one  project  tends  to 
be  reduced  to  unconnected  fragments.     One  may  read  on  one  page  what 
a  given  author  says  about  reading,  on  another  what  he  says  about  class- 
room structure,  on  still  another  his  suggestion  for  surviving  political 
pressure.     Yet,  one  may  not  be  able  to  identify  the  author,  find  out 
who  he  is  or  from  what  experience  he  is  speaking.     Therefore,  in  this 
section  of  the  paper,   I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  writers.  The 
reader  is  urged  to  follow  up    his      interest  in  these  people  by  reading 
what   they  have  to  say  in  its  original  form. 

Sylvia  Ash ton-Wa rne r  taught  in  an  isolated  school    in  Ntw 
Zea'and.  students,   the  youngest  children  in  the  school,  were  both 

white  and  Maoris   (the  original  inhabitants).     The  impetus  that  first 
movr»d  her  toward  innovation  w.vss  the  cultu'a-  gat>  between  the  races. 

She  found  the  whole  curriculum  c  f'  style  of  teaching  in- 
appropriate to  her  Maori  students.     For  instance,  standard  reading 
material     was  completely  without  interest  or  meaning  for  them.  An- 
other problem  was  that  they  were  livelier  than  European  children. 
There  was  a  tremendous  gap  between  their  lives  at  home  and  the 
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comparatively   inhibited  school. 

To  combat  these  problems,  Ashton-Warner  developed  methods 
and  theor     5  which  can  be  applied  more  widely--in  fact,  they 
have  impl fcations  for  all  children.     Her  method,  called  Organic 
Teaching,   is  discussed  in  her  book  Teacher     (1963).     „er  new  book, 
Sp-earp°int:  ^America   0972).  discribes  her  experiences  in  an 

American  free  s  .»  >ol.     It  gives  a  revealing  picture  of  what  happens 
to  her  methods  when  they  are  transplanted  into  a  different  culture 
and  a  different  institutional  setting.     Organic  Teaching  needs 
adjustment  in  many  of  its  details,  she  says--but  the  essentials 
survive,  and  they  still  work.     She  also  expresses  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  extreme  "freedom"  of  the  free  school  where  she 
worked;     she  perceives  it  as  fostering  domination  by  the  children. 

Ashton-Warner  sees  a  child's  mind  as  "a  volcano  with  two 
vents:  des t rue t i venes s  and  creativeness     ( 1 9b3  •  p.  29).  "  Her  methods 
aim  at  opening  the  creative  vent.     Examples  of  them  will  be  found 
in  several-  places   later  in  the  paper. 

Another  ccun te rtheor i s t  is  A.  5.  Neil,  whose  school, 
Sumnerhill,  has  been  for  decades  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
examples  of  radical    innovation  in  education.     His  books  about  the 
school  may  have  done  more  to  popularize  radical  views  than  any  others. 

Summerht  I  1   is  a  "free"  school.     This  means  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things   its  students  don't  have  to  do [nc  lud  ing 
For  example,  going  to  classes,  or  wearing  clothes.     There  are 
also  a  lot  of  rules  that  they  do         have  to  obey,  because  of  the 
•**|cess  i  ti  es  of  community  life.    Thes?  are  decided  by  all   the  members 
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of  the  school,  each  with  one  vote. 

Ne  i  H ' s  ob j ec  t  i  ve   15   to  turn  ou  t  happy  peop 1 e  ; 
academ i  c  ach  i  eve men  t  is  a  good  thing  too ,  but  it  is  de finitely 
secondary.     As  he  sees   it,   repression  causes  most  people  to  be 
unhappy.     Therefore  »lett i ng  people  do  what  they  want  is  a 
ma j  o  r  s  tep  towa  rd  mak  i  n  g  them  happy  .     Oovi  ous 1 y  he  assumes  that, 
left  a'one,  people  are  neither  shapeless  nor  basically  bad,  but 
fundamentally  good  arid  creative. 

Although  achievement  is  a  secondary  goal,  Neill  says 
that   there   is  no  serious  conflict  between  achievement  and  the 
leniency  of  Summerhill.     He  believes  that  forced  learning  is 
slowly  done,  used  with  difficulty,  and  quickly  forgotten.  How- 
ever,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  children  can  nake  up  years 
of  work  in  weeks  or  months   if  they  so  desire. 

Countertheori s t  Paul  Goodman,  has  quite  a  bit  of 
axpe rfence     i  n  education,    including  teaching  at  experimental 
Black  Mountain  College   in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  more  con- 
ventional college  teaching.  But  his  discussion  of  education  comes 
less  from  practice,  and  more  from  theoretical  reflection. 

Goodman's  books,  Growing  Up  Absurd  (1956)  and  Compulsory 
Miseducation   (1962),  have  been  two  of  the  most   influential  books  about 
what1?,  wrong  in  education.     What  is  less  well  known  is   that  he 
also  has  cone  re te  s  ugges  tlons  to  offer,  especially  in  the  second 
book.     Some  of  them  are  quite  drastic;     a  few  are  not.     As  far 
as  Goodman  himsel*  is  concerned,  ncne  of  thero  is  as  dangerous  as 
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lea-zi^g  t-:"cjs  the  way  they  are. 

In  a  sense,   the^»  three  writers  are  central  to 
e-Jucat  *  oral   counter  theory.   They   reo  re  ?  -;  n  t  "  *  t^o^  q  *  the  choice 
is  somewhat  arb!  trary  ~  Vioneers   in  rhe  ?jel-«.     T~eir  rtork, 
parr'v  because  the/  have  been  at   it  for  a  long  ti^ie,  helps  to 
form  the  context  and  the  background  within  which  others  ,,ork. 

A  number  of  coun te rtheor i s ts  have  come   from  the  ranks 
of  public  school   teachers.     In  this  paper,   four  such  men  are 
i  nc I ude J . 

Jonathan  Kozol  got  fired  from  teaching  in  Boston  and 
wrote  a  book  about  it.     Death  at  an  EaH^  A^e    (1967)  is  a  description 
of  his  experience  in  a  mos t 1 y -b 1 ack  school,  and  it's  primarily 
a  book  about  racism.     There  is   little  that  is  radical  about  it, 
except  chat  Kozol    insists  on  seeing  clearly  in  spite  of  social 
pressures.      In  fact,  Kozol  was  fired  for  doing  no  more  than 
consistently  applying  conventional    liberal  wisdom  in  an  illiber- 
al setting. 

Since  Deing  fired,  Kozol  has  worked  in  a  newly-established 
"free  school"  in  ghetto  Boston.     His  new  book,  Free  Schools    (1972),  is 
about  that  school   and  others   like  it.      !t  is  a  biting  book,  which  gives 
some  of  its  sharpest  criticism  to  "radical  educators"  who  are  so 
anti-authority  that  they  can  never  get  anything  done,  or  who  put 
their  schools  so  far  away  in  the- country  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  making  social  change.     Kozol's  main  theme   is  the  balancing 
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act  Between  conventional  practicality,  which  never  atterpis 
enougn  change,  and  dogmatic  ideal  i  sr. ,  which  pays  too  little 
attention  to  the  obstacles  to  get  very  far. 

Herbert  Kohl    taught  in  Harlem.  The  system  he  found  was 
terribly  destructive,  but   it  did  not  do  its  damage     so  much 
through  the  individual    racism  of  teachers.     Nefrher  did  it  weed 
out  good  teaches   to  the  same  degree  as  dir!  the  Boston  ols. 
Kohl   found  if  possible  to  make  changes  that  turned  j  hateful 
school  experience   Into  an  exciting  one  for  his  sixth-graders. 
Then  the  children  went  on   in  a  system  that  had  not  changed,  and 
lost  what  gains   they  had  made.     At  the  end  of  his  book,  36 
Cr;  j  1  dren ,  Kohl    (]367)  seems  almost  sorry  to  have  reawakened  these 
children  to  face  a  second  death. 

But  he  has  some  things  to  say  about  how  to  teach.  In 
The  Open  Classroom  (1363)  he  distills  nis  own  experience  into  a  form 
others  can  use. 

James  Herndon  (1968; 1971 )  writes  about  both  black  and  white 
schools.     As  he  sees   it,   they're  not  very  much  different,  except  that 
whot's  wrong  is  so  much  sharper  and  clearer  in  the  black  schools. 
There,  you  can't  miss   it.     The  other  difference   is   that  when  he 
succeeded  with  an  unconventional  approach,   the  black  school  fired 
him  (Thfc_  Wa^  _Tt_  S£££ed  l£  Be)  ,  while  the  white  school~~some  years 
later,   it  should  be  sa  i  d"  -  to  1  era  ted  him  as  an  oddball    (How  To 
Su rvi ve  in  Your  Ha t  i  ve  Land) . 

He  rndon 1 s  books  have  a  reputa  tion  for  their  engrossing 
humanness.     He  is  willing  that  children  should  be  as  they  are.  Most 
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of  then  he  likes.     Seme  children  do  nothing  but  make  trouble  for 
h-n,   and  disl'ke  him  ds  well.     As  far  as  Herndon  i  *  concerned, 
tnat's   their  right,  just  as   it   is  -is   right  to  dislike  them  back. 

John  holt's  ►■.•or.   -  Jb  been  in  white  m  I  dd  1  e -c  1  ass  schools, 
the  envied  "good"  elementary  schools  of  our  society.     While  he 
agrees  with  others  that   low^--cl3ss  black  and  white  schools  are 
the  worst  ones,  he  finds  quite  enough  to  worry  about  where  ne  is. 
Much  of  Holt's   thinklnq  and   insiaht  cine  from  an  opportunity  to 
spend  a  good  part  of  a  school  year  in  a  classroom,  not  teaching  but 
just  watching.  He  .<as  able  to  learn  things   that  he  never  learned 
while  teaching.     for  one   thing,     the  teacher  is  busy.     His  in- 
tellect and  emotions  are  caught  up  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
at  the  moment.     He  cannot   respond  to  anything  "extraneous"  to 
the  moment.      In  addition,  he  can't  see  the  classroom  as   it  is, 
because  the  kids   respond  tn  his  authority  by  showing  him  only 
ce  r ta  t n  things. 

Holt    is  best-known   !nr  his  b«..»ok  How  Children  F^'l.  He 

^-r;t>  '        '^'it  OilJren  can'.''    rw^pund  to  school  places  for 

'  "Jr  ■'■  i       crjv   ■         .ir.'   ffV-   ii,     vod   in   fcir  ority  rela- 

*  i      >ri  •  -J  »    (I        .        .    43-  4  m  1  . 

A  teacher  in  class    is   like  a  man  in  the  woods  at 
night  with  a  powerful    flashlight  in  his  hand.  Wherever 
he  turns  bo      light,   the  creatures  on  whom  it  shines 
are  aware  o-    it,  and  do  not  behave  as  they  do  in  the 
dark.     Thus  the  mere  fact  of  his  watching  t^eir  behav- 
ior  changes   it  into  something  very  different.  Shine 
wher-  he  will,  he  can  never  know  very  much  of  the 
night    !  1  fe  cf   th-      ».  ,^ 
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How  Children  Uarn   rHt#ltf   1367*   is  nain]y  ...  look  at  rhi  ,d. 
ren  oe'ore  tr.ey  get   to  school.     It  poses   the  question:     W.dt  do 
schools  ao  to  tu^n  >o  -an/  d  r  ight  f  I  i  ve  1  y  people  i^to  stupid,  dif- 
ficult ones?     T_Me_  Jnderacn  i eying  Scnooj^  ( 1 372)   and  Wnat  Do  _t_  Do  on 
Monday?   (1970)   consider  now  to  change  thir.j*. 

E!!»ot  Shapiro  also  has  worked  in  the  d^'i'c  schools, 
but  he  has  made  his  na^e  as  a  principal,  not  as  a  teacher.  Nat 
Hentoff's  Our  Children  Are  Dying  (19^)  descrioes  Snap i ro' s  work  as 
principal  of  P.  S.    1I9,    in  Harlem,   in  the  fir.:  half  of  the 
i9601  s.     Shapiro  seems   to  have  achieved  his  success   in  two  ways: 
first,  he  worked  very  hard,  cared  a  lot  about  the  children,  and 
attracted  to  the  school   teachers  who  would  do  the  same.  The 
second  is  more  unorthodox:     he  worked  to  unite  the  community  and 
the  school.     He  tried  to  put  the  school   to  work  meeting  community 
needs,  and  to  put   the  community  to  work  generating  pressure  to 
obtain  resources  fc     rhe  school. 

George  Oennison  (1969)  and  Herbert  Grossman   (1972)  worked 
in  snail  experimental  schools  for  disturbed  or  "problem11  children  in 
New  York.     Both  of  them  were  both  teachers  and  "administrative"  deci- 
sion makers   in  their  schools.     George  Dennison  helped  to  run  First 
Street  School  on  the  lower  East  Side.     The  object  of  the  schoo1  which 
was  financed     by  a  small   foundation  grant,  was  to  give  successive, 
human  i  s  1 1  c  education  to  chil  dren  who  weren  '  t  rnak  t  ng  it  in  regut  ar 
schoo  1 s --so^e  who  had  been  expelled,  others  who  had  quit,  a  few 
who  finally  quit    when  they  found  this  alternative.     The  extraordi- 
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njry  t-.ing  about   t^e  school     s  no:  that  "t  succeeded  in  reaching 
•bd-ju:  Twenty  cirri  cult  children,  rtith  four  or  five  teachers  --out 
tnat  "t   Jid  so  on  a  p^r-child  budget  that  was  ap  j  ro  *  \  ~v:  te  1  y  equal 
i-         ►-e  •"■-.r.   c:tv    -r^ool   *   s:e^:     Devisor  proposed  the 

tree:  befool,  rv,r  .-- ,  an  expensive  pilot  prog  ran  for  problem  kids, 
-jt  a-,  a      n;r  :'.il  Iv  viaole  "odel   for  the  <vhole  school  system. 

Tne  scn^.    ■    ~erpe~t  Grossman  describes   in  Nine  Rotten 
^ous^  <jjis_  *a  >  quite  different.     Grossman  and  his    ~ol leagues  set 
Out   to  show   that    tney   could  rUn  a  successful    school    for  very 
-J' st  orbed  children     whom    no  other  school     would  handle     and  who 
otherwise  ^ou '  d  certainly  be  in   institutions.     Costs  are  not 
di  t.  cussed   in   rhe  booK ,  but  obviously  they  were  high --though 
presumablv   lower  than   the  financial  and  social  costs  of  institu- 

;  on  a  1  i      t  i  on  . 

There   is  r  g  triit  stands  out  as  "radical   theory"  in 

!:roi5-i.in\  schoo'.  In  fact,  the  school  was  not  built  around  a 
tneory  :  'We  tried  to  do  .vhatever  was  best  for  the  kids."  But 
the  res^'t  of  fixing  tn i s  partly  instinctive  approach  was  some 
".'O   -jrvj  r  t  -  odox  practice. 

Some  coun tc r theore t i ca 1  writing  does  not  describe 
particular  experiences   in  particular  schools,  but  discusses  ideas 
generally.     A  few  books  of  this  kind  deserve  special  introduction 
here  . 

Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Weingartr.er  both  taught  in 
public  s ' .    •  The  title  of  their  book ,     Teach  i ng  as  a  S  ubve  rs  j ve 
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*ct '  v'.:r'   V  ?  Jt?Sy  .    !*   /crv  rnucr,  :c  tne  point;   they  proceed  fror  the 
ass-~p:io~  :^dt  nosl  of  /.hat  usually  goes  or  in  schools  is 
positively  harmful   to  me  dev-iiopment  of  intelligence. 

As  *eli        making  an  attack  on  education  as   it  stands, 
Postman  and  Weingartner  build  a  theoretical  base  for  a  new  model 
of  education.     They  draw  upon   the  wr rk  cf  Korzybski,  Sapir,  and 
Whorf  in   linguistics,  and  on  McLuhan'r.  writing  obout  media,  to 
demonstrate   fit  science    ias  developed  new  ideas  about  man's  learn- 
ing and  understanding,    ideas  which  show  conventional  schools  to 
be    mistaken  -*nd  obsolete. 

They  have  specific  rv  romrnen  dot  i  oris  for  what  ought  to 
replace   tra  iticnal  «du. ation.     They  want  an  education  oased  on 
discussion,  not   lectures;  on  questions,  not  answers:  ort  the  people 
in   the  classroom,  not  on  a  curriculum.     They  give  do.?ens  of  sug- 
gestions  for  change,  at  all  different   levels   in  the  system,  from 
asking  a  class  "What's  "or:h  knowing?"  to  requiring  all  teachers 
of  Englis-    to  leach  nath  instead.     Some  of  these  suggestions, 
which  ttie  authors  conveniently   list,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix 
it   the  er.d  of  this  paper. 

Everett  Reimer  and  (van   I  1  1  i  ch  c-t  C1D0C   (Centro  Inter* 
.  .Itural   de  Documen t ac i on ) ,  tUe\r  center  in  Cuernzvaca,  Mexico, 
are  studying  modern   i ns t i t u t i on3 ,  especially  schools.     Retmer  f|S7l), 
in  School        Dead,  and  Mlich  (1970),     \  n  De-Schooling  Society,  have 
similar  criticis'  »  to  make  of  the  way  schools  work  in  our  society. 
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They  see  the  school   system  and  society  as  being  deeply  inter- 
twined, with  flaws  that  are  very  deep  and  common  to  both.  Thus, 
Reimer  argues  that  schools  are  more  successful  at  teaching  rote  behav- 
ior, respect  for  authority,  and  acceptance  of  meritocratic  ideas  than 
they  are  at  educati  .    ,iuman  beings.     And  this,  he  says,   is  the  real 
purpose  of  schools:     they  provide  a  class i ficatory  scheme  and  a 
ration         for  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 

There  is  a  ch i cken-and-egg  quality  to  this  vision:  the 
dehunanizing  and  author i tat i an  qualities  of  schools  derive  from  the 
needs  of  a  similarly  dehumanizing  and  authoritarian  society;  but  they 
also  help   the  society  take  that  regrettable  shape. 

If  this   is   true,    then   it  is  useless   to  think  of  attacking 
these  properties  of  schools  without  attacking  the  same  features  in 
the  larger  society.     What's  more,  one  ought  to  expect  fierce  resistance 
to  changes  that  threaten  the  society  at  large.     Reimer  argues  that 
work  in  schools  makes  sense  precisely  because  they  are  a  weak  point 
in  a  wider  system  of  which  he  disapproves. 

ThJ^  Book  \s_  Abou_t_  ichool^  (Repo,  1970)  is  a  collection  of 
articles  from  This  Magazine  Is  About  Schools.  This  Magazine  is 
published  in  Toronto.  It  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  outsiders,  radlca) 
thinkers  and  workers  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  it  is  more 
concerned  with  the  observable  realities  of  schools  and  children  than 
with  the  abstractions  of  "education."  Reading  it  is  a  startling  and 
refreshing  experience. 
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Th<s  b>.:-..;K.  contains  articles  ranging  from  "Childhood  in  an 
Indian  Village"  by  «  i  *  *-'ed  Pelletier  to  "The  Psychiatrist:     a  Police- 
nan  in  the  Schools, "by  Thomas  Szasz.     Other  mate    ial   that  has 
appeared  in  7~hi  s  Magaz  ?  ne  includes  the  original  publication  of  the 
notorious  "The  Student  as  Nigger,    by  Jerry  Farber. 

Charles  SMbernan  became  farrous  with  a  book  about  civil 
rights  crisis  in  Mississippi   and  the  South,  called  Crisis  j_n_  Bl ack 
and  Wh  i te . .  Af te  r  several  years  of  full-time  study  and  travel  con- 
cerning education,  he  published  Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  another 
significant  book.     In  over.*500  exhaustively-documented  pages, 
Silberman  discusses   the  proposition  that  most  schools  today  are 
failing  badly;     but  that  some  are  succeeding,  and  are  doing  so  in 
ways  that  other  schools  can  imitate.     He  also  discusses  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers   in  this  context. 

Silberman's  own  ideas  about  schools  are  provocative  and 
they  deserve  both  reading  and  discussion.     But  the  most  valuable 
thing  about  his  book  is  the  thoroughness  of  its  survey.     A  vast 
numbe  r  of  expe  riments   involving  new  d  i  rect  i  ons  in  teach  i  ng  are  brought 
together  here  under  one  cover;  and  the  people  who  are  doing  these 
things  are  given  a  good  opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves.  Some 
of  the  experiments  have  not  been  much  publicized  and  others,  like 
the  British  Infant  Schools,  are  widely  known.     Of  particular  inter- 
est Is  the  discussion  of  North  Dakota's  New  School   for  Behavioral 
Studies   in  Education,  a  wide-open  experiment  that  grew  out  of  a 
budget  crisis   in  a  low-population  state. 
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Peter  Knoblock  teaches  in  the  Special  Education  Department 
at  Syracuse  University.     His  work  is  characterized  less  by  a  stance 
of  opposition  to  things  as  they  are,  and  more  by  a  positive  thrust. 
Knoblock's  work  is   largely  concerned  with  applying  to  the  problems 
of  education  the  insights  and  practices  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  "Human  Potential  Movement/' 

Knoblock  represents,   in  this  paper,  a  whole  group  of 
countertheori sts  who  are  often  overlooked.     These  people  use 
theories  related  to  those  of  Maslow  and  the  "Third  Force"  in 
ps/chology;     many  of  their  methods  come  from  rgroups  and  group 
relations  laboratories.     They  concentrate  directly  on  human  ex- 
perience, and  on  maximizing  genuine  interactions  and  understanding 
between  people. 

Knoblock  and  Goldstein,   in  The  Lonely  Teacher,  give  a 
good  example  of  this  approach.     They  report  on  the  experience 
of  a  group  of  special  education  teachers  brought  together  to 
discuss  problems  and  experiences  from  their  teaching.  Character- 
istically, the  group  achieved  many  helpful   i ns i gh ts --t he  big- 
gest one  being  the  great  importance  of  the  loneliness  that  teachers 
face.     They  also  reported  that  the  greatest  value  of  their  meet- 
ings did  not  come  from  the  intellectual  product,  but  from  the 
interpersonal  experience  of  the  meetings  themselves. 
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COUNTERTHEORETICAL  INTERVENTIONS 


Part  I  of  this  paper  has  attempted  to  map  out  the 
theoretical  ground  occupied  by  coun tertheori s ts f  to  identify 
the  kinds  of  general  positions  they  take.     Part  N  has  Intro* 
duced  some  coun te r theor ists,  telling  us  who  they  are,  whe re 
they  work,  and  what  kinds  of  experiences  lie  behind  their 
ideas.     The  last  two  sections  of  the  paper  discuss  ideas  about 
spec i  f  i  c  p rob  1  ems  an  j  sit ua t i on s   in  school s . 

The  division  between  the  two  parts  is  somewhat 
arbitrary.     Part  IMA  might  be  called  "things  that  counter- 
theorists  worry  about;"    it  discusses  school  concerns  which  are 
not  easily  ope ra t i ona 1 i zed  into  suggestions  for  change.  Counter- 
theorists  have  done  things  about  these  issues;     issues  like 
racism,  teacher  personality,  and  emotions  in  the  classroom. 
And  they  hope  that  other  educators  wi 1  I ,  too.     But  for  these 
issues,  more  than  those  in  Part  1MB,  it   is  impossible  to 
write  anything  approaching  a  "recipe;"   those  who  wish  to  follow 
coun te r theore t i ca I   ideas  will  have  to  work  out  many  of  the  de~ 
tails  for  themselves. 


A. 


Issues  in  Education 


Teacher  Personality 

Many  writers  on  education  have  tried  to  devise 
techniques,  rules,  or  systems  of    teaching  which  are  "teacher- 
proof,"    The  assumption  behind  these  attempts   (explicit  or 
implicit)   is  that  there  are  things  that  a  teacher  should  do 
and  ways  that  he  should  act,  and  that  these  can  be  codified 
so  that  every  teacher  will  be  able  to  do  them  efficiently, 
without  letting  his  own  personality  get  in  the  way.  There 
may  be  a  conflict  between  teacher  role  and  teacher  personal- 
ity;    therefore,  a  clear  definition  of  what  teachers  are  supposed 
to  do  will  help  them  to  keep  their  teaching  behavior  relatively 
"uncontaminated"  by  personal   idiosyncrasies.   Ideally,  then, 
the  influence  of  teacher  personality  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
si ight. 

Most  countertheori sts  disagree,  on  both  counts.  For 
them,  teacher  personality  always  has  an  effect,  though  often  a 
bad  one.     Further,  teacher  personality  should  have  an  effect, 
preferably  a  good  one.    -Therefore,   it  is  important  to  get  hold 
of  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  who  will  have  helpful  personali- 
ties, rather  than  trying  to  "train  out"  the  effect  of  personality. 

Counrertheorists,  then,  think  that  aw  appropriate  person- 
ality is  legitimately  considered  an  important  qualification  for 
teaching.    Weingartner  and  Postman  suggest  requiring  "each 
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teacher  to  provide  some  sort  of  evidence  that  he  or  she  has 
had  a  loving  relationship  with  at  least  one  other  human  being. 
If  the  teacher  can  get  someone  to  say    'I   love  her  (or  him),' 
she  should  be  re ta i ned ...  spouses  need  not  be  excluded  from 
testifying        (Teaching  as  a  Subversive  Activity,  Weingartner 
and  Postman  t   ] 969) 

Coun te r theori s ts  say  that  teachers  shculd  see  their 
job  as  more  than  teaching  subject  matter.     The  job  includes 
being  a  model,  someone  to  look  up  to,  someone  to  identify  with. 
It's  part  of  the  role  whether  teachers  think  it  is  or  not; 
they'll  do  better  if  they're  conscious  of  it.     Like  Weingartner 
and  Postman,  William  GJasser  (in  School s  Wi thout  Failure)  holds 
that   it  matters  whether  teachers  care  about  the  children.  He 
says  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  caring  teacher  to  avoid  con- 
flict- ri dden ,  f a i 1 u re- th rea ten i ng  situations.     This  is  especial- 
ly important  in  the  primary  grades,  since  kids  spend  so  much 
time  with  their  teachers,  ard  are  so  emotionally  attached  to 
them. 

For  "disturbed"  children,  especially,  teachers  should 
see  emotional  changes  as  more  important  than  the  imparting  of 
i  n  te 1 1 ectual  w i  sdom. 

Coun te r theor i s ts  are  appalled  by  the  racist  and  other- 
wise bigoted  teachers  who  appear  in  the  bocks  of  countertheorlsts 
who  have  been  in  the  public  schools.     For  instance,  the  teachers 
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in  Kozol's  book  who  talk  about  "this  kind  of  children'1  (meaning 
black)   for  whom  different  treatment,  is  appropriate,  never  admit 
that  what  makes  a  child  "this  kind"  is  simply  skin  color.  And 
the  teacher  in  Kohl's  school  who  told  his  children  "You  are  animals 
And  the  administration  of  a  school    in  SMberman's  book,  which 
discouraged  a  black  student   from  trying  anything  ambitious, 

nearly   laughing  in  his   face--anH  u  u 

33  dL,e     and  then,  when  he  succeeded  in 

spite  of  them,  used  his  case  as  an  example  of  how  well  blacks 
could  do  in   their  system. 

No  one  will   recognize  himself  in  these  descriptions. 
But   the  problem  is   there,  hugely   important,  and  calling  f0r  as 
much  emphasis  as  It  can  get.     It  has  been  suggested  that  members  of 
minority  groups  should  judge  whether  teachers  are  prejudiced. 
The  existence  of  racism  is  well-known.     Less  widely 
recognized  or  documented,   is  s-xism.     For  example,  elementary 
school    readers  depict  little  girls  planning  to  be  nurses  or 
wives,  boys  planning  to  be  doctors;     mothers  who  do  nothing, 
and  fathers  who  work. 

Finally,  one  very  specific  suggestion  from  Herbert 
Kohl's  The  Ogen  Classroom:     treat  yourself  as  a  person  in  the 
classroom.     At  the  start  of  the  year,  don't  just  ask  the  children 
what  they  did  all  summer.     Tell   them  what  you  did  too,  who  you 
are,  and  what  you  like  doing.     And  let  that  be  a  precedent  for 
the   rest  of  the  year. 
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Grades 

Countertheor i sts  do  not  like  grades.     Nor  do  they  like 
required  courses,  required  attendance,  or  most  of  the  other  examples 
of  control    in  schools.     Some  of  them  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject 
than  do  others;     but  they  do  not  often  disagree  substantially- 

The  criticism  ;s  a  simple  and  familiar  one,  which  can  be 
found,  for  instance,   in  Stgwne rh i 1 1  or  Teaching  as  a  Subversive 
Activity,     Countertheori sts  complain  that  these  systems  of  control, 
which  are  intended  to  measure.,  enforce,  or  define  what  education  is, 
end  up  measuring  something  other  than  education.     They  draw  students 
away  from  the  real  process  of  education  by  rewarding  them  for  doing 
something  irrelevant  to  education. 

If  one  conceives  of  education  as  taking  place  within  the 
student,  it  is  easy  to  see  a  discrepancy  between  grades  and  learning. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  discrepancy,  grades  will   involve  some  injustice. 
But  the  problem  is  worse  than  that;     grades  are  not  just  an  informa- 
tive statement,  but  a  reward  system.     Consequently,  they  shape  the 
behavior  of  students.     Instead  of  seeking  to  learn  and  understand, 
students  may  cheat,  or  engage  in  blind  "answer-grabbing"  in  order  to 
get  good  grades. 
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The  rationale  for  required  courses   is   that  there  are 
some  things  everyone  ought  to  know  about,  and  that  taking  a 
course  wi!l  fill   this  need.     But.  sav  the  coun te rtheori s ts . 
such  courses  don't  work.     A  student  in  a  required  course  usual- 
ly does  not  try  to  learn,  but  to  pass;     and  usually  he  finds 
a  way  to  pass  without  learning  much .     What's  n*>re.  requirements 
perDetuate  the  notion  that  passing  courses  is  what  education 
is  all  about . 

Postman  and  Weingartner  say  that  requirements  are 
part  of  the  vaccination  theory  of  education:    when  you  have 
been  through  a  course,  you  have  "had"  it.  and  yoU  are  i^une 
from  having  to  "have"  it  again.     This  sounds  absurd,  but  ft  also 
sounds   like  the  way  most  schools  work. 

A  familiar  argument  is  that  grades  ere  needed  to  give  a 
student     information  or  to  reward  him  for  his  performance. 
Countertheorists  say  that  grades  measure  the  wrong  thf,g.  Some 
go  further.     Postman  and  Weingartner,  for  instance,  argue  that 
if  a  student  can't  tell  for  himself  how  he  is  doing,  the.,  he 
shouldn ' t  be  in  the  ciass . 

Grades  are   r)so  defended  as  performing  the  necessary 
function  of  evaluation:     employers,  other  schools,  etc..  need 
to  know  how  well   the  student  has  learned.     Many  countertheorists 
do  not  discuss  this  argument.     They  would  probably  say  that  if 
'evaluation  Is  necessary,  someone  other  than  the  teacher  should 
do  ft.     Evaluation  should  be  based  on  task  performance  rather 
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tnan  classroom  behavior.     Re  liner  says  that  grades,  credits,  and 
degrees  do  not  measure  anything  that  natters,  but  that  they  ssrve 
a  ^unction  in  pretending  to  measure  rhese  things.     Such  credentials 
serve  as  a  justification  for  the  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  and 
Dower   in  our  society.     Hence,  he  opposes  any  educational  evaluation 
system  even  if  it  does  not  intrude  harmfully  into  the  lear  ing  pro- 
cess  in  the  classroom.     (A  direct  test  of  ability  to  perform  on  a 
job  is  another  matter.) 

What  would  countertheori s ts  do  about  grades?    The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  scanty.     Some  counterthecrists  do  not  dis- 
cuss it  at  all.     The  ghetto  teachers  have  more  urgent  problem?. 
Ashtsn-Warner f  Dennison,  and  Grossman,  work  in  environments  with- 
out grades.     But  beyond  that  is  a  political  problem:     socie  of  the 
grading  innovations  that  teachers  have  introduced  have  to  be  kept 
quiet  because  of  disapproval   from  higher-ups.     So  it  :s  not  a  well- 
researched  subject. 

Postman  and  Weingartner  (1969)  call  for  abolishing  grades; 
less  emphatically,  John  Holt  agrees.     This  is  hard  to  do  in  itself. 
What's  more,   like  some  other  suggestions   it  leads  straight  into 
difficulties   that  call  for  wid^r  systemic  change.     Without  grades, 
students  could  distribute  their  energy  among  courses  as  they 
pleased,  without  fearing  negative  sanctions.     They  might  do  so 
little  in  some  courses  that  it  would  be  silly  tc  say  they  were 
"taking"  those  courses  at  all.     Soon  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
a  "course"  is   in  the  first  place. 
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Some  changes  cone  more  easily.     Professor  Arthur  Pearl 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  suggests  that  deadlines  on  work  ought 
to  be  abolished.     This  would  create  a  grading  system  of  "pass"  or 
"haven't  passed  yet."    A  student  would  be  allowed  to  do  his 
work  over  as    long  a  period  as  he  wished,  without  penalty. 

A  milder  version  of  the  same  thing   is  the 'pass-no  pass" 
system,  whicn  rejects  the  idea  that  to  attempt  a  course  without 
succeeding  is  worse  than  not  trying  it-which   is  what  failing  grades 
imply.     Under  "pass-no  pass,"  a  course  not  passed   is  not  recorded. 
This  can  be  done  without  abolishing  deadlines. 

Many  teachers,  especially  in  public  schools,  do  not 
have  the  freedom  to  make  these  changes.     There  are  others,  which 
can  be   implemented  in  one  classroom.     Nearly  all   call   for  some 
audacity. 

Pearl  describes  an  option  which  he  gives  his  students: 
"In  my  classes,  students  can  always  ask  for  a  sample  of  ten  stu- 
dents to  be  drawn  at  random  to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  their 
grievances-either  about  task,  to  be  performed  or  evaluation  of 
the  worth  of  those  tasks."     To  do  this,   a  teacher  has  to  have 
faith  that  he  and  his  students  have  substantially  the  same  goals 
in  mino.     For   instance.  Pearl  would  be  disconcerted   if  a  jury  he.d 
tw.t  each  student  should  judge  what   is  worth  doing  for  him, 
and  therefore,   no  work  can  be  required. 
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The  following  four  method*  of  handling  grades  were 
trietf  in  Psychology  101  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  among 
other  places.  Results  were  hard  to  evaluate.  Students  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  other  classes,  with  usual  pressures  to 
produce.  This  may  have  served  to  distort  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  allotted  for  the  psychology  course. 

The  contract  system.     teacher  and  student  negotiate 
a  contract  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  about  how  he  is  to  be 
graded.     He  may  choose  one  of  a  set  of  alternatives   the  teacher 
presents,  or  he  :s   free  to  write  his  own.     There  is  room  for 
discussion  of  the  grade  at  the  end  of  the  term.     But  it  «s 
clear  from  the  beginning  who  has   the  final  power  to  decide  the 
g  rade  . 

Uni  form  grading.     a  teacher  can  remove  the  question 
of  grades  from  classroom  performance  by  announcing  uniform 
grades  at  the  outset:     usually  all  A's,  sometimes  all  B's. 
There  is  nothing  subtle  about  this  system.     The  teacher  who 
uses   it  must  be  prepared  to  stick  to  it.     He  should  expect  some 
students  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  do  no  work  at  all. 

Student  grading.     there  are  two  variations.  Students 
may  grade  themselves,   in  which  case,  again,  some  will  take 
advantage  of  the  system.     Or  they  may  grade  each  other.  This 
lets   the  teacher  avoid  discomfort,  but  it  may  make  Students 
more  tense  about  grades  than  be  fore -^spec  i  a  I  1  y  since  they 
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usually  must  stay  near  some  pre-assigned  average,  and  hence 
are  competing  with  each  other. 

A- incomplete.     A  teacher  may  expect  every  stude-t  to 
earn  an  A,  and  leave  his  qrade  at  "incomp' 

done  it.     This  avoids  unequal  grades  w  ;  )rds 
It  also  angers  students  who  don't  want  i.,  ..ark. 

No  system  of  reform-within-one-classroom  is  very 
satisfactory.    One  reason  is  that  grades  continue  to  be  a 
genuine  tool   for  the  acquisition  of  goods  and  status  outside 
the  classroom.     One  teacher  cannot  remove  the  power  that  grades 
possess.      But  some  of  these  systems  can  make  the  classroom  less 
threatening  by  making  grading  less  mysterious  and  more  predictabh 
to  students. 


Emot i ons 

Children  and  teachers  are  all  people  with  emotions. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  >ut  not  everyone  thinks  that  emotions 
deserve  special  attention  in  the  classroom  educational  process. 
Countertheorists  generally  think  they  do.    Whatever  -  ,acher 
wants  to  do,  emotions  are  involved;     if  she  doesn't  deal  with 
them  they  may  get  in  the  way.     But,  even  more,  for  philosophical 
reasons:    emotions  are  seen,  not  just  as  a  complicating  factor 
encountered  while  pursuing  education,  but  as  a  big  part  of 
what  education  is  about. 
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It  is  particularly  clear  in  schools  for  disturbed  chil- 
dren that  out-of-control  emotions  are  obtrusive.     Teachers  have 
to  decide  how  to  handle  them.     The  staff  at  Herbert  Grossman's 
school  decided  that  urgent  emotional  growth  had  priority  over 
academic  learning.     Thus,  when  kids  were  too  upset  to  function 
well   in  class,  teachers   looked  for  chance^   to  taK     ooul  what 
going  on  emotionally,   instead  of  just  trying  *      .a1-      -em  MJn 
enough  to  go  ahead  with  the  lesson.    The  same  thing  happened  in 
Dennison's  First  Street  School,     In  both  schools,  the  exceptionally 
low  student-teacher  ratio  facilitated  attention  to  emotions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Advancement  School   introduced  psycho- 
logical   learning  techniques  as  a  major  part  of  Its  curriculum, 
Described  by  Farnum  Gray,   In  an  article  in  Radical  School  Re- 
form (Gross  and  Gross,  1969),  this  school   taught  underachieving 
students,  many  of  them  black.     It  was  assumed  that  these  students 
did  not  function  well   in  schools  because  schools  were  not  the  thing 
that  mattered  to  them  especially  emotional  concerns  about  authority, 
family,  race,  and  violence.     Therefore,  teachers  employed  encounter 
group  techniques,  game-playing,  and  other  devices  to  open  up  these 
difficult  subjects  for  discussion 

For  example,  after  some  play-acting  around  the  subject 
of  aggression,  the  teacher  introduced  a  new  "game." 
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George   (the  teacher)   told  the  group: 

New  task.     Think  of  something  that  you're  afraid  of 
Now  become  specific  in  your  head.  Specifically 
You  must  come  up  here  and  show  us  fear.     Now  concen- 
trate specifically  on  what  you  could  be  afraid  0f . 

Now  wait  a  minute;  that's  only  half  the  job.  Some- 
time, while  one  person's  up  here  being  afraid  of 
something,   I  will  go  to  somebody  else  and  tap  him 
on  the  shoulder.     His  job   is   t,  Oo  up  and  help  the 
person  who  is  afraid-help  >■  n>  be  afraFd 

(Gross  and  Gross,   1969,  p." 

Once  these  critical   suL  ,t  wfth  open)yi 

teachers  at  the  school   found  that  the,   ,   jid  not  only  lead  the 
boys   to  change  personally,  but  also  that  teaching   in  conven- 
tional subjects  came  more  easily. 

The  kind  of  teaching  which  uses  techniques  drawn 
from  activities   like  encounter  gr0UpS,   requires  risk-taking 
and  p-r^nal    involvement  from  the  teacher      The  negative  and 
violent  feelings  of  students  are  seen  as  a  block  to  their 
functioning,  as  something  to  be  alleviated  by  whatever  tech- 
niques will  do  the  job.     But  often  these  feelings  are  a  legi- 
timate response  to  oppression.     Perhaps  they  should  not  be  dis- 
solved, but  steered  into  action.     Students  are  hurt   if  they  are 
paralyzed  by  their  feelings.     They  are  also  hurt   if  teachers 
try  to  smooth  away  feelings  without  changing  the  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the  feeling.     And  of  course  if  the  situation  re- 
mains unchanged,   the  feelings  will  come  back,  as  Kohl   found  out 
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in  Harlem  (36  Chi Idren) . 

Richard  Jones,    ( 1 9^8) ,   in  his  book.  Fantasy  and  Feel i ng 
in  Education,  discusses  how  to  bring  emotional  concerns  into  more 
conventional  educational  material.     His  methods  are  designed 
to  be  used  with  co  rse  material  about  social  sciences,  and  for 
contrast,  he  compares  with  methods  advocated  by  Jerome  Bruner, 
whom  he  considers  one-sided. 

One  of  Jon*-  1    '     '         '■    nc:  examples  concerns  a  com 
on  Eskimos.     This  t«        '*  ■■    Jrse  taught  at  a  wU- 

to-do  white  school   in  Massachusetts,  with  materials  specially 
prepared  by  experts  in  the  field,  to  help  students  think  like 
anthropologists.     In  showing  how  widely  different  customs  are 
derived  from  similar  human  needs,  it  described  how  the  Nets  1 1 i k 
Eskimos  slaughtered  animals  for  food  and  skins.     It  also  described 
the  occasional  practice  of  geronticide  and  female  infanticide  under 

hard  condi  t  i  ons . 

Jones  felt  that  students  were  put  in  a  bind  by  treating 
these  emotional   things  in  a  very  intellectual  way.     He  proposed 
that  students  should  talk  about  their  feelings  while  watching 
the  bloody  ki  1 1 ing  of  an  animal ,.  or  whi le  hearing  about  how  a 
baby  might  be  left  to  die  of  exposure.    When  a  teacher  did  this, 
she  got  a  lively  response --and  not  a  frightening  one,  Both 
she  and  Jones  felt  that  the  students,  when  they  didn't  have  to 
bottle  up  their  strong  emotional   response  to  what  they  were  learning, 
were  better  able  to  respond  to  the  intellectual  content.  Even 
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more  important  to  Jones,   they  also  took  the  course  more  seriously, 
being  aware  that  they  were  really  discussing  other  human  beings. 
Only  by  contrasting  their  own  feelings  of  revulsion  with  the 
feelings  of  an  Eskimo  at  the  bloody  death  of  a  walrus--his 
only  source  of  food -did  they  really  achieve  the  original 
objective  of  the  course, 

Herbert  Kohl  and  James  Herndon  both  ran   into  a  surprise 
in  teaching  their  ghetto  kids.     By  accident,  they  began  talking 
about  fairy  tales.     In  both  casr  t  of  their  students  had  not 

heard  some  of  the  most  familiar  stories.    Although  they  were 
"too  old"  for  such  stories,   they  responded  to  them  powerfully, 
Herndon  found  that. filling  in  this  gap  was  worth  doing  for  its 
own  sake,  but  also  that  play-readings  of  Cinderella  generated 
some  of  the  most  exciting  intellectual  discussions  of  his 
teaching  year. 

Much  of  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner 's  book  Teacher  is  about 
emotions  in  the  classroom.     It  is  plain  that  her  own  emotions  and 
those  of  her  pupils  play  a  fundamental  part  in  her  method  of 
teaching.     She  says,  "I  see  the  mind  of  a  five-year-old  as  a 
volcano  with  two  vents:     des t ruct i veness  and  creat iveness .  -Vd 
I  see  that  to  the  extent  that  we  widen  the  creative  channel,  we 
atrophy  the  destructive  one.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  since  these 
words  of  the  key  vocabulary  (her  method  of  teaching  reading,  dis- 
cussed later)  are  no  less  than  the  creations  of  the  dynamic  life 
itself,   they  course  out  through  the  creative  channel,  making  their 
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contribution  to  the  drying  up  of  the  destructive  vent  (Teacher, 
pp.  29-30). " 

In  his  book  The  Lonely  Teacher,  Peter  Knoblock  focuses 

on  another  emotional   issue:     the  er.iutional  needs  of  teachers.  The 
group  of  teachers  with  whom  Knoblock  met,  found  that  thay  all 
experience  a  powerful,  draining  sense  of  loneliness.    When  they 
had  too  little  interaction,  too  little  support  and  approval 
from  colleagues  or  administrators,  they  found  that  their 
teaching  was  disrupted  by  their  needs  for  approval  and  support 
from    the     students,  and  in  some  cases  their  lives  at  home 
suffered  from  their  emotional  fatigue. 

Knoblock's  book  talks  about  how  teachers  can  help 
themselves  in  this  situation.     In  part,  they  can  set  up  patterns 
of  interaction  that  reduce  the  amount  of  loneliness  they  carry 
into  their  classrooms.     In  part,  they  can  make  some  kinds  of 
expression  of  their  own  emotions  and  needs  more  legitimate  and 
less  disruptive  in  classes.     His  discussion  is  insightful  and 
helpful,  but  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  making  i,f  recipes 
for  other  teachers. 

Countertheorists  discuss  emotion  In  the  classroom  using 
different  terms,  but  without  much  disagreement.    AH  would  agree 
that  emotions  belong  in  the  classroom,  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered legitimate.    They  concede  that  there  is  some  risk  in- 
volved, that  some  emotions  will  be  unpleasant  ones.     But  they  see 
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the  denial  of  emotions       be\nn  destructive  and  unnecessary. 
They  do  expect  that  the     win    e  more  good  times  than  bad 
t  imes . 
Rel evance 

Everyone  agrees  that  education  should  be  relevant. 
The  difficulty  Is  in  making  this  cliche  come  alive,  in  giving 
it  specific  and  concrete  meaning. 

For  example,  In  Schools  Without  Fai lure,  Glasser 
describes  how  he  jsked      jla.sroom  full  of  students  to  name 
something  other  than  schoolbooks  that  they  had  read.  None  of  them 
could.    When  Glasser  pointed  out  a  comic  book  and  commented  that 
what  the  owner  probably  did  with  It  was  to  read  it,  the  children 
were  dumbfounded.    They  had  not  realized  that  the  thing  called 
"readirVg"  :hat  they  did  in  school  was  connected  with  what  they 
did  with  comic  books,  or  signs,  or  cereal  boxes.  Obviously 
their  schools  did  not  seem  very  relevant  to  them. 

The  most  electrifying  moment  in  Kozol's  Death  at  an 
EajJX  Age  occurred  on  the  day  that  Kozol  brought  in  a  book  by 
Langston  Hughes,  and  read  poetry  from  it.     First,  there  was  the 
physical  existence  of  a  book  with  a  black  man  or;  the  cover;  this 
was  new,  and  intensely  meaningful  to  many  students  in  the  class 
who  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before.     Second,  there  was  the 
relevant  subject  matter  of  the  poems.     It  Is  clear  from  Kozol's 
description  that  hearing  the  poetry  made  his  students  interested 
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(Teacher,  1963). 

And  the  same  lesson  comes  from  a  different  setting,  peasant 
communities  in  northeast  Brazil,  where  Paolo  Freire  found  that  he 
could  teach  literacy  to  peasants  in  six  weeks.     He  did  it  by 
teaching  them  about  the  society  that  oppressed  them,  and  by  help- 
ing them  see  literacy  as  a  tool  for  changing  their  situation.  The 
same  peasants  appeared  untrichable  r*'  riny     ther  means. 

Ail  oi    these  exampl es --espec i a  1 1 y  that  of  Frei re--suggest 
that  the  deadness  and  lack  of  relevance  of  much  teaching  is  not 
because  most  teachers  and  educators  just  lack  imagination.  It 
may  be  that  the  subjects  which  are  most  meaningful   to  people  are 
the  same  subjects  that  threaten  our  present  social  order.    This  is 
particularly  true  if  people  have  an  immediate  need  to  make  radical 
changes  in  their  society.     In  the  case  of  Freire,  the  peasants 
were  existing  at  the  lowest  level  of  survival   in  our  hemisphere. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  Freire  found  himself  kicked  out  of  the 
country . 

Postman  and  Weingartner  (1969)  recommend  that  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  simply  MWhat's  worth  knowing?"    To  do  this  pro- 
perly is  difficult,  because  it  means  trying  to  escape  the  mind-set 
imposed  by  established  education.    Thus,   it  is  cheating  to  ask  your 
self,  "Well,  why  is  history  worth  knowing?    And  what  about  math?" 
The  question  should  be  asked  as  if  schools  and  curriculum  did  not 
already  exist,  as  if  you  are  faced  with  the  task  of  defining 
what  schools  should  do  with  children,   in  order  to  help  them  become 
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effect! ve  adul ts . 

The  reader  is  invited  to  undertake  to  answer  this 
question  for  himself.  Anyone  who  wants  to  know  how  Postman 
and  Welngartner  answered  the  question  will   f  r -  '  of  the 

answers   in  an     ..pendi     at   in.,  end  ot   this  p«jf^  ,  . 
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in  the  written  word  as  neve-  The.       -/  that  written 

words  cou  I  d  c :  tok  to  therc  1  n  ■  o  •  ns  ~~and  more,  (;* 

they  c«<jio  t;e  written  by  iJjck  peor  iv. 

Kozol's  description  of  his  fellow  teachers  and  of  the 
administration  show  why  this  sort  of  violation  of  the  prescribed 
curriculum  got  him  fired.     The  Boston  school  system  appears 
divided  between    'liberals, *  who  wish  black  people  weren't  black 
(poor  things)  and  would  rather  not  talk  about  the  whole  subject, 
and,  on  the    >ther  hand,  the   'racists,1  who  simply  don't  feel  that 
black  people  were  worth  worrying  about.     Neither  viewpoint 
gives  rise  to  teaching  techniques  that  are  relevant  to  black 
peop 1 e . 

There  are  striking  examples  of  what  happens  when 

teachers  encourage  students  to  write  about  things  relevant 

to  themselves.     Herbert. Kohl   (36  Chi Idren ,  1967)  asked 

his  kids  to  write  about  the  blocks  where  they  lived.  They 

came  a  1 i  ve : 

I   live  on  117  Street,  between  Madison  and 
5th  Avenue.     All  the  bums  live  around  here. 
But  the  truth  is  they  don't  live  here  they 
Just  hang  around  the  street.     All  the  kids 
call   It  "Junky's  Paradise."    Because  there 
is  no  cops  to  stop  them.     I  wish  that  the  cops 
would  come  around  and  put  all  the  bums  out 
of  the  block  and  put  them  in  jail  all  their 
life.     I  would  really  like  it  very  much  If  they 
would  improve  my  neighborhood.     I  don't  even 
go  outside  to  play  because  of  them.     I  just 
play  at  the  center  or  someplace  else.  (p.A8) 

Just  as  intense  is  the  writing  of  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner 1 

students,  when  they  write  about  their  own  lives  in  a  Maori  Vlllag 
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B.  Proposals  for  Change 

The  following  section  Is  the  "how  to  do  it"  section 
of  the  paper.     Here  specific  ways  to  teach  or  to  change  things  are 
grouped  by  topic.     The  reader  can  compare  different  ways  of  doing 
thing-,  each  coming  from  a  different  countertheorlst . 

Actual   interventions  are  presented,  rather  than  general 
discussions  of  philosophy  or  education.     For  Instance,  you  will  not 
find  discussions  of  John  Holt's  view  of  what  "good  learners"  are  like, 
or  Postman  and  Weingartners 1  descriptions  of  how  children  work.  You 
will  find  descriptions  of  various  methods  for  teaching  reading  and 
wr  i  ting* 

The  organization  by  topics  gives  a  fragmented  character 
to  the  discussion;  for  some  writers,   it  Is  quite  difficult  to  under- 
stand their  total  message  without  reading  their  Ideas  together,  and 
of  a  piece.     Some  of  the  suggestions  cannot  be  Implemented  bft-by- 
bft;  or,  they  lose  some  of  their  character  If  they  are.     Hence,  I 
repeat  Rousseau's  warning  in  the  Preface  to  Emlle,  which  SMberman 
also  quotes    (Crisis  in  the  Classroom.  1970,  p. 4); 

People  are  always  telling  me  to  make  PRACTICAL 
suggestions.     You  might  as  well  tell  me  to  sug- 
gest what  people  are  doing  already,  or  at  least  to 
suggest  improvements  which  may  be  incorporated  with 
the  wrong  methods  at  present  In  use* 

Thus  a  reader  who  likes  an  idea  ought  to  follow  it  to  its  source, 
and  to  learn  what  kind  of  program  for  change  the  idea  originated* 
Read  inq 

If  any  academic  subject  is  central  to  the  schooling 
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process --«spec  is)  ly  for  students  who  have  trouble  in  school  — 
that  subject  is  reading.    When  a  book  is  written  to  attack  school  s 
tor  ineffectiveness,   it  is  called  Why  Johnny  Can't  Read.  Contro- 
versies rage  about  the  relative  merit  of  phonetic  vs.  look-see 
methods  of  teaching.     So  many  students  seem  stymied  by  reading  , 
that  massive  searches  are  launched  for  sources  of  organic 
difficulties  to  explain  the  problem--in  as  many  as  thirty  per 
cent  of  all  children.'     To  all   this  William  Hull  answers  that 
teaching  is  to  blame.     "If  we  taught  children  to  speak,  they'd 
n^ver  learn    (Holt,  196A)-" 

Countertheorists  have  some  very  concrete  plans  for 
how  reading  can  be  taught  more  effectively.     One  of  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  developed  and  described  by  Sylvia  Ashton- 
Warner,  called  organ  i  c  read!  ng .   1 1  ~i  s  used  in  one  form  or  another 
by  several  countertheorists. 

Ash  ton-Warner  began  her  innovative  work  in  teaching 
reading  when  she  found  that   the  regular  "Janet  and  John"  reading  books 
were  Impossibly  inappropriate  for   her  Maori  children,    She  used 
organic—reading  In  conjunction  with  the  regular  books,  to  help 
link  Maori  and  white  culture;     but  there  Is  no  reason  it  must 
be  liml ted  In  thi  s  way , 

Organic  reading  starts  with  the  assumption  that  kids 
should  learn  to  read  the  words  that  matter  to  them.  Ashton- 
Warner,   in  her  book  Teacher  (1963  .  p^3)  describes  the  process 
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I  call  a  child  to  me  and  ask  her  what  she  wants. 
She  may  ask  for  'socks1  and  I  print  it  large  on 
a  card  with  her  name  written  quickly  in  the 
corner  for  my  own  use.    She  watches  me  print 
the  word  and  says  it  as  I  print,  then  '  give 
it  to  her  to  take  back  to  the  mat  and  trace  the 
characters  with  her  finger  and  finally  replace 
it  in  the  cover  nearby.     I  call  them  one  by  one 
until  each  child  has  a  new  word. 

The  word  Is  treated  as  a  physical  thing,  which  the  child  is 
able  to  possess.    Each  word  appears  on  its  own  card,  Mand  if 
you  saw  the  condition  of  these  tough  little  cards  the  next  morning 
you'd  know  why  they  need  to  be  of  tough    cardboard  or  heavy  drawing 
paper  rather  than  thin  paper  (Teacher,  1 963  ) 

The  words  that  the  child  chooser  to  learn--0r.  to  ,Jriave,u- 
are  called  his  Key  Vocabulary,  and  they  aren't  much  like  the  words 
In  the  standard  reading  books.     Instead  of  being  bland,  simple 
words  that  appear  a  lot  in  English  usage,  or  wordi  that  resemble 
each  other  phonetically,  these  words  are  full  of  life,  full  of 
excitement,   love,  and  fear.    As  Ashton-Warner  sees  It,  people  act 
in  two  modes,  and  most  words  in  the  Key  Vocabulary  belong  to  one 
or  the  other,  to  lpve  (creativity)  or  to  fear  (des t ruct I veness) ,  The 
example  she  gives  are  vivid  ones:    ghost,  Mommy,  Daddy,  spider, 
police,  kill,  butcher,  knife,  kiss,  love,  dance,  darling,  beer... 
She  teaches  these  words  as    'one-look  words  ,  '    A  child  Is  presumed 
to  know  a  word  forever,  once  he  has  It  on  his  card.     If  sometime 
later  he  doesn't  know  It,  the  card  is  thrown  away;   it  wasn't  time 
for  him  to  learn  that  word  yet,  no  use  pushing  It. 
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Teaching  in  America,  Ash ton-Warne r  found  that  children 
did  not  begin  with  the  same  vivid  words  as  in  New  Zealand; 
instead,  they  were  interested  in  dogs,  cats,  friends'  names, 
and  objects.     She  tound  also  that  they  often  learned  by 
phrases,  or  pairs  of  words,   instead  of  single  words.  The 
methods  did  not  change,  but  the  experience  of  using  them  did. 
"he  felt  herself  working  "from  the  outside  in"  with  American 
children,  working  closer  to  their  inner  selves,  while  with 
Maori  children  It  went  "from  inside  out."    The  children 
made  the  i  r  persona  1 i  t  i  es  fe 1 t--and  they  1  earned , 

That  is  Ashton-Warner ' s  method:     to  teach  the  words  that 
children  want  to  know,  and  to  do  i t  by  giving  them  the  words  on 
individual  cards.     But  she  has  more  to  say  about  what  happens  In 
the  classroom. 

Children  teach  each  other  their  words;     they  sit  in  pairs 
and  show  them  to  each  other,  and  test  each  other.     The  teacher 
tests  them,  too,  and  keeps  track  of  each  child's  pile  of  words. 
She  discards  ones  that  he  forgets,  and  when  his  pile  gets  too 
big,  she  discards  some  of  the  ones  he's  had  the  longest.  And 
when  he's  learned  enough,  he  goes  on  to  the  next  group.  He 
should  know  "at  least  forty  words.. .but  promotion  depends  not 
on  the  amount  of  intake  but  the  rate  of  intake." 

The  method  becomes  a  little  more  complex,  as  reading  and 
writing  are  combined.     The  description  of  children  writing,  then 
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reading  each  other's  work,  will  be  described  in  the  Wri  ting 

section  of  this  paper. 

Other  authors  who  have  set  out  to  apply  Ashton-Warner 's 
ideas  to  their  own  teaching     . eport  that  the  method  works.  This 

is  true,  for  example,   in  Dennison's  book,  and  in  a  report  on  the 

Boardman  school   in  Boston   (Radical  School  Reform).     The  methods 

used  in  some  British  Infant  Schools'-a  very  diverse  set  of 

schools~~are  similar. 

One  other  countertheorlst  has  developed  independently  a 

method  which  is  quite  similar  in  its  immediate  mechanics,  but 
worlds  away  in  the  context  in  which  it  is  practiced.     Paolo  Freire, 

is  the  Brazilian  who  worked  with  the  dirt-poor  peasants  of  north- 
east Brazil,  before  he  was  deported  for  his  effectiveness. 

Instead  of -Maori  children,  Freire  worked  with  adult  peasants. 
But  the  method,  which  he  calls  "dialogic  education,"  is  similar. 
The  main  point  is  to  teach  the  words  that  are  uppermost  in  the 
students'  minds  and  hear  ts  "Frei  re  calls  them  "generative 
words."    Further,  Freire  calls  for  education  in  which  students 
and  teachers  learn,  discuss,  and  change  together. 

The  words  that  Freire's  Brazilians  chose  to  learn  were  not 
the  same  as  Ash ton-Wa rner ' s  Key  vocabularies.     They  were  words 
like  these:     land,   landlord,  rent,  food,  and  police-political 
words,  words  that  led  to  action,  and  trouble  for  the  status  quo. 
How  much  of  this  difference  in  content  flows  from  Freire's  dif- 
ferent students,  and  how  much  from  the  different  teachers,    |s  hard 
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to  say. 

Freire  reports  that  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  peasants  in  a  place 
could  learn  to  read  in  six  weeks,  using  this  method.     Further,  he 
says  that  learning  to  read  is  part  of  a  circular  process:     for  a 
peasant  to  read,  he  must  change  himself  and  his  life;     to  do  these 
things,  it  is  necessary  that  he  learn  to  read.    That  is  why  it  is 
essential  that  the  process  be  carried  on  in  self-directing  groups 
of  people  who  knew  each  other,  live  in  similar  ways,  and  can  help 
each  other  make  these  momentous  changes. 
Wri  ti  ng 

The  general  statements  that  countertheorists  make  about  • 
writing  are  similar  to  those  they  make  about  reading.    But  they 
have  some  spec! f i c  ideas  and  experiences  that  are  well  worth 
report  i  ng . 

For  instance,  Kohl,  in  36  Ch i 1 dren ,  let  children  write  things 
that  were  entirely  private.    He  gave  out  notebooks  that  no  one, 
including  the  teacher,  could  look  into  without  permission.  The 
sense  of  real  ownership  which  this  created  apparently  helped 
awake  interest  in  writing.    And  Kohl  found  that  kids  did  quite 
a  lot  of  writing.    They  shewed  it  to  him,  to  each  other,  and 
even  wanted  to  publish  some  of  it.     It  was  much  better  writing  than 
anything  they  had  done  under  other  conditions. 

Ashton-Warner ' s  method  is  different.     Her  students'  writing  was 
not  private;    she  walked  around  while  they  were  writing,  to  cor- 
rect and  criticize.    Then  she  had  them  read  to  each  other.     But  she 
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confined  corrections  to  technical  questions,  of  spelling,  legibility, 
and  the  like.     The  content  was  none  of  her  concern.     Her  students, 
too,  wrote  lively  stories,  about  their  real   lives.     Perhaps  this 
method  worked  so  well  for  them  because  they  were  younger  than 
Kozol's  students,  not  yet  turned  off  to  the  school's  version  of 
literacy;  perhaps  her  personality  helped.     With  young  students, 
she  has  used  it  successfully  in  both  New  Zealand  and  America. 

One  final  example  is  Herndon's  experience  with  s 1 ambooks . 
In  the  ghetto  school  where  Herndon  taught  (The  Way  It  Spozed  To  Be, 
1968),  there  was  a  season  for  slambooks,   like  the  season  f^>r  marbles 
in  Tarkington's  Pen  rod  books.     Every  student  made  a  slambook— a  book 
with  a  page  devoted  to  every  kid  in  the  class,  on  which  other  kids 
could  write  comments  and  instead  of  signing  their  comments  , 
they  were  identified  by  a  code  known  on*y  by  the  book's  owner.  A 
lot  of  excitement  surrounded  reading  comments  and  finding  out  who 
wrote  them. 

Al i   this  was  spontaneous,  and  officially  forbidden.  Teachers 
made  great  efforts  to  stamp  out  slambooks.     Herndon  did  not.  He 
compared  the  e 1 abora te. accu ra te  sentences  he  found  in  a  slambook 
with  the  stumbling,  careless-  efforts  kids  made  on  written  assign- 
ments.    It  appears  that  teachers  in  his  school  were  trying  to 
stamp  out  an  effective  vehicle  for  literary  expression,  and  to 
introduce  some  very  distasteful  ones  instead. 
Math  and  Science 

The  general   recommendations  that  coun te rtheor i s ts  make  about 
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education  apply  to  math  teaching  as  well.     Teachers  should  make 
the  subject  concrete,  alive,  responsive  to  the  particular  needs 
and  interests  of  the  students  and  soon.     The  specific  discussions 
of  how  to  do  it  are  somewhat  sparse,  and  tend  to  be  centered 
around  the  use  of  teaching  materials. 

The  most-favored  materials  for  math  appear  to  be  the 
Cuisenaire  rods >     These  are  wooden  rods  of  differing  lengths, 
and  colors  which  correspond  with     *ei r  lengths.     Their  cross 
section  is  about  1  cm.  by  1  cm.  and  lengths  go  from  1  cm.  to  10  cm. 
With  them,  children  can  learn  many  arithmetical  principles.  John 
Holt's  How  Children  Fafj  (W,  pp.  123-1  36),  gives  an  unforget- 
table description  of  how  Dr.  C,  Gattegno  used  these  rods  in  teaching 
a  class  of  retarded  children. 

With  no  formalities  or  preliminaries,  no  icebreaking 
or  jollying  up,  Gattegno  went  to  work.     It  will  help 
you  see  more  vividly  what  was  going  on  if,  providing 
you  have  rods  at  hand,  you  actually  do  the  operations 
I  wi 1 1  describe.     First  he  took  two  blue  (9)  rods, 
and  between  them  put  a  dark  green  (6),  so  that  between 
the  two  blue  rods  and  above  the  dark  green  there  was 
an  empty  space  3  cm.   long.     He  said  to  the  group,  "Make 
one  like  this."    They  did.     Then  he  said,  "Now  find 
the  rod  that  will  just  fill  up  that  space."     I  don't 
know  how  the  other  children  worked  on  the  problem; 
I  was  watching  the  dark-haired  boy.     His  movements 
were  spasmodic,  feverish.    When  he  had  picked  a  rod 
out  of  the  pile  in  the  center  of  the  table,  he  could 
hardly  stuff  it  in  between  his  blue  rods.  After 
several   trials,  he  anc?  the  othars  found  that  a  light 
green  (3)  rod  would  fill  the  space. 

Then  Gattegno,  holding  his  blue  rods  at  the  upper  end, 
shook  them,  so  that   *fter  a  t\t  the  dark  green  rod 
fell  out,     Then  he  turned  the  i'ods  over,  so  that  now 
there  was  a  6  cm.  space  '/Jhere  the  dark  green  rod  had 
formerly  been.     He  asked  the  class  to  do  the  same. 
They  did.     Then  he  asked  them  to  find  the  rod  that 
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would  fill  that  space.     Did  they  pick  out  of  the 
pile  the  dark  green  rod  that  had  just  come  out  of 
that  space?    Not  one  did.     Instead,  more  trial  and 
error.     Eventually,  they  all  found  that  the  dark 
green  rod  was  needed. 

Then  Gattegno  shook  his  rods  so  that  the  light  green 
fell  out,     leaving  the  original  empty  3  cm.  space,  and 
turned  them  again  so  that  the  empty  space  was  uppei — 
most.    Again  he  asked  the  children  to  fill  the  space, 
and  again,  by  trial  and  error,  they  found  the  needed 
light  green  rod.     As  before,  it  took  the  dark-haired 
boy  several  trials  to  find  the  right  rod.  These 
trials  seemed  to  be  completely  haphazard. 

Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  Gattegno  went  through 
this  cycle  at  least  four  or  five  times  before 
anyone  was  able  to  pick  the  needed  rod  without 
hesitation  and  without  trial  and  error.    As  I 
watched,  I  thought,  "What  must  it  be  like  to  have 
so  little  idea  of  the  way  the  world  works,  so 
little  feeling  for  the  regularity,  the  orderli- 
ness, the  sensibleness  of  things?"  It  takes  a 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  push  oneself 
back,  back,  back  to  the  place  where  we  knew 
as  little  as  these  children.     It  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  not  knowing  this  fact  or  that  fact; 
it  is  a  matter  of  living  ?n  a  universe  like  the 
one  lived  in  by  very  young  children,  a  universe 
which  is  utterly  whimsical  and  unpredictable, 
where  nothing  has  anything  to  do  with  anything 
e1se--with  this  difference,  that  these  chil- 
dren had  come  to  feel,  as  most  very  young  chil- 
dren do  not,  that  this-  universe  Is  an  enemy. 

Then,  as  I  watched,  the  dark-haired  boy  saw! 
Something  went  "click11  inside  his  head  and  for 
the  first  time,  his  hand  visibly  shaking  with 
excitement,  he  reached  without  trial  and  error 
for  the  right  rod.     He  could  hardly  stuff  it 
into  the  empty  space.     It  worked!    The  tongue 
going  round  in  the  mouth,  and  the  hands  clawing 
away  at  the  leg  under  the  table  doubled  their 
pace.    When  the  time  came  to  turn  the  rods 
over  and  fill  the  other  empty  space,  he  was 
almost  too  excited  to  pick  up  the  rod  he  wanted;^--- 
but  he  got  It  In.    "It  fits!     It  fits!"  he  r 
said,  and  held  up  the  rods  for  all  of  us  to  see. 
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Many  of  us  were  moved  to  tears,  by  his  excitement 
and  joy,  and  by  our  realization  of  the  great  leap 
of  the  mind  he  had  just  taken. 

After  a  while,  Gattegno  did  the  same  problem  this 
time  using  a  crimson  (A)  and  yellow  (5)   rod  be- 
tween the  blue  rods.     This  time  the  black-haired 
boy  needed  only  one  cycle  to  convince  himself 
that  these  were  the  rods  he  needed*     This  time  he  was 
calmer,  surer;  he  knew. 

Again  using  the  rods,  Gattegno  showed  them  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  one  thing  is  half  of  another. 
He  used  the  white  (1)  and  red  (2),  and  the  red 
and  the  crimson  (k)   to  demonstrate  the  meaning 
of  "half."    Then  he  asked  them  to  find  half  of 
some  of  the  other  rods,  which  the  dark-haired 
boy  was  able  to  do.     Just  before  the  end  of  the 
demonstration  Gattegno  showed  them  a  brown  (8) 
rod  and  asked  them  tp  find  half  of  half  of  it, 
and  this  too  the  dark-haired  boy  was  able  to  do. 

I  could  not  but  feel  then,  as  I   do  now,  that 
whatever  his  I .Q.  may  be  considered  to  have 
been,  and  however  he  may  have  reacted  to  life 
as  he  usually  experienced  It,  this  boy,  during 
that  class,  had  played  the  part  of  a  person  of 
high  intelligence  and  had  done  intellectual 
work  of  very  high  quality.     When  we  think  of 
where  he  started,  and  where  he  finished,  of  the 
immense  amount  of  mathematical   territory  that 
he  covered  in  forty  minutes  or  less,  it  is  hard 
not  to  feel   that  there  is  an  extraordinary 
capacity  locked  up  inside  that  boy  • 

Other  math  materials  include  Dienes  blocks  and  A-blocks,  both 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Holt  that  Dennison  quotes  in  his  appen- 
dix to  The  Lives  of  Children  ( 1 969) *  This  appendix,  incidentally, 
includes  a  lot  of  additional   information  about  teaching  materials. 

SMberman  (Crisis  in  the  Classroom,   1970,  pp.  221-222) 
described  how  the  English  primary  schools  often  set  aside  a  sec- 
tion of  the  room  as  a  "math  table"  for  the  children  to  make  use  of 
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The  arithmetic  area  most  likely  will  have  several 
tables  pushed  together  to  form  a  large  working  space. 
On  the  tables,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  math  texts 
and  workbooks,  will  be  a  box  containing  rulers, 
measuring  tapes  and  sticks,  yardsticks,  string,  and 
the  like;  other  boxes,  containing  pebbles,  shells, 
stones,  rocks,  acorns,  conkers   (the  acorn  of  a  chest- 
nut tree),  bottle  tops,  pine  cones,  and  anything  else 
that  can  be  used  for  counting,  along  with  more  formal 
arithmetic  and  mathematical  materials,  such  as 
Cuisenaire  rods,  Dienes  blocks,  Stern  rods,  and 
Unifisc  cubes.    There  will  be  several  balance  scales, 
too,  with  boxes  of  weights,  as  well  as  more  pebbles, 
stones,  rocks,  feathers,  and  anything  else  that  can  be 
used  for  weighing. 

One  of  the  new  ideas  most  publicized  among  science  teachers 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  "discovery  method, "  advocated  by  Zacharias 
and  others.     In  this  approach,  students  are  presented  with  an  assort- 
ment of  scientific  tools  and  equipment,  and  a  problem  or  a  set  of 
problems.     The  problem  is  a  real  scientific  problem  which  was 
originally  solved  by  a  scientist  using  similar  equipment.  The 
idea  is  to  encourage  the  student  to  attack  the  problem  by  himself, 
hopefully  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way  the    Veal  scientist'  did; 
In  this  way  he  learns  how  to  think  like  a  scientist. 

Most  countertheorists  prefer  this  method  to  teaching  out 
of  a  textbook;     it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  think 
for  himself  and  become  Invoived  In  the  learning  process.     But  some 
are  quite  critical  nevertheless.    Anthony  Barton  writes,  "The 
discovery  method,  to  malign  it  slightly,  consists  of  attempting 
to  turn  the  members  of  a  physics  class  into  thirty   Galvanis  by 
supplying  each  child  with  a  copper  hook,  an     iron  bar  and  a  frog's 
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leg... and  then  standing  back  with  narrowed  eyes  to  await  the 
rediscovery  of  electricity    (ReDO,    1970,   D. 201). 11 

The  objection   to  the  discovery  method  is   that  it  provides 
an  artificial  kind  of  creativity.     The  child  is  confronted  with  a 
problem  that,   in  the  first  place,  may  not  matter  to  him,  and  in 
the  second  place,  has  aWeady  been  answered;     the  teacher  simply 
withholds  the  answer.     Thus,   the  re  is   little  re semb lance  be  tween 
what  the  child  does   in  a  "discovery11  classroom  and  what  it  is  hoped 
he  will   do  with  the  scientific  approach  in  the  world  outsid 

Barton's  c  ri  t  i  ci  sin  .appears  in  an  article  called  '  ^of  t 
Boxes  In  Hard  Schools,"  in  which  he  advocates  another  approach. 
He  described  a  "Thirties  box"  with  which  students  are  to  think  and 
learn  about  the  Thirties;     it  could  be  done  with  science  as  well. 
Unlike  the  discovery  method  there  isn't  any  special   thing  the  child 
is  expected  to  do  with  the  box;     rather,  he's  supposed  to  play 
around  with  it,  and  come  up  with  whatever  interests   that  delight 
him.     Con  ten  ts  of  the  Th  i  r  t  i  es  box  a  re  1  i  s  ted  in     Append  i  x  5 . 

Bar  ton  recommends  seve  ra 1  "don "ts"  in  planning  an 
educational  box.     Most  important  is  not  to  provide  any  instructions. 
He  also  suggests  that  the  maker  of  the  box  should  plan  it  by  includi 
things  that  he  enjoys  personally.     Barton  rejects   the  idea  that 
teaching  material  should  be  designed  for  any  particular  age  group. 
The  concept  is  quite  similar  to  Silberman's  description  of  the  math 
table  in  English  schools. 
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When  countertheorists  begin  to  discuss  changing  classroom 
structure,  many  teacher  and  educators  get  nervous  about  the  question 
of  order,     The  fear  that  the  radicals  are  going  to  throw  away  the 
structure  that  holds  things  together,  that  prevents  chaos,  that  makes 
possible  any  useful  process  at  all.     Consequently,   I  begin  this  section 
with  a  passage  ai^d  at  allaying  this  fear.     It  is  from  Herndon's 
The         11  Spozed  Jo  Be  (1968),  and  he  is  arguing  that  the  removal 
of  top-down  order  need  not  mean  chaos: 

It's  really  almost   impossible  for  adults,  and 
no  doubt  especially  for  adult  teachers,  to  see 
an/thing  "constructive"  going  on  in  a  bunch  of 
kids  shouting  at  each  other.     All   the  adults  can 
see  is  just  that:     kids,  all  bunched  together, 
yelling  at  each  other.     You  can't  believe  they 
are  doing  it  for  anything  you'd  call  a  purpose; 
they  are  simply  creating  a  problem,  something 
that  shouldn't  exist  at  all. 

The  adults  also  can't  imagine  that  this  problem 
is  going  to  cease  to  exist  unless  they,  the  adults, 
make  it  cease.     They  feel  that  unless  they  issue 
orders  and  directions  and  threats,  the  kids  will 
never  stop  making  noise,  never  stop  yelling, 
never  get  organized. 

This  feeling  is  wrong.     The  adults  are  wrong  on 
both  counts,  not  because  they  are  stupid,  not  even 
because  they  lack  what  Grissum  called  "insight" 
either.     They  are  wrong  because  almost  no  one  can 
stand  to  wait  around  long  enough  without  doing 
anything,  so  that  they  can  see  what  all  the  shouting 
is  about,  or  what  might  happen  when  it  eventually  is 
over.     They  can't  stand  to,  and  so  they  never  find 
out.^  Never  finding  out,   they  assume  that  there  was 
nothing  there.     I   don't  think  the  quality  of  insight 
is  unique  or  even  rare,  Grissum  to  the  contrary. 
What  does  seem  to  be  rare  is  the  ability  to  wait  and 
see  what  is  happening,    (p. 176) 
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I  'Vjni t  30  cauld  probably  outshout  the  rest 
^   T~e  Tribe,  and  The  Tribe  could  outshout 
►.'v*rvo"'?  e  '  se .     There  they  were,  about  fifteen 
or  so  -.ids,  all    in  a  cluster,  standing,  shouting 
at  each  other,  Verna   in   the  middle  shouting  at  all 
of  t^pn  --j  hundred  demands,  questions,  orders, 
all   at  once.     You  couldn't  make   it  out  at  all. 
P  rob  rib  I  y  the  re  we  re  a  hund  red  shouted  i  r  re  1  e  van- 
cies,   threats,  and  insults  too.     But  the  fact  is 
this  outcry  was  orderly  in  intent  and  in  effect, 
for    in  about   four  or  five  minutes   it  was  all  over, 
readers  were  sitting  down,  they  had  books,  the 
audience  was  getting  ready  to  listen.      1  doubt 
very  much   if  90  could  have    been  organized  to  read  a 
play   in   five  minutes,  even  by  an  experienced 
teacher  with  ,i  machine  gun. 

The  structure  of  a  classroom  is  not  synonomous  with  the 
structure  that  a  teacher  plans  and  introduces   there.     It  can  be  less; 
it  can  be  more,    if   the  students   introduce  some  ideas  of  their  own. 
Coun te r theor i s ts  assume  that  the  conventional  classroom,  at  least 
some  of  the  t i ne ,    imposes  too  much  order,  and  thereby  excludes  the 
natural   creativity  and  se 1 f  -  des i gned  order  that  children  have  to  offer 
Some  innovations   that  coun te r theor i s ts  propose  are  in  the  physical 
layout  of  c  1  ass  morns .     !t  is  assumed  that  children  will    introduce  some 
order  of  their  own   int^  i  situation  that  is  not  completely  defined. 

One   idea  cones   from  Herbert  Kohl's  book  The  Open  C 1  ass  room 

(1969).     *<oh  1   says:     ilon'r  arrange  the  funiture  at   the  start  of  the  yea 
If  it  spends  the  summer  pushed  into  a  corner,    leave  it  there  until 
the  kids  arrive.      in  his  own  case,  he  had  every  thing  rema  in  all 
summer  untouched  from  the  end  of  the  last  year,   right  down  to  the 
writing  on  the  blackboard.     The  point  is,  Kohl   says,   that  it  is  both 
more  democratic  and  more  effective  for  children  to  play  a  part  in 
designing  their  own   learning  environment. 
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The  British  Infant  Schools  offer  a  variety  of  possibilities. 
Recent  years  have  seen  a  general  .movement  toward  less  uniform 
structures  in  many  British  infant  schools.     As  these  changes  have  not 
been  programmati ca 1 ly   imposed,  they  differ  from  one  place  to 
another  as  widely  as  do  the  teachers  and  Heads   (principals).  But 
there  are  some  general   trends   in  this  movement,  as  described  in 
Featherstone's   report,    in  Crisis   in  the  Classroom,  and  in  Radical 
School   Re  form. 

The  classroom  tends  to  be  physically  arranged  around 
the  opportunity  for  various  activities.     Thus,  there  is   likely  to 
be  a  !,math     corner,"  a  "cooking  corner/'  a  place  to  retreat  to, 
and  a  "book  corne r" - -w j t h  just  books §  RQt  desJgnated  a$  nread|ng.. 
books  or  "geography"     books.     But  these  things  can  exist  in  other, 
more  conventional   classrooms;   the  difference  is   that   in  conventional 
olassrooms   they  are  an  afterthought.     As  a  result,  they  are  often 
squeezed  into  a  small  out-of-the-way  space  on  the  eage  of  the 
pre-established  rows  of  desks  or  tables.     And  they  may  remain  nearly 
unused,  because  of  the  structure  of  the  school  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  about  the  physical   layout  of 
classrooms  witnout  discussing  the  educational  process  that  goes 
on   inside.     In  the  British  schools,  what  goes  c-   inside  may  look 
chaotic  to  an  American,  at   least  at  first.     There  isn't  a  definite 
beginning  to  the  day;     kids  just  come  in  and  start  doing  things. 
And  there  may    never  be  a  time  when  everyone  is  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time. 
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Children  in  these  schools  get  their  instruction  from 
thenselves,   f rorr,  tr-i  r  classmates,  from  their  teachers  in  personal 
conversations  and  consultation,  and  in  some  more  formal  ways  as 
well.     For  instance,     phonetics  may  be  systematically  taught; 
and.,  di  sol  ays  of  words  on  the  wall  are  common:     ,fwords  we  use  in 
measuring  and  weighing/'  or  "names  of  musical    instruments,"  Even 
in  formal   instruction,   teachers  emphasize  interests  of  the  children 
and  utilize  activities  that  have  been  generated  by  children. 

But  it  is  net  chaotic.     Nor  do  the  teachers,  in 
general,   rest  easy  in  the  faith  that  the  children  will  find  and 
Introduce  all   the  order  they  need.     Rather,  they  present  some 
materials  that  seem  promising,  see  what  the  kids  do  with  them, 
and  try  to  shape  that.     Keeping  track  of  a  classroom  of  kids 
doing  different  things  requires  more  alertness  and  energy  than 
teaching  in  traditional  classrooms.     Two  things  can  help  ease 
this  burden:     first,  it's  usually  more  satisfying  to  work  hard 
at  teaching  than  to  work  at  keeping  order.     And  second,     as  one 
teacher  said,  "I  can  give  all  my  attention  to  a  child  for  five 
minutes,  and  that's  worth  more  to  him  than  being  part  of  a  sea 
of  faces  a  1 1  day  •" 

A  key  to  the  success  of  the  British  schools  Is  that  each 
has  developed  a  system  compatible  with  the  spirit  and  philosophy 
of  the  people  in  the  school.     Featherstone  has  expressed  dismay 
at  some  of  the  over-enthusiastic  response  to  his  report  on  the 
British  schools;     he  feels  that  many  American  educators  are  trying 
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to  imitate  them  too  rapidly,  without  having  assimilated  the 
principles,  0r  adapting  them  to  their  own  local  needs  and 
phi losophies . 

It  may  oc  helpful  to  discuss  how  one  American  educator 
adapted  some  of  these  ideas  to  a  pecu'larly  American  situation: 
a  Harlem  elementary  school.     The  educator  ;s  Lillian  Weber, 
who  teaches  at  City  College  and  consulted  at  P.S.   123.  Her 
"open  corridors"  program  began  in  1968,  and  was  an  attempt  to 
bring  to  P.S.   123  some  of  the  qualities  of  " in-and-outness" 
that  she  had  observed  in  the  English  schools. 

The  program,   like  the  English  experience,  started 
small  and  grew.     It  began  by  encompassing  only  one  corridor 
and  four  classrooms  in  space,  and  lasting  only  three  one-hour 
periods  per  week.     The  teachers  agreed  to  let  students  move 
around  to  spend  the  time  in  class  doing  interesting  things  in 
which  outside  students  could  usefully  participate:     for  Instance, 
learning  about  a  cage  full  of  guinea  pigs.     Meanwhile,  the  corridor 
was  stocked  with  a  lot  of  what  might  be  called  "enriched  stuff- 
easels,  a  sandbox,  math  materials,  a  water  table.  Professor 
Weber's  education  students  watched  over  corridor  activities. 

The  program,  as  described  in  Silberman's  book  (1970),  was 
success.     Kids  liked  the  period  and  used  it  well,  to  learn  and  to 
enjoy  themselves  at  the  same  time.    Teachers  found  themselves 
making  friends  with  students,  especially  students  from  classes  other 
than  their  own.    Older  kids  began  to  teach  younger  kids  some  things; 
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Imitation  is  a  strong  point  of  the  British  schools,  too.    And,  as 
people  saw  how  it  was  working,  i  t  jew.     The  next  year  it  was 
expanded  to   one  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  every  day,  ?n  the  same 
school;   it  also  began  to  be  imitated  in  other  New  York  schools, 
of  different  social  composition. 

One  of  the  nicest  features  of  this  whole  program  --which 
was  fitted  to  its  environment,  then  allowed  to  grow  --is  how  well 
the  teachers  came  to  like  it,  and  how  it  changed  their  view  of 
the  children,     "...the  teachers  were  won  over  as  they  realized 
that  their  discipline  problems  had  been  sharply  reduced,  and  that  they 
consequently  had  far  less  need  to  exercise  conscious  control 

(SMberman,  1970,  p. 300). 
Wider  Structural  Changes 

Many  countcrtheorists  see  a  need  to  make  changes  more 
widely  than  in  one  classroom  at  a  time.     For  them,  the  school- 
wide  structure  within  which  the  conventional  classroom  exists, 
puts  that  c   assroom  und^r  so  many  constraints  that  truly  free 
teaching       either  difficult  c     impossible.     For  some,  indeed, 
changes  a-e  necessary  th  rougher:  entire  systems. 

An  example  of  a  whole  school  run  by  a  countertheorlst 
Is  Neill's  Summerhlll.     The  principles  of  Summerhlll  are  not  very 
complicated;     how  they  work  out  in  detail  Is  too  long  a  story  to 
give  here.    Students  at  Summerhlll  do  not  have  to  attend  any  classes 
or  do  any  schoolwork  except  as  they  wish.    The  rules  with  which  they 
must  comply  are  those  made  by  the  whole  school  \n  assembly,  from  sfx 
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year-olds  to  Weill,  himself,  one  person -one  vote.    The  rules  are 
numerous,  but  are  confined  to  those  which  make  sense  to  the  students; 
there  is  no  rule,  for  Instance,  against  going  around  naked.  Classes 
and  various  creative  activities  are  attractive  enough  so  that  students 
do  spend  a  lot  of  time  there,  even  thouyh  at  the  start  they  may 
go  for  months  exercising  their  new  freedom  not  to  go  to  class. 
Nelll,  himself,  is  accessible  to,  and  respected  by,  all  the  children. 

A  less  successful  school   is  described  in  Anne  Long's 
account  of  her  experience  at  the  New  School  in  Vancouver  (as  given 
In  Radical  School  Reform    (1969).    Here  the  arrangement  looked  some- 
what similar  on  paper,  but  the  kids  seem  (at  least  for  a  time)  to  have 
displayed  absolutely  no  self-regulation  or  sense  of  self-control.  It 
was  chaotic  and  destructive.    At  least  two  factors  helped  make  the 
difference:     the  different  personalities  of  those  in  charge,  and  the 
different  cultural  settings  in  which  the  schools  were  established. 

Several  other  models  for  systems  of  governance  of 
schools  appear  in  countertheoreti cal   literature,  especially  In 
Chesler's  "Changing  Schools  Through  Student  Advocacy"  (1971)  and  in 
Silberman's  book  Crisis  in  the  Classroom  (l970).     chesler  presents  the 
representative  bicameral  system,  the  unicameral  system,  and  the 
"town  meeting"  approach. to  governing  schools.     In  all  of  these, 
students  have  a  legitimate  voice  In  making  dec  1 s I ons -not  just 
advising.    John  Adams  High  School   in  Portland,  Oregon-also  mentioned 
in  Silberman's  book-is  one  example  of  a  school  operating  on  a 
bicameral  basis;     Students  and  teaching  faculty  each  elect  repre- 
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sentatives  from  their  ranks,  who  form  two  policy-making  bodies. 

An  executive  committee  implements  them,  and  runs  day-to-day  matters. 

These  are  proposals  for  changing  the  power  structure  in 
schools,   for  altering  how  decisions  are  made.     There  are  also  pro- 
posals for  changing  the  educational  process--the  actual  teaching 
part  of  the  school.     These  changes  might,  be  made  with  or  without 
the  institution  of  student  power. 

One  suggestion   is  for  planning  on  a  wider  level   than  one 
classroom  at  a  time,  by  teachers  who  cooperate  with  each  other. 
Several  plans  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  paper  are  examples  of 
this.     For  instance,  there  is  the  New  York  "corridor  program, " 
and  Kohl's  suggestion  that  teachers  can  ally  to  try  to  make  a 
"school  within  a  school."    Much  of  Herndon's  How  To  Survive  i  n  Your 
Native  Land   (1971)    is  a  discussion  of  his  experience  in  working  this 
way  w  ith  one  ether  teacher.     Knoblock's  book  (1971)   describes  this 
same   innovation  as  being  helpful    in  fulfilling  teacher's  emotional 
needs.     They  may  experience  a  sense  of  community  with  other  teachers, 
and,   thus,  overcome  their  loneliness.  And  it  may  also  free  them  to 
use  their  talents  better;  with  a  more  flexible  arrangement,  they 
can  do  things  with  selected  groups  of  students  that  would  not  be 
appropriate  with  a  whole  class  at  one  time. 

Postman  and  Weingartner   (19&9)  have  another  set  of  suggestions 
for   loosening  the  distribution  of  resources  within  the  school.  One 
of  them  is  to  move  teachers  across  subjects,  apparently  on  the 
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theory  that  a  teacher  will  be  mo -e  interesting  in  a  field  she 
hasn 1 t  mas  tered. 

George  Leonard's  Educat  ion  and  Ecs^  (l968)  suggests  that 
new  technology  and  new  knowledge  about  learning  have  made  the 
entire  concept  of  classrooms  obsolete.    He  proposes  a  kind  of 
"learning  palace."  a  technological  wonderland  in  which  kids 
move  as  they  please  from  computer  display  screens  to  artificial 
environments  to  Socratic  discussions  with  older  people.  Learning 
is  so  important  and  so  interesting  that  children  will  certainly 
do  it.  especially  if  given  an  alluring  and  free  environment.  The 
Idea  is  attractive,  but  appears  to  be  removed  from  all  questions 
of  practicality:     such  as  cost,  planning,  and  what  to  do  with  the 
kids  who  wouldn't  blossom  in  such  an  environment. 

Postman  and  Weingartner   (1969)  discuss  an  assignment 
they  give  their  own  teachers- i n-tra in  I ng:     to  design  a  high  school,  from 
the  ground  up,  with  freedom  to  make  it  as  they  would  like  to  have 
it.    They  find  this  assignment  stimulates  original   thought  about 
what  education  is  and  how  it  should  be  carried  out. 

At  a  wider  level,  Philadelphia  has  a  program  which  could 
only  be  implemented  at  the  level  of  the  whole  school  system.  This 
is  the  Parkway  Program,   in  which  some  students  from  all  over 
Philadelphia  are  enrolled.     They  have  a  school  Sullding,  but  they 
do  not  spend  much  time  there.     Instead  they  go  around  downtown 
Philadelphia,  using  resources  of  the  city  itself.     They  use 
"  ducational"  resources  such  as  museums  and  libraries;     they  also 
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look  around  and  learn  from  things  like  businesses  and  city  council 
meetings.     It  is  doubtful   incidentally,  whether  the  resources 
could    accommodate  the  flood,  if  the  program  were  extended  to  in- 
clude a  large  fraction  of  the  city's  students. 

Students  in  the  Parkway  Program  keep  in  touch  with  an 
academic  setting  in  large  part  through  individual  meetings  with 
faculty  members  who  play  a  supervisory  role,  similar  to  the 
"tutors"  of  some  universities,  or  advisors   in  graduate  school. 
This  system,  as  described  in  Silberman's  book,  sounds  quite 
successful . 

In  Britain,  one  institution  has  helped  the  schools  to 
innovate  and  share  ideas,  without  going  overboard  or  ignoring 
local  conditions.     This  is  the  Inspectorate,     Inspectors  are 
travelling  officials,  who  visit  and  consult  about  schools. 
Their  role  has  changed  from  the  original  one,   in  which  they 
did,   in  fact,  simply  inspect  and  evaluate;     now  they  are  more 
advisors   than  inspectors,  and  they  put  their  expertise,  their 
ideas,  and  what  they  have  seen  in  other  schools  at  the  service 
of  the  schools  they  visit.    As  a  result,     innovations  are  dis- 
seminated;    and  they  are  disseminated  by  people,  who  not  only 
know  "how  to  do  i t  ,M  but  "in  what  circumstances  it  was  done, 
and  how,  exactly,  it  did  work 

In  North  Dakota,  there  is  an  innovation  which  aims  to 
alter  a  large  fraction  of  the  public  education  in  the  state.  This 
is  the  University  of  North  Dakota's  New  School    for  Behavioral 
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Studies   in  Education.     It  had  its  origin  in  a  legislative  study 
made  in  1965.  which  described  a  crisis   in  education:  school 
teachers   in  North  Dakota  were  poorly  prepared,  and  the  students 
they  taught  were  having  trouble  making  the  transition  from  the 
rural,    isolated  setting   in  which  they  were  growing  up  to  the 
urban,  modern  world  in  which  most  of  them  later  live.  North 
Dakota  planners  decided  to  change  the  direction  0f  education  in 
the  state. 

They  decided  this  could  not  be  done  within  the  existing 
School  of  Education.     So  they  created  a  new  one. 

What  the  New  School   teaches  is  a  mixture  of  many  of 
the  innovations  and  techniques  described  in  this  paper,  with 
probably  more  debt  to  the  English  primary  schools  than  any  other 
single  source.     But   it  does  not  slavishly  imitate  anyone.  It 
does  maintain  that,   to  ,,..k,  a  school  of  education  "must  itself 
become  a  model  of  the  kind  0f  education  environment  it  is  promo. ,ng 
(Silberman,   1970).     Hence  students  are  taught  in  informal,  individual!, 
zed  ways.     They  come  from  the  undergraduate  school  of  the  university, 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  state's  experienced  school   -  =,ers. 

The  New  Scnool  does  not  want  to  produce  a  "new  breed" 
of  teachers  who  will  plunge  suddenly  into  an  unreconstructed, 
mistrustful  school  system.     So  it  tries   to  coordinate,  and 
communicate  with,  both  young  and  old  teachers. 

U2 1 
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Stlberman  says  (Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  1970,  p.  288): 


The  New  School  enrolls  regular  University  of  North 
Dakota  undergraduates  in  their  junior  year,  in  a 
three-year  program  leading  to  a  master's  degree; 
the  school  also  enrolls  experienced  teachers,  who 
return  to  the  Grand  Forks  campus  for  a  year  or 
more  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 
While  they  are  at  the  university,  the  teachers' 
places  are  taken  by  the  New  School's  master's  degree 
candidates,  who  spend  September  to  June  of  the 
master's  year  teaching,  under  close  supervision 
from  the  New  School  faculty. 

Some  countertheori s ts  conclude  that  what  they  really  want 
is  to  radically  alter  the  whole  society.     Tor  instance,  putting 
toge  ther  Paul  Goodman  1 s  Growi  ng  Up  Abs  urd  and  Compu 1 sory  Mis- 
education,   it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  evils  he  sees  in 
schools  are  inevitably  dictated  by  the  evils  he  sees  in  society 
most  of  them  stemming  from  alienation  from  work,  self,  and  body, 
and  from  the  impersonality  of  bureaucracies.     To  try  to  alter  the 
schools,   then,   is  inevitably  to  become  involved  in  trying  to  alter 
the  society.     Education  is  sick  because  it  trains  us  appropriately 
to  function  in  a  sick  world.     It  cannot  be  improved  without 
changing  that  world. 

Everett  Reimer  and  Ivan  I  1 1 i ch  emphasize  inequality  and 
social   injustice,  and  ways  that  schools  he',    maintain  them.  Goodman, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  things  are  pretty  bad,  even  for  the 
"privileged."    Schools  are  not  just  shaped  by  society,  but  are  an 
important--and  vu 1 nerable-- ins t i tut  ion  that  helps  maintain  the 
social  structure.     Consequently,  Reimer  is  willing  to  destroy  the 
institutional  status  of  schools,  to  see  them  wither  away,  In  order 

t) ..;  I  . 
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to  make  possible  wider  changes  in  society. 

While  Reimer  and  lllich  want  to  break  the  lock-step  grip 

that  schools  have  on  Americans,  Paolo  Freire  tried  to  make  a 
corresponding  but  opposite  change  in  the  Third  World.     He  brought 
education   to  those  groups  who  were  not  supposed  to  get  it— 
namely,  poor  peasants   in  Brazil --and  found  that  doinc)  so 
means  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  whole  power     structure  of  the 
coun  t  ry  .  "  - 

Theorists  face  a  complicated  situation  when  they  would 
bring  about  changes   in  the  educational  system  which  cannot  easily 
be  accomodated  within  the  wider  society.     They  must  consider  how 
to  make  their  program  for  the  schools  a  part  of  a  program  for 
the  whole  society,  and  how  to  build  an  environment  in  which  their 
ideals  can  survive.     Thus,   they  must  examine   the  wider  society 
to  see  just  what  changes  are  required  there,  and  what  forces  will 
oppose  these  changes. 

In  short,   the   ideals   lead  one  to  consider  political 
strategies.    This    concern   led  lllich  to  call   for  "institutional 
revolution"  and  Freire  to  come  forthrightly  up  against  the 
Brazilian  ruling  class.     And  it  helps  to  clarify  Goodman's  posi- 
tion as  a  social   critic  (as  well  as  an  educational  writer),  and 
Kozol's  dedication  to  schools   that  aim  at  changing  society. 

Any  strategy  for  significant  change   in  the  schools 
has   to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  a  wider  strategy  for  social  change. 
If  you  create  change   in  the   schools  ,  but  not   in  the  environment, 
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you  can  expect  that. your  efforts  will  be  ineffective.     Reimer  and 
lllich  address  this  point  by  describing  schools  as  a  "weak  link" 
in  the  social  system--a  good  place  to  make  an  attack  on  things 
as  they  are.     At  the  other  extreme,  Bill  Ayers,  once  a  teacher 
at  the  Ann  Arbor  Community  School,  decided  that  work  within  the 
schools  was  not  the  most  fruitful  way  to  try  to  make  an  impact; 
he  then  helped  to  found  the  Weatherman  faction  of  SDS .  Intermedi- 
ate positions,  of  course,  are  possible. 
Special  Classes 

To  some  extent  the  concept  of  "special  classes"  loses 
meaning  when  we  consider  the  coun te r theor i s ts .     They  see  "normal" 
classes  as  being  filled  with  emotional  disturbance,  or  even  as 
inducing   it;     so  for  them,  dealing  with  emotional  disturbance  in 
the  schools  often  means  overhauling  the  whole  school  system. 

But  they  do  have  some  things  to  say  about  "special  classes" 
as  such.     One  particularly  provocative  idea  is  suggested  by  both 
Herndon  and  Reimer.     They  suggest  that  special  classes  may  offer  an 
opportunity  to  form  "enclaves"  of  enlightened  teaching  in  an  other- 
wise hostile  school  system. 

In  the  first  place,   they  suggest,  everyone  recognizes 
that  the  children  in  special  classes  need  a  lot  of  individualized 
teaching,  as  well  as  smaller  classes.    This  means  that  there  is  less 
expectation  that  a  teacher  will   follow  a  generalized  curriculum, 
and  much  more  opportunity  for  her  to  do  whatever  she  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  children.     It  is  impossible  for  the  school  system  to 
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maintain  its  established  expectations  for  those  very  children 
whom  it  hai  excluded. 

Administrators  are  really  not  very  interested  in  knowing 
all  about  what  is  going  on  in  special  classes.    They  may  see  these 
classes  as  "dumping  grounds  ."   When  this  is  true,  an  innovative 
program  is  not  likely  to  find  itself  coming  under  any  pressure  to 
conform  to  anything,  as  long  as   it  does  not  make  waves. 

finally,  Reimer  suggests,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  promising  children  may  be  found  in  special  classes.     If  the 
schools  are  as  anti-human  and  oppressive  as  he  says,  It  is  quite 
reasonable  to  expect  that  some  of  the  most  stubbornly  lively  and 
healthy  kids  will  be  excluded  from  the  regular  classes,  for  not 
being  able  to  "make  it"  on  those  terms.    Hence,  a  teacher  who  looks 
at  the  special  class  as  an  opportunity,  rather  than  as  a  burden, 
may  find  resources  among  her  students  that  do  not  exist  In  the 
usual  classroom. 

Reimer  has  not  taught  in  special  classes.    Herndon  has, 
but  he  found  It  possible  to  teach  successfully  without  really 
acknowledging  that  his  students  were  different  from  any  others. 
Two  other  countertheorlsts ,  George  Dennlson  and  Herbert  Grossman, 
have  lessons  for  us  derived  from  teaching  students  who  were  clearly 
and  Inescapably  different  from  ordinary  kids. 

One  lesson  is  that  some  kids  in  special  classes  really 
are  sick;    some  of  their  lack  of  success  In  regular  schools  Is  not 
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to  be  explained  away  as  the  product  of  institutional  pathology  or 
oppressiveness   in  the  schools.     This  is  especially  clear  in  the 
case  of  the  boys  in  Grossman's  school,     who  were  so  disturbed  that 
no  other  place,  short  of  a  residential   i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  on,  wou  1  d  touch  *-hem> 
8ut  while  he  makes  this  reminder,  Grossman  does  not  defend  the 
present  system  of  special  classes  at  all*     Most  childrr/i  in  them, 
he  says,  ought  not  to  be  there;     those  who  must  be,  deserve  some- 
thing better  than  what  special  classes  are  today. 

The  other  lesson  is  eq ua 1 1 y  s i mp 1 e ,  and  encouraging  as 
we  IK     It  is  that  the  same  techniques  that  countertheorists  advo- 
cate  for  all  children  can  be  successfully  applied  with  "specTa!" 
children.     This   is  demonstrated  in  the  work  of  Dennlson,  a  follower 
of  IJeill.     There  is  also  supporting  evidence  from  Herndon's  teaching, 
from  many  of  the  "teaching  the  unteachable"  schools  described  in 
Radical  Schoo 1  .  Re  form ,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  cited  In 
Si lberman' s  book. 
Su  rv  i va 1 

Teachers  who  Innovate  may  get  Into  trouble.     The  suggestions 
offered  by  countertheorists  often  run  so  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tices of  schools  that  teachers  who  follow  them  ought  to  be  ready 
for  pressure  and  trouble. 

A  discussion,   in  a  few  pages,  of  how  to  handle  trouble  Is 
at  the  end  of  Kohl's  The  Open  Classroom  (1969,  pp. 82-112).     Here  I 
will  summarize  some  of  Kohl's  suggestions,  which  really  deserve  to 
be  read  in  full. 


Troubles  from  other  teachers.    They  are  likely  to  complain 
about  noise.     You    can  try  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  class, 
try  to  calm  the  teacher  down,  or  counterattack  by  finding  a  weak- 
ness to  complain  about  in  return.     But  it  is  essential  not  to  deny 
your  children  the  right  to  speak  freely. 

Many  teachers  don't  like  dirt  and  disorder,  and  open 
classrooms  tend  to  look  disorderly.     Reason  with  them  if  you  can; 
if  you  can't,  maybe  you  should  paste  a  drawing  over  the  window  of 
your  classroom  door. 

Your  students  may  cause  problems  for  other  teachers,  if 
you  encourage  them  tO( come  alive.     Kohl  says,  "There  is  no  direct 
way  I  know  of  to  deal  with  [the  resulting]  hostility,  but  it  is 
important  not  to  be  surprised  by  it  (The  Ogen  Classroom,  1969)." 

Finding  an  ally,  he  says,  Is  important.     If  you  have  allies 
in  the  school,  you  can  start  working  together,  sharing  classrooms 
and  students,  moving  toward  having  a  "school  within  a  school. " 

Troubles  wi  th  principals.    This  depends  a  lot  on  the 
principal.     Sometimes  a  principal  is  simply  not  going  to  put  up  with 
what  you  may  want  to  do.     Kohl   lists  several  defenses  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable:     keeping  two  sets  of  lesson  plans,  one  real 
and  one  "official";     actually  creating  some  authoritarian  lesson 
plans  to  use  when  observers  come  in;    keeping  quiet  at  faculty  meetings; 
seeming        comply  with  orders  and  directives. 

But  he  doesn't  advocate  ducking  and  hiding  all  the  time.  Some- 
times confrontations  are  i nescapable ,un less  you  want  to  surrender.  For 
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these  cases  he  has  advice  on  how  to  marshal)  support,  even  on  how 
a  teacher  in  Oakland,  California,   responded  to  a  letter  of  dis- 
missal with  such  a  barrage  of  counterattacks  and  threats  of  expo- 
sure that  the  letter  was  withdrawn. 

Though  it  may  not  be  feasible,   this   is  more  in  tune 
with  what  an  open  classroom  ough t  to  be  about;     it  shouldn't 
involve  hiding  what  you're  doing.     Kohl's  summary  words  of  advice 
about  survival  are  in  this  spirit    (The  Open  Classroom,   1969) * 

Reporting  to  Parents,  Students,  and  Supervisors 

Document  what  is  happening  in  your  class.  Document 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.     Let  the  students'  work 
speak  for  the  students.     Do  not  be  afraid  to 
admit  that  you  have  blundered.     Show  people  what 
is  happening  in  your  classroom,   tell   them  what 
you  are  trying  to  do.     Talk  about  education, 
learning,  young  people.     When  parents  ask  what 
is  happening  to  their  children  let  them  see 
their  children's  work,   talk  about  their  children 
as  individuals.     Put  everything  on  a  personal  and 
qual i  tati ve  level . 

Reporting  is  fighting  for  survival.     If  you  care 
and  let  people  know  you  care,  you  may  survive. 
There  is  no  guarantee  .  (p. 112) 

Mark  Chesler's  work  is  concerned  with  changing  the  power 
distribution  within  a  school .more   than  with  what  is  good  practice 
in  a  classroom.     He  assumes  that  students,   teachers,  and  administra 
tors  are  cohesive  groups  with  different  interests,  and  discusses 
how  students  may  exercise  power  in  a  school.     Often,  he  says,  they 
can  only  achieve  legitimate  power  through  the  use  of  their  !1 legit! 
mate  power  to  close  the  school  by  not  cooperating. 
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Chesler's  wcrk  is  not  directed  at  teachers.     But  teachers 
who  want  to  make  the  kinds  of  changes  discussed  here  may  find  that 
whdt  they  want  to  do  is  more  in  accord  with  their  students'  perceived 
interest  than  with  the  perceived  interest  of  their  fellow  teachers. 
Consequently,   they  ought  to  consider  their  students,  not  just  as 
beneficiaries  of  what  they  want  to  do,  but  also  as  possible  sources 
of  power  in  the  effort  to  do  it. 

Outside  the  public  schools,  some  schools  operate  on  grants; 
for  those  operating  in  such  settings,  it  may  be  necessary  to  know 
a  little  about  how  to  get  grants.     Dennison's  The  Ljyes^  of  Children 
Includes  a  bitter  discussion  of  how  his  school  failed  to  get  a 
grant  to  continue.     The  saddest  and  most  important  part  is  the 
demonstration  that  packaging  is  more  important  than  content  In  apply- 
ing for  money  for  a  school. 

Dennison's  book  also  discusses  many  of  the  mechanics  of 
starting  a  school,   including  especially  complying  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  agencies  like  the  Fire  Department,  Health  De- 
partment, etc.     It  Is  written  about  New  York,  but  would  probably 
be  helpful  elsewhere  as  well. 
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IV.  SUMMARY 


Countertheori sts  are  many  and  varied,  and  so  are  their 
ideas  about  education.     This  paper  attempts  to  compare  their 
ideas  in  a  coherent  way. 

Part  I  tries  to  answer  the  question:  what  kind  of 
theory  is  counter  theory?  It  discusses  how  countertheoris ts 
often  are  simply  radical  or  unorthodox  members  of  some  other 
theoretical  area.  It  then  identifies  some  of  the  commonalities 
among  their  views,  and  finally,  some  of  the  dimensions  along 
which  countertheorists  differ. 

Part  II   introduces  some  leading  countertheorists,  with 
the  object  of  giving  a  sense  of  who  these  people  are. 

Parts  IMA  and  1MB  attempt  to  show  what  countertheorists 
perceive  as  their  concerns,  and  what  they  do  about  it  when  they 
apply  their  ideas  in  schools.     Both  sections  treat  important 
issues;    Part  1MB  treats  especially  those  problems  and  methods 
which  lend  themselves  to   'reci pe-maki ng  , 1  so  that  an  educator 
who  likes  an  idea  can  see  what  it  means  to  carry  out  that  idea. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  philosophy  and 
theory  from  practice.     This  is  particularly  true  for  counter- 
theorists.    Wherever  possible,  the  reader  who  is  attracted  to 
an  idea  or-method  described  here,  ought  to  follow  it  back  to 
I ts  or i gi nal  source . 
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APPENDIX  A 


(from  Ashton-Warner ,  S,     Teacher.     New  York:     Simon  S  Schuster, 
1963,  p.  89.) 


DAILY  RHYTHM 


9-l0:**5      BREATHE  OUT 
Conversa  t  ion 
Pa  f  nt ! ng 

Crea t I ve  Wr I t I ng 
ORGANIC  Clay 

Sand 

WORK  Water 

Paste  Paint 
FOR  Dol  Ts  washing 

S  i  ng  i  ng 

MORNING  Day  Dreaming 


Cry i ng 

Quar re  11 i  ng 
Blocks 

Creative  Dancing 
Key  Vocabulary 

Organic  Vocabulary 
Dol  Is 
Boats 
Chalk 

Lov  ing 


11-12     BREATHE  IN 

Key  Vocabulary  1/4  hr.  for  Little  Ones 
Organic  Vocabulary 
Organic  reading 

Organ ic  discussion 

Stories,  pictures,  pict^.s  books  for  Little  Ones 


1-2      BREATHE  OUT 

Golden  Section 

Plastic  media  for  Little  Ones 


STANDARD 


2:10-3     BREATHE  IN 

Standard  vocabulary  WORK 
Standard  read  I ng 

Maori  book  vocabulary  FOR 
Maori  book  read 

Supplementary  reading  AFTERNOON 
Stories,  songs,  poems 

Letters  for  Little  Ones 
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APPENDIX  B 


from  Goodman,  P.     Compulsory  mis-education  and  tl.e  community  of 
scholars •     New  York • Random  House,   1 962 ,  pp.  32-3A  ) 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHANGE 

'    H!VC,?u  SCh°0'  at  a""  for  a  few  Masses.     These  children 
should  be  selected  from  tolerable,  though  not  necessarily 
cultured,  homes.     They  should  be  neighbors  and  numerous 
enough  to  be  a  society  for  one  another  and  so  that  they  do  " 
not  feel  merely  "different."    Will   they  learn  the  rudiments 
anyway7    This  experiment  cannot  do  the  children  any  academic 
harm, si  nee  there  is  qood  evidence  that  normal  children  will 
make  up  the  first  seven  years  school-work  with  four  to  seven 
months  of  good  teaching. 

Dispense  with  the  school  building  for  a  few  classes;  provide 
teachers  and  use  the  city  itself  as  the  school-its  streets 
cafeterias,  stores,  movies,  museums,  parks,  and  factories.  ' 
Where  feasible,   it  certainly  makes  more  sense  to  teach  using 
the  real  subject-matter  than  to  bring  an  abstraction  of  the 
subject-matter  into  the  school -bu i 1 d i ng  as  "curriculum."  Such 
a  class  should  probably  not  exceed  10  children  for  one  peda- 
gogue.    The  idea-it  is  the  model  of  Athenian  education— is 
not  disslm.lar  to  Youth  gang  work,  but  not  applied  to  delin- 
quents and  not  playing  to  the  gang  ideology. 

Along  the  same  lines,  but  both  outside  and  inside  the  school 
building,  use  appropriate  unlicensed  adults  of  the  community- 
the  druggist,  the  storekeeper,  the  mechanic-as  the  proper  ed- 
ucators of  the  young  into  the  grown-up  world.     By  this  means 
we  can  try  to  overcome  the  separation  of  the  young  from  the 
grown-up  world  so  Characteristic  in  modern  urban  life    and  to 
diminish  the  omnivorous  authority  of  the  prof ess iona 1  'school  - 
people      Certainly  it  would  be  a  useful  and  animating  exper- 
ience for  the  adults.     (There  is  the  beginning  of  such  a  volun- 
teer program  in  the  New  York  and  some  other  systems.) 

Make  class  attendance  not^ompu 1 sory ,    in  the  manner  of  A.  S. 
Ne.ll  s  Summerhill.     If  the  teachers  are  good,  absence  would 
tend  to  be  eliminated;    if  they  are  bad,    let  them  know  it  The 
compulsory  law  is  useful   to  get  the  children  away  from  the 
parents,  but  it  must  not  result  in  trapping  the  children.  A 
fine  modification  of  this  suggestion   is  the  rule  used  by  Frank 
Brown  in  Florida:     he  permits  the  children  to  be  absent  for 
a  week  r     a  month  to  engage  in  any  worthwhile  enterprise  or 
visit  any  new  environment. 
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Decentralize  an  urban  school    (or  do  not  build  a  new  big 
building)    into  small  units,  20  to  50,   in  available  store- 
fronts or  clubhouses.    These  tiny  schools,  equipped  with 
record-player  and  pin-ball  machine,  could  combine  play, 
social izlng,  d I scuss I  on ,  and  formal   teach  i  ng .  For  spe- 
cial  events,  the  small  units  can  be  brought  together  into 
a  common  auditorium  or  gymnasium,  so  as  to  give  the  sense 
of  the  greater  community.     Correspondingly  I  think  It 
would  be  worthwhile  to  give  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
a  spin  under  modern  urban  conditions,  and  see  how  it  works 
out:     that   i s ,   to  combine  all  the  ages  in  a  little  room 
for  25  to  30,  rather  than  to  grade  by  age. 

Use  a  pro  rata  cart  of  the  school  money  to  send  children 
to  economically  marginal  farms  for  a  couple  of  months  of 
the  year,  perhaps  6  children  from  mixed  backgrounds  to  a 
farmer.     The  only  requirement  is  that  the  farmer  feed  them 
and  not  beat  them;  best,  of  course,   if  they  take  part  in 
the  farm-work.     This  will  give  the  farmer  cash,  as  part 
of  the  generally  desirable  program  to  redress  the  urban- 
rural   ratio  to  something  nearer  to  70%  to  30%,     (At  present 
less  than  8%  of  families  are  rural.)     Conceivably,  some 
of  the  urban  children  will  take  to  the  other  way  of  life, 
and  we  might  generate  a  new  kind  of  rural  culture. 
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APPENDIX  C 


(from  Postman,  N.  ,  5  Weingartner,  C.     Teaching  as  a  subversive 
8Ctl  Vl     ■     New  York:     Dell,  "969,  pp.  62-63.)  " 


What 's  Worth  Knowl ng? 

What  do  you  worry  about  most? 

What  are  the  causes  of  your  worries? 

Can  any  of  your  worries  be  eliminated?  How? 

Which  of  them  might  you  deal  with  first?    How  do  you  decide? 

Are  there  other  people  with  the  same  problems?     How  do  you  know? 
How  can  you  find  out? 

If  you  had  an  important  idea  that  you  wanted  to  let  every- 
one  (in  the  world)  know  about,  how  might  you  go  about 
lett  i  ng  them  know? 

What  bothers  you  most  about  adults?  Why? 

How  do  you  want  to  be  similar  to  or  different  from  adults 

you  know  when  you  become  an  adult? 
What,   if  anything,  seems  to  you  to  be  worth  dying  for? 
How  did  you  come  to  believe  this? 
What  seems  worth  living  for? 
How  did  you  come  to  believe  this? 

At  the  present  moment,  what  would  you  most  like  to  be--0r  be 
able  to  do?    Why?     What  would  you  have  to  know  in  order  to 
be  able  to  do  it?    What  would  you  have  to  do  in  order  to 
get  to  know  i  1 7 

How  can  you  tell  "good  guys"  from  "bad  guys"? 

How  can  "good"  be  distinguished  from  "evil"? 

What  kind  of  a  person  would  you  most  like  to  be?  How 
might  you  get  to  be  this  kind  of  person? 

At  the  present  moment,  what  would  you  most  like  to  be  doing? 
Five  years  from  now?     Ten  years  from  now?     Why?  What 
might  you  have  to  do  to  realize  these  hopes?    What  might 
you  have  to  give  up  in  order  to  do  some  or  all  of  these 
things? 

When  you  hear  or  read  or  observe  something,  how  do  you  know 

what   i  t  means  7 
Where  does  meaning  "come  from"? 
What  does  "meaning"  mean? 

How  can  you  tell  what  something  "is"  or  whether  it  "is?" 

Where  do  words  come  from? 

Where  do  symbols  come  from? 

Why  do  symbols  change? 

Where  does  knowledge  come  from? 

What  do  you  think  are  some  of  man's  most  important  ideas? 

Where  did  they  come  from?    Why?     How?    Now  what? 
What 's  a  "good  idea"? 
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How  do  you  know  when  a  good  or  live  idea  becomes  a  bad  o 
dead  idea? 

Which  of  man's  ideas  would  we  be  better  off  forgetting? 

How  do  you  dec  ide? 
What  is  "progress11? 
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APPENDIX  D 

(form  Postman.  N.,  S  Weingartner,  C.     Teaching  as  a  subversive 
activity.     New  York:     Dell,   1969,  pp ,  137-1^0.)  

NEW  TEACHERS  (some  suggestions) 

1  •    -fec-]-are  a  five-year  moratorium  on  the  use  of  all  textbooks. 

Since  with  two  or  three  exceptions  all   texts  are  not  only 
boring  but  based  on  the  assumptions  that  knowledge  exists 
prior  to,    independent  of,  and  altogether  outside  of  the 
learner,  they  are  either  worthless  or  harmful.     If  it  is 
impossible  to  function  without  textbooks,  provide  every 
student  with  a  notebook  filled  with  blank  pages,  and  have 
mm  compose  his  own  text. 

2'     Have  "Fnqlish"  teachers  "teach"  Hath.  Hath  teachers  English- 
Social   Studies  tochers  Science,  Science  teachers  Art  .  and 


One  of  the  largest  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
learning  environment   is  the  desire  of  teachers  to  get  some- 
thing they  think  they  know  into  the  heads  of  people  who  don'* 
know  It.     An  " 


English  teacher  teaching  )4ath  would  hardly  be 
5  fulfill   this  desire.     Even  more  important,  he 
would  be  forced  to  perceive  the  "subject"  as  a  learner,  not  a 
teacher.      If  this  sugge.*ti6n  is  too  impractical,  try  numbers 
3  and  A. 

3-     T^nsfer  all   the  e  1  emen ta rv-schoo  1   teachers  to  high  school  and 
vice  versa.  !    1  

Squire  every  teacher  who  thinks  he  knows  his  "subject"  well  to 
wri  te  a  book  on  i  t~  '  "     "   ' — 

In  this  way,  he  will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
hj_l  knowledge  on  other  people,  particularly  his  students. 

5.     Dissolve  all   "subjects,"  "courses."  and  especially  "course 
requ  i  remen  ts . "  " — 

This  proposal,  all  by  itself,  would  wreck  every  existing 
educational  bueaucracy.     The  result  would  be  to  deprive 
teachers  of  the  excuses  presently  given  for  their  failures 
and  to  free  them  to  concentrate  on  their  learners. 
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6 .  Unit  eac-    leacher  to  three  declarative  sentences  per  class, 
and  15  i  n_t_e  r  r  og  a  1 1  ve  s  . 

Every  sen tence  above  t he  limit  wou Id  be  subject   to  a  25" cent 
fine.     The  students  can  do  the  coun  t i ng  and  the  co 1 1 ec  t  i  ng . 

7 .  Prohibit  teachers  frpn  a  s  k  i  ng  any  questions  they  already  know 
the  answers  to. 

This  proposal  would  not  only  force  teachers  to  perceive  learn- 
ing from  the  learner's  pe  rspec t  i  ve ,   it  wou Id  he  1 p  them  to  1 ea  rn 
how  '.o  ask  questions  that  produce  knowledge, 

8 .  Declare  a  noratoriu^  on  all   tests  and_grades. 

This  would  remove  fron  the  hands  of  teachers  their  major 
weapons  of  coerc i on  and  wou Id  eliminate  two  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  their  students'   learning  anything  significant. 

9 .  Require  all   teachers  to  undergo  soie  form  of  psychotherapy 
as  pari  of  t hel r  •  i n -serv i ce  training. 

This  need  not  be  psychoanalysis;  some  form  of  group  therapy 
or  psychological   counseling  will  do.     Its  purpose:     to  give 
teachers  an  opportunity     to  gain  insight  in  to  t hems el ves  , 
particularly  into  the  reasons  they  are  teachers, 

1 0 .  Classify  teachers  according  to  their  ability  and  make  the 
1 i  sts  publ i  c. 

There  would  be  a  "smar t"group  (the  Bluebirds),  an  "average" 
group   (the  Robins),  and  a  "dumb"  group  (the  Sandpipers).  The 
lists  would  be  published  each  year  in  the  community  paper. 
The   I.  Q.  and  reading  scores  of  teachers  would  also  be  pub- 
lished, a  ">  well  as  the  list  of  those  who  are  "advantaged" 
and  "disadvantaged"  by  virtue  of  what  they  know  in  relation 
to  what  their  students  know, 

1 1 .  Require  all   teachers  to  take  a  test  prepared  by  students  on 
what  the  students  know. 

Only  if  a  teacher  passes  this  test  should  he  be  permitted  to 
"teach.*1    This  test  could  be  used  for  "grouping"  the  teachers 
as   in  number  10  above. 
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,2-     Hake  every  class  an  elective  and  withhold  a  teacher's  monthly 
check  if  his  students  do  not  show  any  interest  in  going  to 
next  month's  classes.   

This  proposal  would  simply  put  the  teacher  on  a  par  with  other 
professionals,  e.g.,  doctors,  dentists,   lawyers,  etc.     No  one 
forces  you  to  go  to  a  particular  doctor  unless  you  are  a  "clinic 
case."     In  that  instance,  you  must  take  what  you  are  given.  Our 
present  system  makes  a  "clinic  case"  of  every  student.  Bureau- 
crats decide  who  shall  govern  your  education.     In  this  proposal, 
we  are  restoring  the  American  philosophy:     no  clients,  no  money; 
lots  of  clients,   lots  of  money. 

1  3-     Require  every  teacher  to  take  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  every 
fourth  year  to  work  in  some  "field"  other  than  education. 

Such  an  experience  can  be  taken  as  evidence,  albeit  shaky,  that 
the  teacher  has  been  in  contact  with  reality  at  some  point  in 
his  life.     D.ecorr;ended  occupations:     bartender,  cab  driver, 
garment  worker,  waiter.     0ne  of  the  common  sources  of  difficulty 
with  teachers  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them  simply 
move^from  one  side  of  the  desk  (as  students)  to  the  other  side 
(as  '•teachers")  and  they  have  not  had    much  contact  with  the 
way  things  are  outside  of  School  rooms. 

1         Require  each  teacher  to  provide  some  sort  of  evidence  that  he 
or  she  has  had  ,a  lovi no  re 1  at ionsh? p  with  at  l«a<*  nn-  nthr f 
human  betng. 

If  the  teacher  can  get  someone  to  say,  "I    love  her   (or  him)," 
she  should  be  retained.     If  she  can  get  two  people  to  say  it, 
she  should  get  a  reuse.     Spouses  need  not  be  excluded  from 
testifying. 

1 5-  Require  that  all  the  graffiti   accumulated  in  the  school  toilets 
be  reproduced  on  large  paper  and  be  hung  in  the  school  halls. 

Graffiti  that  concern  teachers  and  administrators  should  be 
chiseled  into  the  stoie  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  school. 

16-  Jhere  should  be  a  general  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the 
f o 1 1 ow? ng  word s  and  phrases  : 

teach,  syllabus,  covering  ground,   I.  Q.  ,  makeup,  test, 
disadvantaged,  gifted,  accelerated,  enhancement,  course, 
grade,  score,  human  nature,  dumb,  college  material,  and 
administrative  necess 1 ty . 


U :;  9 
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SOME  OTHER  SUGGESTIONS     (p.  130 


1.  Eliminate  all  conventional  ''tests"  and  "testing,11 

2.  Eliminate  all  "courses 

3.  Eliminate  all  "requirements  ." 

A.  Eliminate  all  full-time  administrators  and  administrations, 

5.     Eliminate  all  restrictions  that  confine  learners  to  sitting 
still   in  boxes  inside  of  boxes. 
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APPENDIX  E 

(from  Repo,  S.   (Ed.)      This  book  is  about  schools,      New  York- 
Random  House,   1970,  pp.  207-208.) 


Soft  Boxes  in  Hard  Schools 


THE  THIRTIES  MULTI-MEDIA  KIT 
Order  for  packing  items  In  boxes: 

1  Dust  Bowl   Sal  lads 

2  German/English  Newspapers 
1x17  Newspaper  Pages 
1     Jackdaw  C 1 3 :     The  Great 

Depress  ion        ~  ' 
15  Notes  &  Quotes  1 
15  Notes  &  Quotes  1 1 
1     Blueprint  of  Dirigible 

1  ''Guern  i  caM 

2  Rivera  Mural 
2    Adolf  &  Neville 
2    Shirley  Temple  Eating 

Puffed  Wheat 
2  Bethune 
2  Pound 
2    Hate  Page 
2    Rel ishprobe 
2    Bank  of  Montreal 
2    Garner  Interview 
2    Wanted  for  Murder 
2  Calaghan 
2    Ships  In  the  Sky 
2    Condemned  to  Starve.... 

Compel  led  to  Act 
2    Mass  Meeting  Tonight  & 

Protest  for  Justice 
2  Quotes 
2     1 1 1  us  ions 
1    Audio  Tape 

1x80  Literature  and  Science  Cards 
1     Postaqe  Stamps  (l  packet  of  20) 
1  Mounts  for  Half-Frame  Slides 
(1  packet  of  10) 


2x2    Vancouver  Police  Department 
Letters 

2    Help  Yourself  to  our  Salad 

Bowl  Cabbagetown 
2     Investigation  of  Poverty  at 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 
2    Notice  from  CNR  &  CPR 
2     United  Nations 
2    Classroom  cf  Tomorrow 
2x1 1     CI ippings  Pages 

1  Prints  (1  packet  of  20) 

2  Canadian  Paintings  of  the  1930* 
2    Letter  to  the  Hdi  tor 
2     Identification  Order  #1194: 

Charles  Arthur  Floyd 
2    Hindenburg  Folder 
2    Saint  John  Hospital  Cartoons 
9    Phonograph  Records 
1     Bitter  Years 
1x36  Postcard  Reproductions 
1x22  Slides  (l  bundle  in  elastic 

band) 
k    Fi Imstr ips 
1  Transparency 
1    Sheet  of  Colored  Plastic 
1  Booklist 
1  Guide 
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Aversion  therapy,  164,  215,  222 
Aversive  stimulus,  222,  224,  226, 

230,  236 
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bank,  200,  201 

change  agents  SFT:  Agents,  beha- 
vior change 
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definition  of,  167 
determined  by  class,  189 
disorders,  109,  172 
focused  interventions,  29,  30,  36 
functional  analysis  of,  167 
lists  of  specific,  179 
nutrition  factors  of,  144 
options,  limit  of,  341 
probability  of,  168 
regulation  of,  270 
rules  of,  311 
symptoms,  99 

syndrome  of  chromosomal  pattern,  91 
test,  237 
therapy,  164 
Behavior  modification,  296,  310,  342 
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disturbing,  526 
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metaphors,  61 
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Catharsis,  351-354,  365 
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depression,  107 

division,  83,  84,  89,  92 

division,  normal,  90 

stimulation,  106 

red  blood,  134 
Central  nervous  system,  damage 

to,  144 
Centripetal  plan,  471 
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mentacion,  590 
Centromeres,  87 
Ceremony,  534 

of  Corky  Colony,  431 
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Changeability,  of  environment  478 
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Chess,  S.,  280,  281,  29.3 
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adult  relationship,  496 

analysis ,  287 

behavior  consultant,  492,  493 
change  action  in,  496,  527,  435 
community  relationship,  527 
environment  interface,  494 

512,  527 
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guidance  movement,  287,  304,  488 
institution,  546,  547 
institutionalization  of,  287,  326 
parent  role,  513 

rearing  systems,  discordant,  527 
school  intervention ,  512 
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child  concept 
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apperception  test  of,  362 
deprived,  313 
exceptional ,  474 
ghetto,  351 
marginal,  418 
middle  class,  111 ,  278 
minority,  276,  294 
psychotic,  349 

scapegoat,  function  of,  306,  307, 
484 

squeezed  out,  418 
SEE  ALSO  Autistic,  Brain  damage, 
Delinquent,  Deviant,  Disturbed, 
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Chu,  F.,  65 
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discussion,  191 

determined  behavior,  189 

uncontrollable ,  186 
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middle,  11,  278,  343,  532 
socio-economic,  279 ,  280 
Classical  conditioning,  164,  465 
Classical  intervention,  331 
Classical  therapy,  331,  333 
Classroom 

behavior,  lVf,  311 
design ,  engineered,  465 
emotion  in,  320,  325,  606 
engineered,  192 
floorplan,  187,  188,  195 
organization,  437 
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SEE  ALSO  Engineered  classroom, 
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Cognition,  261-265,  271,  282, 

284,  290,  312,  322,  325,  331, 

332,  337,  345,  351 
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control ,  533 
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298,  343,  360 
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Communes,  Denmark,  33 
Communication,  332,  355,  453 
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therapeutic,  357 
via  art,  358 
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dreams,  362 
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play,;  356 
storytelling,  363 
Community,  30,  32,  33,  38-40,  48 
57-59,  270,  275,  279,  281  ,  326,' 
327,  348,  349,  415,458,  462 
508,  530,  551,  561,  531,  588 
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care  giving,  43 

child  relationship,  527 

contact,  Highfields,  456 

extra-familial,  336 
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interventions,  43,  556 

artificial,  420 

mental  health,  327 

natural,  410 

school,  416 
mental  health  centers,  416 
motivation  for,  43 
predicament,  41,  43 
therapeutic,  416-419,  441,  448 
ties,  535 
world-view,  50 
Competing  response,  216 
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exogenous,  127 
endogenous,  127 


Conceptualization,  465,  466,  470 

contradiction  in,  478 
Concordant  twins,  93 
Conditioned  reinforcor,  176 
Conditioning 

anxiety  relief,  216 

classical,  164,  463 

direct,  163,  214 

operant  SF.r  Operant  conditioning 

verbal,  226 
Confidence,  of  group,  503 
Con  fl  ict 
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between  parents  and  youth,  498 
special  ed  children  and  normal 

children,  537 
special  ed  children  and  regular 

teachers,  537 
teacher's  tolerance  for  noise 

and  children's  noise  level, 

537 

Congenital  malformations,  102 
Conners,  C. ,  110,  H3 
Consaguinity  studies,  94 
Conscience,  social ,  553 
Conscious 

culture,  448 

discipline,  427 
Consent,  52 
Consequenco,  200,  548 

natural ,  308 
Consistency, 

in  environment,  470 

of  equipment,  475 
Consultant,  210,  211 

child  behavior,  SP.H  child  beha- 
vior consultant 

mediator,  172,  209 

social  worker,  530 
Consultation,  327,  419,  507 

group,  208 

mental  health  ShF.  Mental  Health 

consultation 
with  parents,  208 
Consulting  services,  4M 
need  for,  492 
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Contact,  45,  50,  52 

intervener- intervenee ,  53 

negative,  542 

positive,  542 
Contiguity , 

stimulus,  2*53 

temporal,  225 

theory,  164,  213,  215 
Contingency,  170,  200,  204 

external,  342 

family,  208 

group,  170,  183 

individual,  170,  183 

management,  211 

punishment,  232 

reinforcement ,  168 ,  183 
natural,  210 
Continuity,  56 

of  experience,  45,  53,  309 
Contract,  53 

choice  of  making,  53 

intervener- intervenee ,  52 

intervener- society ,  51 

social,  50 

system,  602 
Contradiction,  in  conceptualiza- 
tion, 478 
Contraposition,  rclavation  and 

stimulus,  217 
Contributory  level,  465 
Contrived  incident,  323 
Control , 

ethical  problems  of,  243 

milieu,  190 

transfer  of,  190 

with  drug,  113,  115 
Controlled  milieu  intervention,  347 
Controllers,  243  ........ 

Cook,  C. ,  537,  539,'  543 

Coping,  274,  280,  281,  283,  286, 

295,  299,  304,   306,   311,  342, 

344,  351,  367,  501,  516 

inability  to,  279 
Coppen,  A. ,  123,  124,  135 
Corrective  oh j ect  relations 

therapy ,  331 


Cott ,  A. ,  129,  141 ,  142 
Cottage  life,  178,  418,  434 
Counsel ing ,  52 ,  54 ,  318 

genetic,  79,  99,  100,  103 
Counter  conditioning,  215 

anxiety,  216 
Countertheory , 

definition  of,  25 

intervention ,  50 
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Cousteau ,  J • ,  41 
Cowen,  I:.,  370 
Cowles ,  J. ,  173 
Cravioto,  J. ,  148 
Crawling,  185 
Craziness,  concept  of,  49 
Creative  vent  theory,  583 
Creative  writing,  355 
Creativity ,  271 
Crisis,  312 

cases,  521 

intervention,  312,  344,  350 

referral  session,  418 

teacher,  344 

coping  mechanism,  270 
Criticisms,  of  intervention,  56 
Cromwell,    <. ,  299 
Cruickshank,  V.\  »  104,  118,  119 
Crying,  135,  2(5 
Cuer^avaca,  Mexico,  590 
Cui sci. aire  rods,  620 
Cultural 

experience,  need  for,  514 

plurality ,  42 

relativity,  550 
Culturally  deprived  juvenile  del 

quent,  407 
Culture,  366,  447,  544-546,  631 

conscious,  448 

hospital,  447,  448 

of  American  Indians,  42 

school ,  515 

self  relationship,  544-546 

unit,  440 
Cumberland,  Re  Ed  residence,  529 
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approaches,  517,  319 
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emotion  in,  320,  325,  606 
Koals  of,  323 
of  affect,  321 
open-ended,  324 
remedial,  406 
restorative,  3 IS 
Cyancobaianin,   (H  12J ,  140,  141 

Dance,  313,  3^3,  361,  365,  366 

therapy,  361 
Datop  vi  1  laj;e,  33 
Daughter  eel  1 ,  82,  90 
Davids,  A. ,  110 
Davis ,  J. ,  124 
Davis,  K. ,  275,  277 
Day  care,  438 

Deceiving  the  deceiver,  373 
Decision  making,  245,  424,  448,  460 

about  Movement,  476 
Defense,  43,  261,  281,  292,  337 
Deficits,  physiological,  301 
Delacato,  C.  ,   164,   120,  121 
Deletion,  of  chromosomal  material 

87 

Delinquency,  286,  303,  551 
concept,  41) 
dilution  of,  504,  505 
looking  for  adventure,  aspect 

of,  504 
make-believe  aspect  of,  504 
Del inquent 

behavior,  91,  210,  458,  460,  461 

497-511 ,  554 
children,  58,  28/,  313,   328,  148 

350,  352,  364,  367,  372     435  ' 

436,  449-311 

attitudes  of,  450,  498,  499,  502 
culturally  deprived,  407 
neurotic,  287 
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SJif:  ALSO  Paraprofcssional 
Dcn»atOR]y]ihic  patterns,  91 

analyses,  99 
Dcscnsi  tization  SKI!  Systematic 

desensitization 
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architectural,  466 

of  engineered  classroom,  465 

envi  ronmcntal ,  477 

nf  institution,  348 

public,  555 
Desirable  behavior,   169,  188,  192 
Dcsocialization,  439 

Dcsoxyribonuclci c  acid     D\7*  146 
14?  ' 

Destructive  behavior,  522 

Detached  Worker  Program  Sl;I!  Street 

(!lut>  work 
Determinism,  260,  272 
Detroit,  Michigan,  132,  137,  138 
Dcvc lopnent ,  282 

characteristic  of  healthy,  269 

effect  of  stress,  283 

emotional ,  3r«'  ♦si 

intel lectual ,  ,17 

mo  al ,  274 

of  child,   262,   26S,  356 
of  infant,  483 
perceptual ,  481 
personality,  275 
physical ,  523 

problems,  preventive  approach,  513 
stages  of,  272,  375 
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Developmental  sequence  of  education 

SKI!  Educational  sequence 
Deviance,   3<> ,  37,  41,  43,  45,  54, 

58,   170,  185,  258,  276,  209,  303, 

420,  538 

assumptions,  47,  50 
predicament ,  38 

interpretation  of,  39 
definition  of,  35 
social,  550 
treatment  of,  60 
Deviant 

children,  258,  261,  205,  356 
Deviant  label,  53 
Dexedrine,  108,  110,  112 
Dextroamphetamine,  110 

sulfate,  112 
l)i  Mascio,  A.,  114,  115 
Diabetes,  mellities,  05 
Diagnosis,  204,  206 
Diagnost  ic 

planning,  406 

procedures,  404 

teaching,  523 
Dialogic  education,  617 
Dialogue,  educator-architect,  480 
Diaries,  345 
Dicnes  blocks,  622 
Diet,  95,   125,  130,  142,  267,  301 
Differential  reinforcement,  206, 

208 

Differentiation,  lack  of,  505 
Dilution,  of  delinquency,  504,  505 
Dimethophcncthylamine,  DMPEA,  120, 
130 

Dimethyltryptamine,  DffT,  134 
Diminution,  of  conflict  behavior, 

503 

Diploid  number,  82,  S5 
Direct 

conditioning,   163,  214 

intervention,  507 
Disabilities,  37,  48 

definition  of,  35 

learning,  454,  466,  477,  480 

motor,  464 


perceptual ,  464 
psycho-social,  464 
Disabled,  58 

Disabled  Persons  Act  of  1944,  553 
Disablement  Resettlement  Officer, 

DRO,  441 
Discipline,  428,  442,  405 

conscious ,  427 

self,  427 
Discovery  method,  science,  62$:* 
Discrimination  ,  508 
Discussion,  323,  340,  454,  503 

class,  101 

group,  445,  533,  548 

student-teacher,  180 
Disorder 

autosomal  recessive,  101 

behavioral,  100,  172 

character,  430 

hereditary,  05 

learning,  104 

mental,  463 

sex  linked,  102 

social ,  463 

X-linked,  l'*2 

Y- linked,  102 
Dispensing  mechanism,  169 
Displacement,  of  problems,  310 
Disposition,  200 
Disruptive  behavior,  409 
Distraction,  214 

Disturbed  children,  58,   111,  117, 
275,  205,  300,  310,  312-314, 
318,  325-327,  330,  333-338, 
346,  340-352,  358,  361,  368, 
416-418 

SP.F.  ALSO  F.motionally  disturbed 
Disturbing  behavior,  526 
Dizygotic  twins,  85,  03,  04 
DMPHA,  Dimethophenethylamine,  120, 

130 

DMT,  Dimethyltryptamine,  126, 
135 

DNA,  Desoxyribonucleic  acid,  146, 
147 

Doctors,  role  of,  I.N.U.,  442,  443 
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Dominant  autosomal  trait,  101 
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Double  blind  procedures,   110,  125 
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Drabman,  R, ,   171,   183,  202 
Drama,  355,  3<»3,  v,5 
Dream,  287  ,  351,  36  1  f  362 
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Droikurs,  f>.  ,  503 
Driver,  !tf, ,  40 

DR0,  Disablement  reset t 1 cnont 
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Drugs,  216,  210    ~>2">    ^3  ^5 
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